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MY SECOND EDITION. 


“ Eece iterum Orispinus.” 


It is more creditable to the good nature, than to the 
judgment, of the public that the Printer has to put forth 
another edition. If I may presume from the second being 
called for that the first has been sold, I must say my 
début as a book-maker has been most successful: it 
is only a pity 1 did not begin the profession earlier in life, 
and by this time I might be a pensioner on the Literary 
Fund. I was always diffident in my own abilities, but I 
now begin to hope that the readers have discovered some- 
thing more in my little volume than I myself was aware 
of, and that if they have thought it worth jive shillings, 
they have also thought it worth their perusal, for folks do 
not now a-days chuck their crown pieces across Booksellers’ 
counters for every duodecimo that comes out. The 
Publisher gets the profit—I get the honour: nevertheless, 
I am much obliged to the purchasers, and as the best 
return I can make for their kindness, I promise to contend 
to the utmost of my power against vanity and pride of 
heart. 


Gillyflower Cottage, August 16. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO THE CHURCHWARDENS OF BRISTOL, 
PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


Worsurervt and WortuHy Srrs, 


INCE Tom Browne, with a 
sublime ambition that cannot be 
too highly commended, dedicated 
his Spelling Book to the Universe, 
no one has been more fortunate 
than your humble servant in 
selecting an object worthy of a 
S| literary compliment. I am about 
to confer on you, free of charge, an honour that in olden 
time was handsomely paid for by illustrious patrons, and 
for which I myself have been offered five pots of pre- 
serves and four pounds of Guava jelly by three orthodox 
and elderly gentlewomen. I hope, therefore, if you do not 
feel proud of the distinction, you will at least appreciate 
my generosity. 

In the course of my ecclesiastical peregrinations, I have 
had opportunities abundant, and have not neglected them, 
of noticing your demeanour, and the dignified gravity 
with which you have adorned your blue wands. On other 
occasions less solemn and more social—I mean at vestry 
a2 
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dinners—I have been hardly less pleased with your 
performances; I accordingly resolved, the first opportunity 
I had of paying you a compliment, to do so, and you see 
how nobly I have redeemed my resolution. For obvious 
reasons I abstain from praising this work: it is not 
etiquette for an author to pen a panegyric on his own 
writings: suffice it to say, however, that the following 
pages will be found to contain a quantity of light reading, 
which is supposed to be best suited for persons who eat 
heavy dinners; and for this, if you do not purchase my 
book, I expect you will invite me to your next parish 
feast. 

Gentlemen Churchwardens, wishing you all happiness, 


and that 
“ Good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both,” 


I am your devoted and grateful friend, 
THE CHURCH-GOER. 


GILLYFLOwER CorTaGE, 
Ist of July, 1845. 


PREFACE. 


WueEN I originally wrote the following sketches by piecemeal in the 
Bristol Times, I had no more idea, honest Reader, that they would 
ever attain to the dignity of a book, than I have now that they will 
sell. The Editor, however, without asking permission to collate 
them, has coolly requested a preface. You will, therefore, be kind 
enough to blame him for all the presumption their re-publication 
implies. 

I can only account for his rash act by supposing, that as there are 
so many good books which nobody buys, he has heroically resolved 
to try the vendible qualities of a bad one. But this is his business, 
not mine ; and if the public leave the whole impression on his hands, 
they will only have treated him properly for his want of respect 
towards them and me. 

As I can say nothing in excuse for the Editur, perhaps I may be 
permitted to say something in apology for myself. I have almost 
insensibly become‘a scribbler: I will not say involuntarily, because 
there was nothing to compel me to take up a pen if I did not like it. 
Having nothing, however, to do, and a turn, I don’t say a talent, for 
writing, I employed my idle hours in the way you see. I hayenone 
of the pride of authorship: old'and unknown, even if there were any 


credit to be derived from these compositions, I am not in a position 
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to reap the benefit of it; I, therefore, do not seek for praise, I barely 
plead for forgiveness. If any one else would answer for me, it would 
save me the trouble of performing an invidious office for myself; but 
as I prefer having my modesty suspected to finding my motives 
misinterpreted, I will say, the mere wish to employ an idle hour, or 
amuse myself, was not my sole motive for writing the following 
sketches—if they accomplished no higher object, I hoped they would 
induce increased cleanliness and local propriety in our parish 
churches, and impel parish authorities (as it is elsewhere expressed) 
“To sweep their halls, 

And brush a web or two from off their walls.” 
My most sanguine hopes did not go beyond this, and if my humble 
efforts effected more, it is more than I expected. 

If any allusions in the following pages have given offence, I humbly 
beg pardon of all concerned: I meant them to be innocent, and 
for the most part I trust they will prove so. My apology for any 
incidental personalities that may occur, and which I assert will be 
found free from everything like bitterness and vituperation, I shall 
convey in the words of honest Izaak Walton’s introductory address: 
“ And I wish the reader also to take notice, that in writing of it I 
have made myself a recreation of a recreation; and that it might 
prove so to him, and not read dull and tediously, I have in several 
places mixed not any scurrility but some innocent harmless mirth, 
of which, if thou be a severe sour-complexioned man, then I here 
disallow thee to be a competent judge; for Divines say there are 
offences given, and offences not given but taken.” 


For the incidents related in these papers I claim the reader’s cre- 
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dence: Johnson says in his preface to the Jesuit Lobo’s Voyage to 
Abyssinia, “He, who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of proba- 
bility, has a right to demand that they should believe him who cannot 
contradict him;” I, therefore, expect that the reader will receive with 
deference what he cannot disprove. 

Again, I must beg to be absolved from the seeming vanity of having 
published a book. The act is the act of the Editor—not mine. 
His punishment, however, is at hand; and when he reflects upon 
two or three hundred unsold copies, and so much good paper wasted 
on so much indifferent print, he will perhaps acknowledge his error, 
and regret his rashness. For my own part, I mean to ask none of 
my friends to take a copy: the only subscription I received has been 
forced upon me by my landlady, who, in consideration of my punctual 
payments, has condescended to become a lady patroness of the work. 
Quoting once more from the old Angler, who recommends his book as 
one in which some people may learn something “that may be itn 
their money, if they be not poor and needy men; ge case they 
be, (he continues), I then wish them to fo bear; to buy it, for I write 
not to get money, but for pleasure:” I shall be even more candid and 
conscientious, and advise the reader, whether he have money or 
not to spare, to keep it in his pocket, for I don’t pretend to give value 
for even a fifth of the stated price, 


MARR 
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The Church-Goer. 


BEING A SERIES OF SUNDAY VISITS TO THE VARIOUS 
CHURCHES OF BRISTOL. 


“ A chiel’s amang ye taking notes, 
And faith he'll prent 'em.” 


Let not the reader suppose that I am about to turn out a mere 
note taker of sermons, No; there are too many meritorious persons 
already employed in the manufacture, for me to wish for one moment 
to interfere with their province, or meddle in their property; 
but I have been from boyhood of a roving temper, and have 
taken a pleasure (perhaps I should confess it to my shame) in wan- 
dering about from parish to parish, seldom attending worship for 
three consecutive Sundays in the same Church: so that I may, 
I think, say, for the last twenty years there has hardly been a 
clergyman in Bristol, popular or unpopular, obscure or famous, whom 
I have not heard preach, or with whose peculiarities of style and 
opinion I have not been acquainted. I have, therefore, thought I 
might turn my truant habit in this particular to some account, and by 
taking occasional notice of the several churches, congregations, and 
clergymen of the city, please myself and a natural wish I have 
to see my own works in print, though I should please nobody else by 
the act, 
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But I fancy I can see some of my reverend friends suddenly 
starting at the bare idea of being looked in upon by an officious 
intruder, come to spy the nakedness of the land, and take a note it 
may be on the very day when they have their least attractive sermon 
before them. But they need not be alarmed; by preaching always a 
good sermon they can never be surprised over a bad or indifferent 
one; and besides, I am not hyper-critical or hard to be pleased: I 
am one of those people ever ready to take the will for the deed, and 
a heartfelt anxiety to do good has ever had my best words and wishes. 
There is no clergyman, I am quite aware, who cannot at one time 
produce a better sermon than at another. Men do not always feel the 
same fervour, or express themselves with the same felicity: there 
were moments, I have litile doubt, when the silvery softness of 
Massillon was drawn out into feebleness, and the close argumentation 
of Barrow partook of dryness; but there is no man who writes his 
own sermons who will not even in his very dullest production preserve 
his own characteristics, so that I have little fear at whatever time I 
may look in at any of the many churches that adorn the city— 
whether next Sunday or the following, morning or evening—I shall 
hear and see enough to form an estimate of the minister, and an idea 
of his manner. Let none of you, therefore, reverend gentlemen, 
attend for the next six Sundays with your very best sermon, under 
the impression that the impertinent “ Church-Goer” will he amongst 
your congregation—though for the good of that congregation you can 
never preach too good a sermon; but not knowing my own mind for 
a week together, I cannot attempt to mark out a route for myself, so it 


is quite vut of my power to give you a hint as to my whereabouts. 
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To you all I shall endeavour to do justice, if you do not attempt to 
denounce me as an impertinent intruder, in which case it were better 
you had a “bad epitaph,” as Hamlet says, “ after death than my evil 
report while living.” Besides, it would be of no use: I could pass 
your Beadle unobserved, though you had ordered him to keep me 
out, and I question if even the authority of your golden-wanded 
churchwardens has any terrors for me. You may, however, easily 
recognize me amongst your audience when I am present. My years 
are about fifty-five, my stature five feet seven, my dress a snuff-coloured 
coat, waistcoat black, and trowsers Oxford grey; a bamboo cane and 
a pair of spectacles complete my appearance, and I generally get the 
highest seat I can in the synagogue, not through pride of heart, but 
because I am hard of hearing. If you should identify a person 
amongst your congregation at any time during the next three months 
auswering this description, do not feel alarmed, and make no allusion 
to irreverent spies or church-going gossips, for I am an advocate for 


propriety in all places, and would escape observation in most. 


. 


The Cathedral. 


Havine breakfasted on Sunday, the — day of —, I looked out for 
a moment from my window at the well-dressed groups that passed to 
and fro “like a freed vernal stream,” before I could determine as to 
my particular destination for that day. My mind halted between 
Clifton Church and the Cathedral, but as there is always a difficulty 
in getting a seat in the former, I decided in favor of the latter. I 
reached the Green some ten minutes before the bell began to ring, 
and experienced the soothing effect of a quiet walk between the old 
trees, which in the midst of a densely populated city and a great 
thoroughfare, still preserve in their advanced age and contiguity to a 
yenerable Cathedral, an air of seclusion rendered even more grateful 
by refreshing contrast with the scene around.* This is said to have 
been a favourite walk with the poet Coleridge, where he “ chewed the 
cud” of fancy and opium for hours together ; and I can easily imagine 
that at an earlier date it was equally the resort of the black friars of 
St. Augustine: be that as it may, however, I found many others like 
myself making use of the agreeable shade which the old trees shed 
around, to shelter them from the morning sun, until the bell in the 
tower and the crazy portals of the south door opening almost simul- 
taneously, at once announced, and enabled us to avail ourselves of 
the permission to enter. 

Having passed through the groups of loungers who, I suppose, 
under the impression that they can see 

“ Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,” 

pay more attention to the epitaphs than their prayer books, I found 
myself with others in the choir, looking at locked pews, and wondering 
if ever, like the gates of Jerusalem, described by Josephus, they 
would open of their own accord. A little white-headed, ruddy faced 
man, in drab smalls and long gaiters to match, and a black serge 
cloak, the skirts of which floated out behind from the rapidity of his 


* Lucus in urbe fuit media letissimus umbre.—neid, lib, i., v. 44). 
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movements, flitted restiessly about, and eyed each person that 
entered, opening a pew for some, but seemingly profoundly ignorant 
that others were equally in want of accommodation. Nor was his 
selection made on the principle of “first come, first served,” for I 
noticed that he seated several who arrived subsequently to your 
humble servant, though he must have seen me, for I stalked up and 
down the aisle, and gave him many significant looks and nods, 
intended to convey an equal amount of meaning, all tending to imply 
that I should feel much obliged for the temporary use of twelve 
square inches of horizontal timber; but whether owing to a want of 
expression on my part, or an abundant obtuseness on his, the hint 
was not taken, until enlightened by some sleight of palmistry which 
I saw pass between him and a person who was preferred before 
me, I inserted my fore finger and thumb with a certain caballistic 
sign into my waistcoat pocket, and presently a pew door stood 
invitingly open, as though | had said, “ Cesame.” Wondering at my 
previous ignorance I entered and composed myself as well as I could, 
to take the full benefit of twelve penny worth of prayers. Others I 
afterwards saw select their seats in economical humility in the aisle ; 
so that it is only fair if people will have high places that they pay, 
since persons are permitted to make them marketable commodity. 
What the cost is I can’t say, but I intend when next I pay the 
Cathedral a visit, to charter the Bishop’s throne if it be not too 
expensive. 

A Cathedral congregation is ever a motley one; the only invari- 
able and legitimate attendants being, if I may so speak, those little 
antiquated young urchins, who look as if, like Rip Van Winkle, they 
had risen from a sleep of a hundred years in the dress of that period, 
who seem to have “flourished in perpetual youth” for nearly a 
century, and who are destined, I devoutly hope, long to remain living 
monuments in red stockings to the well directed and enduring bene- 
volence of Bristol’s best of benefactors. The other portions of the 
congregation are composed of persons who have quarrelled with their 
own parish authorities about pews, or their own parish ministers 
about opinions—persons who are fond of music, or fancy they can 
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sing chaunts; and persons who have gone there so long that they 
forget the cause of their first visit, and never missed a Sunday for 
thirty years, but the two that succeeded Sydney Smith’s radical 
sermon before the Bristol Corporation. Quaint caustic Sydney what 
a mistake fortune or his poor father made to manufacture him into a 
parson—the Paul Scarron of the Anglican priesthood, even the 
Canon of Mons himself could not crack a better joke, but for the 
cure of souls he was hardly cut out. On leaving Bristol as he said 
himself, he carried with him the fat of many and the regrets of few.* 

About the architectural features of the Bristol Cathedral, or any 
church in fact I may have occasion to notice, I shall not trouble 
myself, Every body now-a-days prates of proportions, orders, outlines, 
&c.; and each sucking connoisseur who hardly knows a corbel from a 
capital, affects to criticise ancient Gothic as gnostically as though he 
were Sir Christopher Wren or Inigo Jones himself. All I mean to 
say is that Bristol Cathedral as a whole, to my untutored eye, has a 
good effect; that albeit but the membra disjecta of what they once 
were, the old painted windows look better than if the pile like a stable 
lanthorn were lit through plain glass—that I like to have the recum- 
bent stone statues, like human petrefactions, reposing around me: 
and that upon the whole I should be much impressed with Cathedral 
service, if the Choristers would impart a little more decent solemnity 
to their demeanour, and not throw themselves irreverently about as 
though they would say “we are paid for singing, but there was nothing 
about worshipping God in the agreement.” 

The sermon on the occasion of my visit was preached by the Rev. 
Canon Harvey, from the 10th chapter of St. Matthew, Ist and three 
following verses—“* And when he had called unto him his twelve 

* One of the best ot Sydney Smith's sayings I have never seen in print; it was 
told me by a brother Clergyman, who recollected the circumstance. The rey, 
wit, who then had a parish in the neighbourhood of Bristol, advertised for a 
Curate, and on being applied to by a young Clergyman who inquired the stipend 
&c., Sydney replied, in point of stipend and all that it was no great thing, “ but,” 
added the revered wag, “ it is not to be sneezed at after all, for my last Curate 
after his first sermon had three offers—two from the north aisle, and one from the 
gallery.” Sydney is also said on leaving Bristol for London to have stopped for a 


moment on Knowle Hill, and complacently smoothing his waistcoat us he looked 
eae the city, exclaimed, “Bristol, I go, but I carry with me the fat of the 
ad, 
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disciples, he gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of disease. 
Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: the first, Simon, 
who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James, the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, 
and Matthew the publican; James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, 
whose surname was Thaddeus; Simon the Canaanite, and Judas 
Iscariot, who also betrayed him.” MHaying alluded in a few simple 
yet impressive sentences to the humble instruments which our Saviour 
had selected to perform his great work, to making known His word 
to the nations and peoples of the earth, the preacher noticed the 
limited records which we possess of the personal histories of the 
apostles, who though appointed to so vast and vital a service, occupied 
with their own private narratives so small a portion of Holy Writ, 
the minor interest of individual memoir being merged or swallowed 
up in the all absording object of their ordination. He particularly 
instanced St. Bartholomew (whose feast had been celebrated during 
the preceeding week), who, though the field of his labours was wide, 
and the fruit of his toil abundant, yet occupied with his personal 
history but a few lines at most of the New Testament; being only 
alluded to in two or three other places, and in one or two of them 
under the name of Nathaniel: this circumstance the preacher 
proceeded to turn to a happy, and I thought, a profitable account, 
showing it was a wise provision of Providence that not the Apostle but 
Heaven should be glorified—that the great cause should be kept 
prominently in the foreground, and that every thing else should be 
subordinate, and as it were out of sight—that not the man or his 
adventures, his travels or his toils, should interest us, but the great 
tidings he proclaimed; and that we should not seem to adopt the 
gospel for any favourite teacher, but for itself alone. The Apostles, 
great as was the duty they were designed for, supernatural power as 
they were invested with, were in the hands and direction of Heaven, 
which could work out its end by any other means, “ but as the clay 
with which the blind man’s eyes were anointed.” From these 
circumstances—the scanty records we possess, and the little we know 
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of those who were sent forth by Christ himself to propagate the 
gospel—the preacher read a solemn and impressive, and I might 
say a severe lesson to those who were ever selecting their own 
minister, who run after this preacher and that, and who forgetful that 
God will bless his own word in his own way, seem more intent on 
gratifying their preferences for particular preachers, than seeking in 
humility and reliance on Heaven the blessing which attends the word 
when listened to and received in a proper spirit. The consequence of 
this was that the services of the church, its solemn and beautiful 
liturgy, were passed lightly over, and had no profit for those who 
sought only after sermons, and forgot in the interest they took in 
some favourite minister, the far higher and holier purpose for which 
they were assembled. The history of the Apostles and of St. Bartho- 
lomew, who was amongst the most eminent of those Apostles, yet of 
whose memoirs so little was said—the man and his manner being 
eclipsed and thrown into the shade by the superior and supassing 
authority of Heaven—were all the strongest testimony against this 
prevailing weakness, and enjoined them to hear rather with simple 
obedience and humility Heaven speaking through the Church, than 
gratify their own capricious fancies and human preferences. 

I do not say that these were the words of the reverend preacher, 
for I made no note of them; but though I do not pretend to entire 
accuracy in this respect either—such I thought were the purport and 
tendency of his observations on the occasion, expressed of course in 
more select and intelligible terms. The justice of his remarks are 
every day evidenced in the rage with which we see what are familiarly 
called “ popular preachers” run after, and the extravagant admiration 
with which we hear the Rey. Mr. This or That spoken of by persons 
who would appear to forget, from the interest they take in his efforts, 
that there is anything more divine than the man himself. This 
modern mania for sermons has led to two evils—it has led people to 
slight the beautiful services of the Church, and induced many 
ministers to adopt a forced and exciting style in order to gratify the 
prevailing weakness of the times. Nay more, it has tended to make 
many ministers presumptuous—to spoil them with public praise, to 
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lead them to have too high an opinion of themselves, and forget in the 
pursuit of their own popularity the awful truth that they have to work 
for the glory of God alone, and with a single eye to His service. It is 
said of Massillon—the homage paid to whose eloquence could not 
spoil the humility of his heart—that when a friend congratulated him 
on the success of his preaching, he answered, “ the devil has already 
told me so with a tongue more eloquent than yours.” And many a 
worthy but weak young man has had his head turned, I am convinced, 
by the adulatory incense of old women and sermon hunters. 

The Rev. Canon Harvey’s manner is equable, mild, and im- 
pressive; and he wins one’s interest, and attracts one’s attention 
more by the matter of his sermon, than the mere harmony of his 
words, though his language is pure, and his style clear and pleasing. 
He evidently does not affect eloquence, and that “ grand nonsense” 
which Johnson pronounced “insupportable,” has not the slightest 
allurement for him, though his sermons are obviously written with 
care, and delivered with a sincere yet subdued feeling; he uses little 
action, and his voice, though not very variable, is impressive. The 
Rey. Canon Harvey, who is about sixty years old, was, I have heard, 
tutor to Prince George of Cambridge, is Canon of Bristol Cathedral, 
and Rector of Bradford, in Wilts. He is considered to hold what are 
called by people who make distinctions, high church opinions, 
and is much esteemed as a preacher by those who frequent the 
Cathedral. 
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Soon after ten o'clock I found myself (pudet me dicere) in the 
Commercial Rooms on a certain Sunday, not long since, waiting until 
one of the many churches round about should be opened for morning 
service. There were perhaps a dozen persons like myself lounging 
at the tables, curious to gain a glimpse of the evening papers before 
proceeding to prayers. The swell of bell-ringing, so general in this 
quarter, so all-pervading, too, as to appear monotonous, seemed to fill 
the rooms, and no other sound was heard, save when now and again 
the rustle of a Sun, Globe, or Standard in the hands of some heavy 
politician, or the tapping at the weather-glass by some wet-wishing 
corn-jobber, met the ear, A dull and drowsy atmosphere prevailed 
through the apartment; a blue-bottle or two that on ordinary days 
would be scared by the voice of business flitted buzzing about, and the 
porter of the rooms, poor fellow, in order to console his conscience for 
a breach of the Sabbath, was reading his Bible at the bar. I cannot 
see the use of keeping these rooms open on Sunday; there is no trade 
transacting, or at least there ought to be none, and for one day in the 
week I think men might as well stay at home, or go to church or to 
walk with their wives ; but being there myself by my own admission, 
my precept unaccompanied by practice will pass for as little as the 
remonstrances of my friend G— W—H—, who always voted for 
closing the rooms, yet was always to be found between the hours of 
one and two o’clock on Sunday at a certain place at the table next the 
library, deep in the columns of some local print. 

Not caring to stay longer than necessary in so fusty an atmosphere, 
I turned to the list of churches in the Directory, and one of the first 
that met my eye was “ Maryport, Sundays, 11 forenoon, 6, evening,” 

» &e., &e, 

Maryport, Maryport, thought I, and, strange to say, I never, to my 
knowledge had been in Maryport; in all my rambles I never even saw 
the church, thuugh I knew there was such an one packed up and thrust 
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surrounded with human dwellings that unless one went specially in 
search of it, he was not likely to find it. I soon found it, however, 
perhaps as much attracted by the popular reputation of its new 
minister, who had seceded from the Scottish Church to Episcopacy, 
and been lately presented with this incumbency, as anything else. I 
am always curious to see when a man gains a name, how he wears it and 
deserves it, for I not unfrequently find that those whom the public 
speak most about are not most tomy mind; whether the want of taste 
or judgment lie most with me or the public, it is, of course, for others 
to decide. 

Following some respectable families to the west entrance, I was 
soon and civilly installed in a pew. To my surprise, Maryport—for I 
expected from its backward and retired situation to find it little 
larger than a capacious salt-box—was a good sized, exceedingly well 
attended, and handsome Church. Its very situation adds, in my 
opinion, to its interest; it is essentially an old city church, time-worn 
and venerable outside, and forming with its little grass-grown church- 
yard, upon whose ancient grave-stones the lattices of the contiguous 
dwellings have for centuries looked out, a small, sombre, sleepy 
square, where the busy echoes of the surrounding streets may be 
heard, though protected itself in its retirement from much intrusion or 
thoroughfare. It is just the church—being as it is in the heart of the 
city—where one can fancy for hundreds and hundreds of years 
successive generations baptized, and married, and buried in its vaults 
and about its buttresses. Before Clifton was dreamt of, or suburban 
villas invented, when our most substantial citizens made and eat their 
bread under the same roof, and gowned aldermen and golden-chained 
mayors lived and moved and had their being amongst their own bales, 
and the sounds of civic hospitality were heard from the second floors 
of neighbouring houses, Maryport must have been in its glory. On 
many a bright morning was the nuptial train of some well dowered 
burgher’s daughter seen winding from beneath its west porch, while 
the bells rang merrily above, and the “happy pair” returned to a 
“wedding feast” in well furnished rooms, that, long converted to 
other purposes, now cease to know such guests. The dark pall and 
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the funeral procession, too, of many a “citizen of no mean repute,” 
who died, as he lived, in his own parish and amongst his own neigh- 
bours, was, I have little doubt, not less frequent within its precincts. 

But though those days are gone by, Maryport is still well attended, 
has still its attentive and respectable congregation. Amongst the 
latter I noticed several persons from other and even remote parishes 
of Bristol—moveable church-goers, as I may call them who, like 
myself, are afflicted with a love of novelty, and are in the habit 
of “going to and fro” amongst the many places of worship within 
the city. 

‘ Maryport, which is composed of a nave, north aisle, and good sized 
chancel, is commodious, and capable of containing a fair number. It 
has, what is rather common amongst the old churches of Bristol, and 
distracts your modern architectural amateurs so much, a Grecian 
altar-screen; but for my part, though I think it is better for the future 
to ayoid such solecisms, I am quite sure God will not keep away from 
where two or three are gathered together in His name merely because 
a Corinthian column and architraye raise their proportions in the east 
end of a Gothic church. I am an advocate for order and arrangement 
in all places; but I think it possible to carry punctillio to a fastidious 
excess.* 

Its monuments are not very numerous—not so numerous, perhaps, 
as one would expect in so old a church. Here is a brazen eagle, 
originally used as a lettern, which once occupied (if I be not 
mistaken) in its “ pride of place” some corner of our cathedral, and 
after having been repeatedly in danger of falling into the hands of 
Papists and pin-makers, at length found an asylum in Maryport 
church, But perhaps the most interesting—to me the most interesting 
of interior decorations—are three mural monuments in the north 
aisle, and nearly over the north entrance, of as many or perhaps more 
individuals rejoicing in the no very uncommon name of Smith; but 
these were uncommon Smiths—they had been from the days of 
Charles I. “ cullers of simples,” and supporters of Church and King— 


* The only thing which really disfigures the interior is a wooden robing-room, 
erected at the east end of the north aisle so faithfully after the model of a count 
ing-house as to look like one. 
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equally ready to shed their own blood or that of others for the good of 
their monarch, haying been for hundreds of years, and by hereditary 
descent, apothecaries—the very aristocracy of pestle and mortar, 
implements, it would seem in this case, 
“ Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son.” 

But above all—above even their love of medicine—seemed to be im- 
planted their love of the Constitution, for none of them record upon 
their tomb or monument more than the two simple facts, their calling 
and devotion to Church and State. The father dies, and the surviving 
son tells us that his departed parent was pharmaceutical by profession, 
and a staunch friend to the constitution in Church and State, and as 
if conscious that all the cardinal virtues were comprised in this, he 
tells you no more—he gives, as he thinks, “all he can, and lets us 
dream the rest.” The son in the adjacent tablet is gathered to his 
fathers, and his successor in turn is only anxious to inform posterity 
(with the supplemental circumstance that some of his ancestors had 
been persecuted by Cromwell) of the simple truth that the defunct 
inherited the principles of his family, was an apothecary, and a fearless 
stickler for the State, That the Smiths, as well as other people, must 
have had domestic virtues, private perfections, &c., I make no doubt; 
but you hear nothing of them in detail, they are all summed up in their 
loyalty, which, like Aaron’s rod, swallows every minor consideration ; 
and I respect the Smiths for this—their name is legion, it is true, but 
for the sake of those whose monuments I read in the north aisle of 
Maryport church, and whose bones lie somewhere contiguous thereto, 
I shall reverence them all, the more so because they have not left 
many like them behind, and epitaphs are now made up of pompous 
periods and mawkish sentiments—men have so ceased to think highly 
of loyalty, that none care to get credit for it. : 

One of the greatest inconveniences of Maryport is its close contiguity 
to Bridge-street Independent Chapel, with regard to which it stands in 
a parallel situation little more than, if so much as, twelve yards apart.* 


* The dissenting chapel being the more modern erection (over some wine and 

irit vaults), it was out of the power of the Church to prevent the inconvenience, 
When Minerva made a house as a proof of her skill, Momus laughed at her, 
because it had not wheels which might enable the oecupier to remove without 
inconvenience from an ineligible neighbourhood. If the church of Maryport 
had been originally built ou this plan it would not have been amiss. 
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From where I sat in the church I could see the people rising up and 
sitting down, and going through all their evolutions close by under 
Rey. R——; and while the first and second lessons were being read, 
we had the advantage of their melody “next door,” with a distinct- 
ness which convinced me that they in their turn must have the full use 
of our organ. I confess this “confusion of tongues” was far from 
haying a double effect of any very desirable kind upon our devotion ; 
especially as the major part of most dissenting worship consists in 
singing, which has rather a distracting effect when put in competition 
with sober reading. It is not strange, when you consider this, that 
for the lower orders non-conformity should have such attractions: this 
constant singing, in which all bear a part, has an exciting influence on 
rugged and undisciplined natures; they mistake the momentary ele- 
vation which it imparts to their feelings for devotion; and so frequent 
is this hymning, that the short-lived ecstacy which it creates has 
hardly time to subside when they hymn again. On minds and 
natures which require such stimulants, the calm and beautiful, but 
tempered service of the church, which speaks in soft assuasive accents 
to the heart, acts not with the sudden but evanescent violence that the 
loud and exciting system of dissenting worship does: its influence for 
the most part is gradual and progressive ; it disciplines while it con- 
yinces, and tempers while it purifies. If its operation on the thoughts 
and conduct be not quite so sudden and quick as “ newer ways” affect 
to be, it is more certain, solid, and lasting. 

The text was from the 10th chapter of St. Luke, 27th verse, read- 
ing from the 25th.— And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life. 
He said unto him, What is written in the law? How readest thou? 
And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.” The Rev. Mr. Marshall 
is an extempore preacher. There are two kinds of extempore 
preachers. First, those who write their sermons, get them well off, and 
afterwards deliver them: when a man has time to do this—as 
affording him more scope for elocution—I think it the mast effective, 
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as it is a finished composition carefully and painfully prepared to the 
best of the preacher’s ability, so as to apply to all conditions and 
characters of men, and yet capable of being delivered with a freedom 
and a force of action upon which one cannot venture, when he has to 
read the matter throughout with little aid from practised repetition: 
but few men who have parochial duties to attend to, and who have 
two services each Sunday, can find time for this. The other class of 
extempore preachers are those who consider but do not write their 
sermons; who, making themselves acquainted with the subject, trust 
to their capacity and fluency for giving expression to the ideas and 
impressions they have previously formed, and the appeal and exhorta- 
tion with which they apply them. That many men have been able to 
do this with eminent success [ am quite well aware, but they have 
been and must be also men of eminent talents; there is always, how- 
ever, a danger of looseness, vagueness, and iteration about this pulpit 
improvisatizing. When the incumbent of Maryport on the present 
instance commenced his sermon, which he did in a quiet, tempered, 
and impressive manner, showing in a clear and most happy style of 
application, that the case of the lawyer ignorant of the law it was his 
business to expound, was no singular one, many of us being ignorant 
of that eternal code in which we are so vitally concerned, and by 
which we are to be judged, and which it is our first business to 
become acquainted with. For the first ten minutes there was a 
perspicuity, a compression and finished correctness both in thought 
and diction, which led me to believe that he must belong to the first 
class of extempore preachers, and that he was then delivering without 
book, a sermon which he had carefully written; but as he proceeded 
the not unfrequent repetition of the same phrases, and the frequent 
use of words, which I think he would have expunged from a written 
sermon, induced me to change my mind, and give him credit for 
being an excellent extempore preacher of the second class, while I 
honestly confess that I all but disapprove of that class altogether, 
because I think there are few men who cannot on most occasions 
produce something better with preparation than they can without it. 
A man if he would deliver an honest and sound sermon under these 
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circumstances, must feel a strain on him throughout; or if on the 
other hand he will be eloquent at the expense of his matter and 
common sense, he must resort to empty declamation or sounding 
expletives, more characteristic of the conventicle than the church. 
The latter was far from being the case on this occasion: there was no 
rant or abortive attempts at fine preaching: on the contrary his 
manner was temperate but impressive; his language pure, scholar- 
like, and correct; and his matter orthodox and good: but the 
consequence of extempore preaching was also evident, some things 
were said more than once, and other things might have been as well 
and more forcibly said in fewer words. On the whole, notwithstand- 
ing these little imperfections, I was much pleased; there was an 
earnest and an honest wish to do good—and I am sure he must do 
good. He had, too, a happy manner of introducing the happiest 
scripture quotations, and in the happiest moments; and his explana- 
tion of our duty to our neighbour—a duty, perhaps, nay often least 
understood by those who fancy they know most, not only of that but 
their duty to their God—was intrepid and direct, that of a conscien- 
tious man, who scorned to spare the hollowness of the self-righteous 
and superficial. Mr. Marshall’s expression is grave and unpretending ; 
he uses considerable but not ungracious action, though he sways his 
body rather too much, and partially closes his eyes at times during 
his delivery; we are told, however, of Bourdaloue that his eyes were 
closed throughout the entire sermon. The rey. gentleman, whose age 
is about 50, was until, I believe, the last two years, a Minister of the 
Church of Scotland, which, however, he left through conscientious 
scruples: he was subsequently ordained to the Church of England, 
when the incumbency of Maryport becoming vacant, it,was, with 
a well directed liberality, conferred on him by the patron, Mr. 
Isaac Cooke. 
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Clifton Church. 


“Tae sons and daughters of service part with liberty but not with 
nature in their contracts,” says Sterne; but I thought somewhat dif- 
ferent to the rey. wit as I stood by the porch of Clifton church, and a 
lofty perked-up looking dowager approached, followed by one of those 
non-descripts, made of buttons and braid, called “a page.” Like all 
of his class it was impossible to tell his age; along dark fur on his 
upper lip, and a certain hardness of feature told one he had arrived at 
that mysterious epoch where man and boy meet; while the childish- 
ness attempted to be imparted to his figure in other respects, showed 
that an effort had been made by his aspiring mistress to convert him 
into something between a Cupid and a Ganymede. He was so packed 
and squeezed into his jacket and trousers, and all the protuberances 
of his body were so pressed in and imprisoned, you felt in con- 
templating him a most uncomfortable misgiving lest, like most things 
too cruelly imposed upon, they would one day or another revolt, and 
laughing to scorn all the ingenuity of tailoring and the power of 
stitches, burst forth in native fulness and form to the world. This 
poor boy had certainly parted not only with his liberty, but with his 
second prerogative, for he was like nothing in nature but—a page: save 
for the rows of buttons and the hat, which he held up with his ears, 
the creature would have looked like a crocodile, and even that would 
have been preferable, for better be like a crocodile than nothing. He 
carried a small gilt edged prayer book, about the size of a set of ivory 
tablets, for his mistress, and to bear this and himself upright seemed 
his principal business. She had romantically, too, re-baptized him 
“ Alphonse.” Alphonse walked up to the pew, and placing the prayer 
book there, turning on his heel, took up his position in the gallery by 
a full-blown footman, : 

One, two, three, four feathered dowagers, a fifth, a sixth, and the 
line threatens to stretch out to the crack of doom—each occupying for 
the most part a whole pew to herself, while several anxiously looking 
for a place crowded round the door. Young and old, all finely clad, 
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nodding plumes and flowing dresses, swept on, and still the expectants 
stood by the porch seeming more uncomfortable and more painfully 
embarrassed as others were accommodated, and the well trained 
sextoness fitted by from time to time, affecting of course to understand 
nothing of the significant though almost imploring glances meant to 
make interest as it were for the humblest portion of the humblest pew 
in the church. The impotent man in scripture waiting for some one 
to place him in the pool, was hardly more helpless than these people 
waiting for places, for though they could walk themselves, they saw 
many “step in before them” to vacant seats, of which they dare not 
avail themselves: any of the five porches of Bethesda were at least 
open to those who could first approach them, but unless you can find 
some one to allow the sexton to “ put you in,” your strength of limb 
or priority of attendance is of little use in Clifton, or, in fact, in any of 
our fashionable churches. And should it be more diffieult to reach 
the river of life now under the Christian dispensation, than of old the 
healing waters of the Hebrew pool, the virtues even of which were 
limited to far too few? The bold and broad invitation of the inspired 
writer was not given in this niggard way; it was not directed to the 
“ first,” or second, or the third that “ stepped in:” “ Ho every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; and he that hath no money, come ye 
buy and eat; yea come buy wine and milk without money and without 


price.” How different this announcement to what we occasionally 
read in the advertising columns of the local papers—* Two or three 
pews to be let in Clifton church, in good situations,” and so forth. 
Are these to be approached without money or without price? Just 
try and see—and in good situations, too, where your feathers will 
wave, and your fan flutter, and your saphire-mounted smelling bottle 
send forth its incense, amongst the foremost of fashion: where you 
may see and be seen, and note the look and mark the dress of your 
neighbours—this means a good situation, where a commanding view 
and a good prospect of the surrounding congregation may be had. 
You that thirst, come not near the sacred soft-cushioned preserve— 
yested property, freehold interest, or anything or any term you please, 
for the privilege which one man pays for, under the invidious pew 
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system, of shutting another out of the house of God. Were I a 
Sampson Agonistes I’d pull, not the pillars of the temple down, but the 
pews up; for while several in the present instance were standing by 
the entrance or in the aisle, crushed or thrust aside by each person 
that entered, nearly half a dozen pews in my own neighbourhood 
had but one or two persons in each; and as if their isolation was not 
already sufficiently provoking, they kept the doors open, moving them 
to and fro upon their hinges to create a gentle breeze. 

Clifton church, though a parish church, and a church capable of 
accommodating a large number, is not to any extent the church of the 
parishioners ; the rich and the non-resident occupy the reserved seats, 
and those few that are still nominally free are filled by servants, as 
impatient as their masters of the poor man’s contiguity tu their lace 
and livery. Iti isnot the church of the poor man; he has no business 
there in that? ‘atmosphere of eau de Cologne and bouquet de la Reine, 
where the glitter of gilt-edged prayer books and the rustle of brocades 
present sounds and sights extraordinary to humble comprehensions. 
The rich must worship, it is true, as well as the poor, and agreeable 
spectacle as it is to see the poor attend in truth and sincerity, the rich 
joining in the services of the church in humbleness and reverence are 
a still more gratifying sight; but the poor ought not to be kept out of 
their own parish church—from the pews by the rich, and from the free 
seats by their powdered footmen. It is such exclusiveness, when 
carried into the church, that begets those hostile feelings Bulwer so 
truly represents in the character of the old woman in Eugene Aram, 
when she says, “the Scriptures are the comfort of the poor, for they 
tell us it is harder for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for the rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

The congregation of Clifton, too, generally carry the easy lounge of 
the drawing-room into the church: they make themselves as comfort- 
able as they can during the reading of the Confession, Litany, and 
other prayers, in contempt, if of nothing else, of the }8th canon, which 
says, “ All manner of persons [no exception, you see, for magnificos] 
then present shall reverently kneel upon their knees when the general 
Confession, Litany, and other prayers are read, and shall stand up at 
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the saying of the Belief, according to the rules in that hehalf 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer.” That there are many 
exceptions, I willingly and with pleasure admit, to this irreverent 
negligence, 

Four clergymen were engaged in the performance of the service— 
the rector, two curates, and the celebrated Dr. Pusey, who read the 
communion service. When I saw the latter I was most amazingly 
disappointed: somehow or other I had fancied to myself that the 
so-called ‘ Heresiarch,” with whose name—which has also given a 
name to a new movement—the religious world is full, the terror of old 
ladies and young, and the great butt of all Exeter Hall, was a fearful 
bugbear little short of a Giaour. Oh, how often has my poor old aunt 
trembled with fear and rage as she read the Record until the spectacles 
were almost agitated from her nose, and all at the mention of this 
man’s name. Smithfield she thought was again to blaze with Reform- 
ers and the Pope to preach at St. Paul’s, and all was to be the doing 
of Dr. Pusey—he sacrificed a lamb, she assured me, every Friday, 
and I in return assured her his butcher's bill must be enormous. 
And this poor, thin, sickly man, with a voice plaintive, and a face 
melancholy with the pale cast of thought and illness, a figure tall and 
stooped, and a step slow, telling of infirmity not from age, (for his hair 
is still dark) but from ill health—this was the ogre of my aunt's ima- 

_ gination and of mine, at the mention of whose name my little nephews 
and nieces were set asleep, and crouched locked in each other’s arms, 
with their heads beneath the bed-covering. After the victories of 
Blenheim, Malpaquet, and Oudenard, the word “ Malbrook!” from its 
mother would have frightened into quiet the most refractory infant in 
France: amongst the little impracticables of our domestic circle the 
name of “ Pusey!” was equally talismanic—a shadow of dread which 
none but the curate of our parish had the power of exorcising. And 
there was that “ Doctor,” no ogre, no monster, a poor, plain, pensive 
man, who seemed all unconscious of the hubbub he was raising 
around him. Oh, how my aunt, good old soul, had she been there, 
would have stared to see that he had neither hoofs nor horns—that his 
eyes were not like basilisks’, and that the murderous mark of Cain was 
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not written on his forehead, and that he did not walk in with that 
scarlet lady of bad repute under his arm, and that he did not feast 
upon heccatombs of slaughtered innocents. He read with a slow, 
plaintive, almost sad voice, and his utterance, from physical weakness, 
was subdued: he appeared to me the last man—looking, as he did, 
like some recluse just come from his cloister—to set the world by the 
ears, or lead in any great movement, innovation, or restoration, as 
you will have it. Luther was a man of stern muscular power, and 
immense firmness and obstinacy by nature; Melanchthon, too, was a 
hero; but Dr. Pusey’s greatness would seem forced upon him like 
Malvolio’s, by circumstances—if he has been lifted into note, it would 
seem none of his doing or seeking. He seems to have the capacity 
neither physical nor moral for battling in the vanguard of a great 
movement; there is none of that vigour, or strength, or activity of 
character required for one taking the part and position he does in the 
English Church of the 19th century. He is a scholar of deep erudi- 
tion, and a theologian of large and extensive acquirements, especially 
amongst the earlier fathers of the Christian church ; but he is far 
from forward, neither eloquent, nor energetic, and even his writings, 
while they attest rather than display profound study, vast reading, and 
painful elaboration, want that lucidness, force, and originality which 
are the characteristics so often of decision, and with the multitude 
most attractive. Report speaks of him as an amiable, charitable, and 
pious man in private life: on doctrines I am not learned enough 
to speak. 

The sermon was preached by one of the curates. It was smoothly 
written, and not particularly calculated to make his “ highly 
respectable congregation” uncomfortable. 
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Redelie_ Church. 


« Artow me, Madam,” said I, offering my arm to an old lady who 
happened at the moment to be descending from a fly close by the gate 
leading from Redcliff Hill, She thanked me and availed herself of 
the proffered assistance, and as she seemed bound for Church I 
begged she would double the obligation by continuing to lean on me 
until we reached the porch. The weather was stormy, and the wind 
as we crossed the churchyard caught up the sear and yellow leaves 
of autumn, and flung them with a sort of boisterous sport in the old 
lady’s face and mine, as if in mockery of our newly-formed acquaint- 
ance. The soft red earth, too—the fat rich loam, fed with many a 
meal of mortality, was thrown up in several directions around, as if 
Death, mole-like, had been working beneath us, and showed his 
subterraneous progress in each fresh made grave. I noticed the 
circumstance to my venerable companion. “The old gravedigger,” 
said I, ‘“‘ Madam, seems to have made preparations hereabouts for 
the reception of more than one guest, who may arrive in the course 
of the day, and lie in those newly decked beds, which like a good 
host he has got ready for them.” Whether I was too poetical to be 
intelligible, or too plain to be pleasant, I cannot say, but the old lady 
merely answered “yes,” and changed the subject by inquiring what 
Sunday it was. “The seventh Sunday after Trinity, Madam,” said 
I, and by this time we had entered the church. 

Having lent the old lady the use of my arm, I thought the least 
she might do was to offer me the use of her pew, but she did not: so 
I nodded to the sexton, and the sexton nodding in return showed me 
into one, where there were two young ladies, more than an equivalent 
you will probably say for one old one. I made a slight apologetic 
bow to the fair interns, and sat me down in vis-a-vis to both on a bare 
seat, for not content with one cushion, and probably expecting no 
other visitor, they had made themselves a little more comfortable by 
laying their foundations upon two. I gave rather a significant glance 
to our relative conditions, but they did not seem to understand me. 
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I thought for a moment of sitting between them, but the space was so 
small, and my years being fifty-five, I questioned if the freedom would 
be taken in good part, so I remained as I was. “I wonder who are 
my fair companions,” thought I, and I dare say they asked a like 
question of themselves—* Who is that queer old quiz in the snuff- 
coloured coat?’—for the casual contiguity of a stage-coach or a 
church pew usually beget such speculations. 
“The pride of Bristowe and the western londe,” 

was the very novel quotation which occurred to me as I glanced up 
the long arcade of the south aisle, determined to make any little 
observations I deemed necessary before service began. People are 
tired of hearing Redcliff Church praised—its grand proportions, and 
exquisite details; and not unnaturally so; for it is the never-ending 
theme of all our local antiquarians and little letter writers: but tire of 
silently, deeply, and devoutly admiring it you never can: all the 
affected prattle of the art cannot convey the feeling with which for the 
first time long drawn aisle, graceful column, solemn arch, and groined 
ceiling burst upon the view, and fill the mind with all the influence of 
grandeur, symmetry, unity, and beauty combined. Nor does it at all 
diminish the effect to consider that the history, origin, and date of the 
building are lost in the dim distance and defective records of the 
past—that the splendid structure has outlived its own annals. Whe- 
ther it owes its erection to Cannings or Hardinge, De Byrtonne or 
another, let us be content to take it as a sublime monument of the 
the liberality and pure taste of a by-gone age: as the individual 
author, founder, or finisher has ere this I hope received his reward. 
Independent of architectural proportions and perfections there is 
always something about an ecclesiastical building to excite interest 
and awaken reflection, which in “far resistless musings” carries us 
back to by-gone history and habits—the hundreds of years that have 
rolled over spire and pinnacle, battlement and buttress, each leaving 
in the blunted angle and the rounded sculpture some traces behind, 
are all evoked in shadowy array, and as it were required to “ render 
up their dead”—the generations that have worshipped within its 
walls in all the gradations and variety of habit, manners, customs, 
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and dress—the scenes we fancy they must have witnessed as we gaze 
on each old corbel head of mitred abbot and mailed baron, the 
obdurate, impassive depositories of secrets we would fain know or 
force from their possession—all these attach to a building such as 
this interest heightened by obscurity, making its very dimness a 
source of grandeur. 

Redcliff Church, for a building so old, does not abound in monn- 
ments ; the most remarkable I noticed was a heap of quartern loaves, 
which partially blocked up one of the windows of the north aisle. 
Whoever the ancient worthy may have been by whose munificence 
this Sunday supply is distributed, his descendants seem determined 
to make his works so shine before men that they shall not forget 
them: nor have I any serious objection, only that it gives that part of 
the church the appearance of a baker’s shop. There is a sprinkling 
of weeping willows, smoking torches, and tea urns, the usual illustra- 
tions of surviving affection and departed worth: these, with the 
monument of some ferocious defunct, who has surmounted his tablet 
with a brace of ten-pounders, a tattered banner, and a battered 
helmet, form the principal mural curiosities of the place. There is, of 
course, the usual board of bygone mayors, which with a laudable 
pride is preserved in every parish church, \and in the present instance 
contains a list of names from William Cannings to Kerle Haberfield 
—the gold leaf which records the first is a little dimmed, but it grows 
brighter by degrees through his successors, until it shines forth 
in dazzling splendour in the last—not least—of those recounted: 
Cannings, I see, filled the curule chair six times, and by a partial 
coincidence Kerle Haberfield is the only other cognomen which 
oceurs twice; I am sorry the parallel is not complete, and that two 
such men, to whom Bristol owes so much, and whose names will be 
preserved in the pantheon of her local history, should not stand in 
most respects equal in their parish records, as they are in their 
public and private virtues: there is still an unoccupied space 
remaining where with a little compression the name might be 
quadrupled, and William Cannings and Kerle Haberfield go down 
to posterity on like and suitable terms. I throw out the hint in 
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all sincerity as the lst of November approaches, and it may not 
be lost. 

The congregation seem respectable and civil, though I should have 
been able to say more for the latter quality, had the young ladies 
before alluded to lent me a cushion. I was never well-looking, and 
there is a sobriety about my snuff-coloured coat which is not emi- 
nently attractive: to these circumstances I suppose I must attribute 
the fact of neither offering me during the first singing a share of their 
hymn-books: in the second, howeyer, some gentleman in the next 
pew noticing my destitute situation, and seeing from my musical face 
that if supplied with the means I might probably prove of good 
service to the choir, kindly handed me one of those tiny tomes, thus 
tacitly rebuking the incivility of my fair neighbours, and I now take 
this opportunity to thank him for his attention. 

I expected to hear the sermon preached by the vicar; for having 
read a letter from his pen about a fortnight before in the columns of 
the Mirrer, I was not a little curious to see how one who could com 
pose the following letter, could enlarge upon a text:— 

“The Case of the Rev. M. R. Whish, Prebendary of the Cathedral Church at 
Salisbury. 
“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“Mr. Whish will submit his whole case to the proper tribunal, before which 
only he can be lawfully summoned. Mr. Whish has the authority positive to act 
always by his own Diocesan's advice, and to keep faithful to the oaths and pro- 
mises which he solemnly made before his Bishop, the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and to him exclusively; and he never promised obedience to any other 
authority whatever, as far as his ecclesiastical duties were concerned. 

“P.S.—May I also ask of the learned civilians of Bristol, by what autbority a 
layman assumes the office of a Chancellor, so as to grant licenses for marriages, 
contrary to the discipline and law regulations of our Church? that most Divine 
ordinance that is held still sacred by us, whether the Dissenters may choose to 
do with their own marriages by the late liberty granted them, and so be justified 
in acting accordingly. But why should the Church, taking so different a view of 
the matter of marriage, act so injuriously towards its members, and inconsistently, 
and bring themselves into disrepute ?” 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico, says Tacitus : and the above is so mys- 
terious, it must be sublime. At first I thought it was an extract from 


the book of Mormon, or old Tom Rowley’s recovered manuscripts ; 
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and then perhaps that it might be one of those ingenious puzzles the 
meaning of which is only got at by reading them backward, but it was 
not much more intelligible that way than the other, so I gave it up: 
the first part is directed to the public, and the postscript, which is 
longer than the letter, to learned civilians of Bristol. There is a 
determined air about the whole not to do something, but what that 
something is I cannot say, and by whom required to do it I cannot 
conjecture. 
“ He who could explain it would be able 
To add a story to the tower of Babel.” 

The service was performed and the sermon preached by a gentleman 
tome astranger. His text was the 14th chap. 11 v. of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, “ For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” His view of the subject was 
just, and his mode of treating it lucid: his illustrations apt, and his 
language, though not showy or ornamental, was smooth and flowing ; 
but he rather read than delivered his sermon, and his tone and manner 
were both monotonous. The mechanical aid of elocution should not 
be overlooked so much as it is, and no man should think his matter so 
good that it may not receive some assistance from action and in- 
tonation. 

There are few places where humility might not be appropriately 
preached, and Bristol need not of course be excepted from the number. 
Go where you will and you find a great man or men in his or their 
own opinion: draw the smallest circle you can of society, and you see 
amongst them envyings, self-exaltations, &c.—the least village has its 
great man, the smallest hamlet its degrees of comparison: a large city 
like this cannot, therefore, be without its gradations, and its sets, and 
its ranks, and its so called good, bad and indifferent society. Nor is it 
alone to the highest that these lessons of humility should be taught, 
for there are few people from the man of moderate competence, who do 
not attempt to look down upon or up to other people: few think the 
acquaintance of their equals worth having, and feel far more proud of 
a nod of condescension from a person who is in his turn a toadyer to 
some one else, than the cordial hand-shake of an honest neighbour ; 
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there is a restless and unnatural striving to get out of our sphere, and 
when we have got out of it, we find that those amongst whom we have 
got are striving in turn to get out of theirs, only to find the same 
uneasy aspirations “ further up”—the same feverish anxiety to receive 
the recognition of a greater— 
“Fleas there are that live on men— 

Other fleas bite these again ; 

These little fleas have fleas that bite ‘em, 

Thus fleas bite fleas ad infinitum.” 
Oh, if any could have the honest humble independence to take a place 
apart from the castes that try to overtake each other on the high road 
of life ; and mark the little envyings, hatreds, and jealousies, the pet- 
tiness of false pride, the presumption of worthlessness, that pass before 
him—all unwilling to take the low room at the marriage, all anxious 
to mount to the highest—he would be led to think more of himself and 
less of others, and resolve that true respectability consisted in “ doing 
his duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call him,” 
without caring or seeking to go out of it, ’ 

I don’t know whether or not parish clerks may be out of my pro- 

vince: if it were not taking a liberty, however, I would meekly beg 
that the rey. the vicar might, when not occupied in writing profound 
letters like that referred to, devote a spare hour to teaching his clerk 
to deport himself with more reverend humility in his business: he 
lolled upon his left hand with an air of the utmost complacency, and 
casting a sidelong glance towards the ceiling said, ‘‘ We beseech thee 
to hear us, good Lord,” as if it did not greatly concern him whether 
his prayers were complied with or not. 
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Trinity, Wotwells. 


Some how or other I had got it into my head that all the grand 
people remained on the hill—that the rustle of silk and satin was 
reserved alone for the ears of my reverend friend, James Taylor—that 
to the care of that estimable divine was appropriated the spiritual 
superintendence of every soul belunging to every body that had five 
hundred a year to maintain it—if, indeed, the application of the 
income tax did not define the limits of his pastoral duties, 

Tilusion this undoubtedly was, as I soon perceived on entering the 
portals of Trinity, Hotwells, where, though feathers did not flaunt as 
high, and colours did not seem as bright as on the sammit—wealth 
having subdued its finery to a more chastened and primitive point; 
still wealth and rank were very visible and filled the edifice from aisle 
to gallery, leaving comparatively but a small space for the poor man. 
It was in vain that I looked round for the humble population of 
Hotwell-road and its purlieus. It is true there were some free seats ; 
and in many instances I could see a creditable willingness on the 
part of those who possessed pews to share them—still the proportionate 
accommodation for the poor man was as nothing, his wealthier and 
more fortunate fellow having in this case as in others crowded him out. 

It was originally, I believe, intended to have been more the church 
of the multitude than it at present is; no sooner, however, was it 
consecrated than half the*population of the hill “ rushed like a torrent 
down. upon the yale :” and when reserved seats had been found for 
them—and I suppose they were first served—the residue of room 
which fell to the dwellers in the district was very inadequate, the 
crumb of space which remained after the “rich men” were supplied 
being small indeed compared with the number who stood in need of it. 
Yet, when you consider that both churches are filled to overflowing, 
and that the spiritual welfare of the rich is quite of as much import- 
ance as that of the poor, the only remedy left is to build more; and 
with the former rests the solemn responsibility, since they have 
displaced the latter, to provide accommodation for.those they have 
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excluded, which they may easily do from the abundance of means 
with which Heaven has blessed them, It is in their neglect in making 
no equivalent that the blame and injustice lie, and I wish both the 
residents and visitors of Clifton could be induced to view the matter 
in this light: the latter are particularly bound, when they come into a 
parish for a time, and dispossess those who have a prior right to the 
parish church, (I mean the actual inhabitants of the place), to ai? ° 1 
giving something in return for what they take. 

The congregation of Trinity, Hotwells, is of a particular characte: 
being principally composed of persons of that complexion in the 
Church commonly called “ Evangelical.” I do not like distinctions, 
and in the Church I deplore them; but as this designation and that 
of “orthodox” have become common and accepted terms in talking 
of such things, one is absolutely obliged to use them, which he may 
do, I conceive, without favour or offence. I know the dilemma to 
which an unfortunate newspaper editor is reduced when he encroaches 
upon such delicate ground; but in this case should I inadvertently 
tread upon any one’s toes, I alone must be held responsible for the 
accident, in whatever way you choose to visit it. { would beg myself 
to suggest, should you not have the Christian patience to bear with 
frankness from me, that you order your beadles to bludgeon all men 
they see enter in snuff-coloured coats, by which plan they will be sure 
some time or another to fall on the real delinquent. 

The congregation of Trinity, Hotwells, is, I have said, Evangelical, 
as their subdued deportment and plain dresses evince: there was a 
manifest and in some instances a studied gravity about their looks, 
and I was glad to see that only one carriage, and that with a single 
horse, drove off from the church-door at the conclusion of the service; for 
I do not think it is coming with an “ humble, lowly, penitent, and obe- 
dient heart” when you “pull up” at the House of Prayer with blazing 
liveries and steaming bays. Nevertheless, while I believe that true 
religion may be and is often united with the utmost seriousness of 
manner, I am also convinced that it is not inconsistent with a cheerful 
and even gay face and free disposition. “If the taste of a Quaker,” 
says an able and well-known writer, whose name I do not give lest it 
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prejudice my quotation,—* If the taste of a Quaker had been consulted 
at the creation, what a silent and drab-coloured creation it would 
have been ; not a flower would have blossomed in its gaities, nor a 
bird have been permitted to sing.” Nature itself in its sunshine and 
sparkling streams clothing the trees with verdure and the gardens with 
beauty, does not seem to hold out the example, or impose the obliga- 
tion of austerity. With a very natural and a very common feeling of 
self-sufficiency—perhaps some would call it vanity—I think myself 
one of the most correct and moderate judging men on the subject of 
the distinctions now introduced into the Church. I think we have had 
a happy deliverance of the old drowsy, indifferent parson, to whose 
supineness and carelessness the growth of Dissent is attributable—a 
sort of black-coated squire in the parish, only distinguished from the 
lay neighbour with whom he drained the daily magnum of Port, by 
drawing his income in tithes instead of rents. A new spirit sprung up 
to stay the progress of the dry rot which proceeded from such persons, 
and was fast extending through the English Church; but the impulse 
given to this re-invigorating spirit might have hurried us into another 
extreme—to supplant with the excitement of Dissent the calm dis- 
cipline of the Church, to hold forms and authority in contempt, and 
efface the characteristics of a national establishment—had not another 
and new movement been made to remind us of first principles, and to 
prove that practical charity and formular decency were not incom- 
patible with spiritual piety: this new movement again has moved too 
fur and too fast in many places, where we find youth and imprudence 
—the excess of zeal and the lack of discretion—hurried on to offend 
the popular and hereditary Protestant feeling of England with crosses, 
candlesticks, &c., which create alarm and cause division. This is my 
confession of faith, and it is not strange that I think it a good one, for 
if I did not I should not hold it; I could not resist the temptation of 
touching on the topic, though I know it is a ticklish one. If, however, 
any one else entertain a different opinion, they are welcome to it, and 
may rest assured I shall not feel the slightest inclination to roast them 
for heretics: on the other hand, they are not likely to prove they are 
right by meditating faggots against me or the unfortunate Editor who 
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occasionally affords me the use of a column for my “ Church-going 
gossip.” I do not despond at all for the Church from these divisions ; 
I believe they are all working together for good, and that it will rise to 
renewed might and efficiency from all its throes. ‘The country is 
being covered with new churches, and I should not discourage the 
emulation which prompts one portion to make an effort to rival the 
other in the extension and increase of such edifices. Neither should 
I be disposed to reject the money contributed for pious and charitable 
purposes, whether collected at the church porch or from pew to pew: 
nor is it a proof of their sense and Christianity who quarrel on such 
points, or make themselves miserable on one side or the other about 
what is not very essential.* 

But what has become of Trinity, Hotwells, all this time? The 
truth is, I have been so pleased with my own wisdom and theological 
reflections that I could go on listening to myself for ever, if something 
had not reminded me of my business. As the church was apparently 
filled when I entered, I took up my position in the south aisle, and 
placing my umbrella against the wall and my hat on that, the sobriety 
of my snuff-coloured coat saved me from that intensity of gaze to 
which a well-dressed person in a free seat or an open standing is sub- 
jected. About the second lesson, however, my humility was rewarded 
by the sextoness placing me in a pew: yet I subsequently wished she 
had left me where I was, for my attention was from time to time dis- 
tracted by one or two objects within my view, which, however well 
disposed, I could not help observing. One was a gentleman with three 
children, about five, seven, and nine years old, and never did serjeant 
more rigorously drill a raw recruit than did this parent these three 
little creatures: his eye was constantly upon them, and if they did 
not hold up their heads and look point blank upon their prayer-books, 


{* We should advise our friend in all future papers to keep clear of polemic 
theology, or he will surely get himself and us into a scrape, or subject us to what 
we have quite as great an apprehension of,—we mean a controversial correspond- 
ence. We do not believe he has sinned very much in the present instance, and 
we therefore have spare’ his paper, though we assure him Damocles' sword never 
hung by a lighter hair than our scissors did over the delinquent part of his pre- 
sent “Church Goer.” We are sure our friends good sense will point out the 
imprudence of his again touching on such topics.—Note by the Editor of the 
Bristol Times, and printed in that paper.} 
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he was sure to see the slightest relaxation, and poke them into painful 
attention,—if the book or the head dropped from weariness, and their 
little eyes wandered for a moment from the print, he noticed it instantly, 
and recalled them with beck, nod, or wave of the hand to fixed gaze 
and formal attitude. His children seemed to engross all his devotion, 
and drilling them was his main occupation: it was almost in vain that 
I attempted to recall my scattered thoughts from this family group; for 
when I had succeeded at one moment, the book of the youngest falling 
into a horizontal position called for the interference of the indefatiga- 
ble father, who only changed his line of action to see that the eldest 
had turned over the proper page. The other object to which I should 
like to have closed my eyes (and perhaps I ought to have done so) 
was an old gentleman immediately in front, who was given to shake 
his head most violently, piously he would call it perhaps, at the end of 
each sentence. 

The congregation on the whole were very decorous and attentive, 
and there was quite a devotional character about them—the instances 
I have alluded to being rather the result of excess in this respect than 
otherwise. The ladies had a large majority, being I should think at 
least ten to one; and in the number of really handsome faces, en- 
shrouded in plain bonnets, one could trace, perhaps better than in any 
thing else, the progress of Evangelical principles which seem to have 
made most spread amongst the fair proportion of the community, and 
given a different direction to these feelings of youth which might, in 
ordinary cases and under other circumstances, seek and find excite- 
ment in the crowded ball-room. 

The service was carefully performed, but the singing, both chaunting 
and psalms, though correct, was, I thought, feeble. One of the penal- 
ties (should I call it such) which a “ Church Goer” pays for his 

‘ migratory habits is, that he often falls in for, as it were follows,a round 
of collections from church to church. On the two previous Sundays it 
had been my good fortune to have an opportunity of exercising my 
humble liberality, and a sinister spirit made me secretly wish the pri- 
vilege of adding to my fast accumulating good deeds denied me on 
this day: a few minutes before the sermon, however, I saw two or 
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three portentous silver plates shoved intu as many pews, with a very 
significant whisper from the sextoness, There was no mistaking the 
“move,” so I proceeded to debate the matter with myself,—* This is 
the third collection,” said my left hand to my right, “you have been 
called on to contribute to within as many weeks—you cannot afford to 
go on this way, otherwise you must give up your ‘ Church-going’ as 
far too expensive a kind of pilgrimage; besides, your well-brushed 
snuff-coloured coat is beginning to blanch at the elbows, and it is only 
by the most indefatigable attention you can make your beaver look 
decent.” “ Nevertheless, I'll give something,” replied the right hand, 
“I should be ashamed to pass the plate without putting something on 
it.” “There now,” added the left, “you see it is not real charity 
that prompts you to the act; itis only because you would not be 
thought shabby, and there is no merit in the deed that boasts no better 
motive.” This rather staggered right hand, especially as he was not 
quite so unwilling to be argued out of his intended donation. “I had 
better abstain,” thought he, “from giving, since I cannot give in a 
better spirit,” and he was not reluctant to be convinced to do as his paltry 
penuriousness dictated; but his good genius made another effort, and 
determined him to give (willingly or not), sooner than gratify his 
insidious avarice. Left hand seeing this, as a last resource said, 
“What is Newfoundland to you? Why give to Newfoundland, while 
there is ample room for the exercise of charity and the spread of 
religion at home?” But right hand was now fortified; “True,” said 
he, “I should be disposed to thoroughly cultivate the ground around 
me before I attempted to reclaim the savage and inhospitable tracts of 
Labrador ; but confess you must that if I withheld my mite, it would 
not be on principle, it would be through penuriousness ; and I am at 
least safe in giving, for I can possibly do no harm, and must do some 
good.” Right hand had the day, and the contest terminated in my — 
placing a shilling on the plate as I left the church. Don’t laugh, 
fortunate reader! my shilling may be as much as your sovereign, and 
should not be despised as a miserable mouse from a mountain of 
argument, for all offerings must be estimated not by amount, but by 
means. Besides, I saw more than one lofty lady, whose point lace 
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would have purchased my whole wardrobe, raise her eyes intently 
towards the arched ceiling, and in every direction but towards the 
plate, as she passed out before me. I would not misinterpret any 
one’s movements, or misjudge their motives, so I attributed this 
sudden fit of abstraction to an inherent love of classic architecture, 
or, in fact, to any love but an inherent love of money. 

The Rey. John Hensman is one of those men who at once win 
you with a look, his countenance and bearing eyincing simple and 
unaffected piety. I should not speak thus openly if I thought my 
honest and frank evidence would be received as fulsome, nor can it 
have any effect upon the object of it, for if I rightly understand his 
character, he looks for far higher approbation than mine or that of 
men. With whatever “ division” of the Church he may be classed is 
to me of little importance; I judge of him by his ministerial character, 
and from having often heard him, and so far as I am qualified to give 
an opinion, he not only preaches with a solemn, earnest, and deeply 
impressive effect, but with a true regard to the doctrines of the 
Church, and a filial deference for its high authority. There is much 
solemnity without whine or drawl in his tone, and the very meekness 
with which he urges obedience to divine injunction, instead of weaken- 
ing, rather strengthens the persuasive manner of his appeal. 

Trinity, Hotwells, is a very large and commodious, but not an 
imposing building. I could easily judge of its capacity by the crowd 
of grave pedestrians that climbed up the acclivity of Clifton Vale at 
the conclusion of the service. 
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St. Nicholas. 


I really think I must either turn or change the colour of my coat, 
for this same snuff-brown is, I fear, unfortunately for my incognito, 
beginning to be known. In my own noiseless ‘quiet way, I had 
entered the porch of St. Nicholas on Sunday last, and having ex- 
changed a kind of cabalistic salutation with the stone statue of 
Alderman Whitson, as he lay book in hand recumbent in his niche by 
the door-way, was preparing to steal into some modest corner of some 
secluded pew, when I was discovered by a little round, responsible 
sort of man, who kept guard by the vestry, and who I afterwards 
learned united in his own rotund and corpulent person the duplicate 
posts of sexton and parish clerk. ‘This important functionary viewed 
me rather inquisitively for a moment—his eyes travelled deliberately 
from the cork soles of my winter shoes to my Oxford grey pantaloons, 
without betraying any very significant sign of recognition ; but when 
in his ascending scale of observation, he reached my coat—my snuff 
coloured coat—there was a peculiar and most malicious twinkle in his 
small grey eye, as much as to say, “I smell a rat;” the moment, 
however, my green spectacles came beneath his ken, I could see that 
with an internal chuckle he said to himself, “I have caught the 
Church-Goer.” No sooner had he seemingly convinced himself of 
this, than turning with a half patronising, half deferential air, he 
exclaimed in a voice as round as himself, “ Come along, sir, come 
along,” and putting one of his short legs before the other, and 
beckoning me to follow, he pompously rolled up the aisle before me. 

Now I am a most bashful retiring man, who cannot bear a high seat 
in a synagogue, or a prominent one in any place: in St. Nicholas the 
pews are arranged Amphitheatre-like, so that the inmates look point 
blank down on every person that enters; fancy then what a trying 
thing it was for me to follow this over attentive functionary up the 
centre aisle, between two files of staring eyes. I would have willingly 
stepped into the first pew I met; but tramp, tramp went the little man 
before: “Come along sir,” cried he encouragingly from time to time, 
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as almost overcome with shame I felt disposed to stop or turn in 
anywhere, sooner than follow an ambitious little body, who, I believe, 
whether intentional or not, was making a spectacle of himself and 
your humble servant. Ten! eleven!! twelve !!!—the thirteenth pew 
was passed, and I was now in the act of leaving the churchwardens’ 
also behind, still tramp, tramp, went the little man, and I began to 
fear he had mistaken me for the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, or 
some other right rev. father in God, and was about to show me inside 
the communion rails, within a few feet of which I had arrived, when, 
making a sudden turn, he threw open the door of a pew, that from its 
topmast situation might be called the Ultima Thule, and glad to hide 
my head anywhere from the multitude of eyes I felt convinced must 
have converged in vision to me for the last two minutes, I entered, 
and found myself by the superscription on the prayer books in “ the 
minister’s seat.” The little man shut the door with an emphatic 
force, as much as to say, “you're lodged,” and rolled back again. 

I could not help looking after him: he was a study in himself, 
Equal in latitude and longitude, with a good humoured face and an 
important air, he seemed to move along as if not only St. Nicholas 
church and steeple, but the whole establishment rested on his 
shoulders, including the Lords spiritual and temporal. They call 
him, I understand, in the “ Annals of the parish,” the “ Bishop of 
Parish Clerks,” and he certainly {looked the Hierarch of the whole 
fraternity; I question if his Grace Will. Howley more thoroughly 
enters into the responsibility of his place. He is just one of those 
men who if the east end of the church was being pulled down, would 
make a living buttress with his body, being so intimately identified with 
all the details of the edifice as to be on speaking acquaintance with 
the cherubs, and on the best possible understanding with all the 
statues. He is, too, let me add, in all sincerity, the very best reader 
of all the parish clerks I have heard in Bristol or elsewhere. 

St. Nicholas church, as a building, is about the greatest architectural 
incongruity I know of: the exterior of the nave of the church and 
steeple belong to two classes of the Gothic, and the internal decora- 
tions are Grecian, the ceiling, the altar, &c.; and yet with all these 
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contradictions it is a very pleasing, light, and not inelegant structure. 
Still I think if I were rich, and belonged to the parish, I should be 
tempted to pull down the ceiling, with its little groups of pursy 
seraphims, and plaister of Paris clouds, together with that unsightly 
row of second hand bow-lights, which block up the west end. Having 
done so much, I doubt not I should be emboldened to attack the altar, 
and test the stability of those Corinthian columns of Honduras maho- 
gany which now hold their place there. Though no sapling, I am not 
old enough to recollect it myself, but I have often heard my father 
speak of the old altar which existed before the church was rebuilt in 
1762; and which, from its elevated situation—being erected over the 
ancient gateway, and approached by some twenty steps of alternate 
white and black marble—must certainly I fancy have had a very im- 
posing appearance: but my worthy parent was one of the laudatores 
temporis acti, and would have preferred, I believe, old Bristol to new 
Jerusalem. 

St. Nicholas church was founded early in the eleventh century by 
Brictric Snow, or “ fair Brictric,” Governor of Bristol Castle, and 
second son of Aylward. ‘The reader of loca! history will easily recol- 
lect this pious person as the unhappy hero in one of the most 
extraordinary romances of real life, that the records of modern Europe 
present.* 

Amongst the annals of this church there is a most curious cireum- 
stance inserted, It was one of the many customs of by-gone Catholic 
days for the corporation to attend mass on St. Nicholas day, at this 
sacred edifice, and hear the Bishop’s sermon, and afterwards receive 
his benediction. So far so good: the sermon ended, however, their 


* Agnes Strickland tells the story. Being sent on an embassy to Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders, his Excellency's daughter Maud, a “ headlong, headstrong, downright 
she,” as ladies sometimes will, fell in love with Brictric. The Bristol man, how- 
ever, would not reciprocate this case of involuntary captivation, having probably 
left behind some one in whom be had a greater interest. Some writers say that a 
Bengal tiger or a Barbary lion are very domestic animals compared with a disap- 
pointed woman, and when Maud, who bad been literally beaten by William the 
Conqueror into becoming his wife, found herself Queen of England, she very 
soon devised means to convince Brictric Snow that a gentleman could not commit 
a greater mistake than refuse a lady who had done him the honour to ask him. 
The founder of St. Nicholas, who would not enter the bonds of matrimony, died a 
captive through her means in Winchester Castle, 
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worships retired to dine at the Tolzey, and while they awaited the 
coming of the Bishop, we are told, amused themselves with playing at 
dice, it being the province of the Town Clerk to procure the imple- 
ments in consideration of a penny paid for every raffle—a source of 
emolument which might still be judiciously added to the contingent 
profits of the post. At this pursuit they killed time, and continued 
until the arrival of the prelate, whose habit it was to follow them with 
his choristers, and mayhap take a friendly hit with their worships. I 
have at this moment in my mind’s eye the Mayor and the Bishop at 
the old “ Counter,” occupied with this interesting pastime, a castor in 
the hand of each—the chief magistrate crying “ Seyen’s the main, my 
lord ;” while the head of the Catholic church emphatically added, 
‘but Eleven’s the nick, your worship.” Couple with this picture the 
Town Clerk, as Croupier, raking in the pennies, the whole concluding 
with the benediction, and a second civic visit to St. Nicholas for 
Even-song.* 

St. Nicholas was amongst the churches whose ministers were 
sequestered at the time of the Puritans. The Rev. Richard Towgood 
was replaced by some leather-lunged mechanic, when the congregation 
of Christ Church fell to the pastoral care of a fellow named Evans, a 
fabricator of small clothes (a circumstance which reminds us of Swift's 
witty reply to another preaching tailor), The cure of St. Philip's 
devolved, about the same date, on a zealous butler, named Hancock, 
who found it a more profitable trade, and more in accordance with his 
conscience to cant in the pulpit then de-cant in the cellar. 

It was only on “the proper psalmes” of the day being announced, 
that I perceived it was the 5th of November, the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot, when one of the darkest and strangest pages of 
English history forms, through the length and breadth of the land, a 


* The English church at present boasts an eminent prelate, whose penchant for 
an innocent hand at whist is well known, and whose knowledge of Hoyle is hardly 
inferior to his acquaintance with the Fathers. That some of the highest orna- 
ments of British Prelacy were not altogether ignorantof these things, may be 
inferred from the following passage in a sermon of the sainted Latimer:— Now 
ye have heard what is meant by this jirst card, and how ye ought to play it. I 
purpose again to deal unto you another card vr the same suit ; for they be of so 
nigh affinity that one cannot be well played without the other,” 
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topic for popular instruction and pulpit oratory. Unfortunate Guido 
Fawkes ! if your dry bones could be sensible, how they would rattle as 
the thunders of to-day roll over their resting place, and every 
cathedral pile and village church rings with the Popish conspiracy, 
until thejvery atmosphere itself seems impregnated with “ villainous 
saltpetre,” and the congregation become as excited as if each sat on a 
kilogramme of that “ perilous stuff.” The pacific country parson, as 
he has recourse this morning to his “pigeon holes” for his annual 
gunpowder sermon, keeps the explosive document as far as possible 
from the library fire, lest it “go off” in his fingers: and the homely 
rustic returns to his “ beans and bacon” from the quiet little church 
amongst the clump of trees, with his head full of faggots and Guy 
Fawkes, and a wholesome English horror of plots and Popery ; and I, 
for one, should never be particularly anxious to efface this feeling. I 
have no wish to persecute any for their opinions, and I would allow to 
all the utmost liberty of thought and action consistent with the security 
of society; but the genius of Popery, as persecuting and aggressive, 
is opposed to civil and religious freedom, and incompatible with the 
ease, comfort, and security of any community. It is, therefore, I 
think, that society in its self-defence is bound to stand on its guard 
against it. For my part I should not think of disputing any man’s 
individual and abstract right to conclude there was a purgatory, or 
believe in the real presence. Neither should I dream of persecuting 
him because he prayed to saints, though I held none of his doctrines; 
but I have a right and so have the community to protect ourselves 
against a system by every means in our power, which blows us up with 
gunpowder, if we do not subscribe to its particular tenets, and destroys 
public and private faith by one of its most admitted dogmas.* The 


* No faith to be keptwith heretics.—Perhaps there never was a tenet more 
dangerous or which has done more mischief than this: it has not only been 
most calamitous as applied by Rome to other professing Christians, but has 
often placed nominal Christianity compared with Paganism, in a position of 
most contemptible inferiority. Belgrade has been called the bulwark of 
Christendom, especially by French writers; but from the circumstance of the 
shameful breach of faith connected with its first siege, it might with equal 
justice be called the disgrace of Christendom. It will, probably, be pardoned 
for recalling to the reader's mind, a fact so well known on the high road of 
history. When Amurath fII. was defeated by the celebrated John Hunniades 
general to Ladislaus VI., of Poland, and compelled to raise the siege of 
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honest and liberal spirit of England revolts at such a system: it was 
one of the first nations in Europe to shake it off, and has since 
retained what may be called a wholesome and hereditary antipathy to 
Rome, as Rome has ever had an antipathy to free institutions. With 
the exception of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, there is perhaps no 
event which offers more damning evidence against Popery than this 
plot—it is entirely and purely hers; some other occurrences. have 
been unfairly and untruely attributed to her—London fire for instance 
—a falsehood which we have not scrupled to record in enduring 
characters where its 


“ Column pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies". 


That inscription I think should be at once erased by the concurrent 
will of the country, for Great Britain should not be above unsaying 
what she knows to be untrue. From the gunpowder plot, however, 
with all its odium and attrocity, Rome cannot by any ingenuity escape : 


Belgrade, a solemn truce of ten years was sworn to between them, on the one 
hand on the Koran, on the other upon the Gospels; and shortly afterwards 
Amurath surrendered the sceptre to his son Mahomet IL., only to be recalled 
from his retirement to avenge as foul an act of perfidy as ever disgraced nation 
or system. I quote in the words of the historian—“ The Turks, reposing on the 
faith of the treaty, which they religiously observed, had carried their forces into 
Asia, This seemed a favourable opportunity to attack them on the side of 
Hamers and cardinal Julian Cesarini, the yrs legate in Germany, a man of 
a violent and deceitful character, who had signalized himself in a crusade 
acainst the Hussites, persuaded Ladislaus that the treaty with the Turks was of 
no obligation, as it had been concluded without the consent of bis holiness; and 
that it not only might, but ought to be violated. The pope confirmed this 
opinion; ordered the truce to be broken, and released Ladislaus from his oath. 
All the Polish and Hungarian chiefs, except the brave Hunniades, suffered 
themselves to be carried away by the torrent; and Ladislaus, seduced by false 
hopes, .and influenced by false principles, invaded the sultan’s territories. The 
Turks, enraged at such a breach of faith, breathed nothing but vengeance, The 
janizaries went in a body to beg Amurath to quit his retreat and put himself at 
their head, his son Mahomet being yet young and inexperienced, He consented, 
and marched in quest of the Christian army, which he found encamped near the 
city of Varna,in Moldavia. Ladislaus was ready to receive him, and both armies 
joined battle. Amurath wore in his bosom the treaty which had been so solemnly 
sworn to, and so shamefully violated; he held it up in the height of the engage- 
ment, when he found the vigour of his troops beginning to slacken, appealing to 
God, as a witness of the perjury of the Christians, and beseeching him to avenge 
the insult offered to the laws of nations! Perjury for once received its just 
reward, ‘The Christians were defeated with great slaughter, after an obstinate 
resistance. Ladislaus fell with his sword in his hand, all covered with wounds. 
cardinal Julian sunk by his side ; and 10,000 Poles, who guarded their monarch, 
covered with their dead bodies nearly the same ground on which they were 
drawn up.” Amurath, after inflicting this terrible chastisement on the breakers 


of faith, retired once more from empire. 
£3 
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and John Bull, who, though he may dislike long parliaments, does 
not wish to have them dissolved in so summary a way, or to see 
King, Lords, and Commons converted into ‘sky-rockets, will never 
forget it. 

In the present instance the churchwarden, who sat near me, and on 
ordinary occasions might be called a good-tempered person, was 
manifestly excited; and I could see from the emphatic manner in 
which he joined in the service for the day, that he for one highly 
disapproved of the plan of blowing men up because they would not 
dispense with roast beef on Friday. 

The service was solemnly and impressively performed. As the 
vicar (the Rey. G. N. Barrow) ascended the pulpit, I confess I felt 
disposed to compare the black covered sermon which he. carried to a 
kind of hand-granade or bomb-shell, destined to explode with Pro- 
testant indignation amongst us in a few minutes. My penetration, 
however, for once was at fault, for the sequel proved the discourse to 
be neither overcharged nor intolerant. The text was taken from the 
Gospel of the day, Luke, chap. ix., 54, 55, and 56th vs. “ And when 
his desciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that 
we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume them, even 
as Elias did? But he turned, and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And they went to another 
village.” The words were in themselves beautifully apposite, and yet 
so obyious as I doubt not to be selected in a majority of churches that 
day, forming in the present instance the basis of a just, liberal, and 
profitable discourse. Pointedly applicable, they were also capable of 
conveying a touchingly forcible admonition to Christian toleration. 
The dominant and oppressive spirit of man, whether for the purposes 
of persecution or revenge, flies at once to the first physical means 
within its reach for gratifying its wrath: the Samaritan, with a secta- 
rian and narrow illiberality, would not receive Christ because his face 
was turned towards Jerusalem : the vindictive feelings of humanity at 
once boiled up in the breasts of the disciples at this indignity, and the 
forbearance of the Christian was forgotten for the time, as confident in 
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the supernatural powers they possessed, they would wield the fire of 
heaven against their fellow men, and as a means of gratifying 
impulses—if not passions, purely of this world.* But how beautifully 
superior, how beneficently beamed out the divine character in the 
rebuke of our Lord, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of, 
for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” The weapon was wrested from their hands—a mild but omni- 
potent interdiction was laid on human revenge: yet how apt is zeal, 
even zeal in a righteous cause, when thwarted in a rational attempt to 
carry conyiction, to have recourse to coercion in order to enforce its 
own opinious—a blind and mistaken as well as a sinful principle, 
which the whole history of the world clearly proves to have always 
failed. Did the roar of the lion, as it laid its paw on the quivering 
limbs of the early Christian, convince such of the prescribed wor- 
shippers as mingled secretly amongst the applauding crowd of the 
Amphitheatre, that the persecuting Polytheist was right? Rome 
could not command fire to come down from heaven to consume those 
who struggled for the truth in the sixteenth century, but she lit fires 
of her own, and from them was kindled a flame that overcame her 
darkness, and to this day continues to illuminate England. In the 
event, to the recollection of which we were to-day recalled, this lesson 
was inculcated. In contemplating the peril from which Providence 
preserved the Protestant church, the monarchy, and nation—in pro- 
portion as we valued the principles of the Reformation must our 
gratitude have been, and it was but natural to regard with abhorrence 
the spirit that could actuate such a project, yet we must take care that 
we be not carried into the same feelings of religious bitterness and 
animosity—that we be not insensibly led to imitate the temper we 
condemn in others, merely because our views are right, for no right 
will justify the employment of wrong in its service. We should wrest 
the brand from the persecutor to quench it under foot, not to whirl it 
* The great dramatist would almost seem to have taken a hint from this text 

in one of his well known passages:— 

“ Tsabella.—Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet, 


For every pelting, petty officer 
Would use his heayen for thunder; nothing but thunder.” 
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above our head into fiercer blaze, and hurl it back amongst our 
opponents: such acts as the Gunpowder Plot should be remembered 
only as a matter of caution, and not as a cause of emnity and anger. 
The Church can with most consistency inculcate the tolerant lesson, 
for neither the Popish plot, nor the Puritan murder of the martyr 
Charles proyoked her to a course of cruel retaliation. The occasion 
with a happy tact was selected by the preacher in the present instance 
for the iteration of this impressive lesson: a clear and impartial out- 
line of the plot, judiciously given so as to refresh and fasten it on the 
unreading mind, was followed by a warm and grateful acknowledgment 
of the glorious consequences of the Reformation it was intended to 
defeat. But while there was a high and confirmed tone of Protestant 
feeling throughout, there was no intemperate declamation, no high- 
wrought invective, to excite implacable enmity against others: we 
were enjoined rather to regard them in sorrow than in anger, and to 
show ourselves worthy of the Church which had been preserved to 
us through all perils, by uniting to the steadfastness of faith the no less 
Christian qualities of forgiveness and toleration. The discourse, as 
an occasional one, was as well written as wisely conceived—while the 
interest was preserved, profit was a paramount consideration, and 
thongh there was no apparent effort at ornament, it was equally clear 
that the pleasing and always welcome aids of eloquence were not 
overlooked with austere contempt. The delivery was animated, 
though at times I thought the cadences of the voice a little too 
musical, and the written sermon held rather tenaciously in the 
preacher’s hand throughout. 
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St. HJames’s Church. 


The pious thought of building the Church and Priory of St. James 
first struck Robert Rufus, (so called, as it is profoundly conjectured, 
by the Royal Antiquarian Society, ‘from the colour of his hair,”) 
natural son of Henry, number one of that name, and Nesta, the 
naughty daughter of some Welshman with an unpronounceable no- 
menclature. But the great enlarger, benefactor, and in short, second 
founder of the sacred establishment, was his son-in-law, the celebrated 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and Lord of Bristol, who was perhaps 
the greatest man of his age, and most adroit at the use of his brains 
and broad-sword. Having built for them a buttery, refrectory, and 
every thing thought necessary in those days to make a churchman 
comfortable, Robert imported from Tewkesbury a colony of black 
monks, of the Benedictine order, who continued to flourish I have no 
doubt in fat, and as they would tell you themselves, in sanctity for 
centuries afterwards. 

The Earl having so enriched the edifice—having endowed it with 
lands, liberties, and possessions—in life time, had of course after 
death a good right to the best accommodation it could afford for his 
distinguished corse, so he was buried in the centre of the church, 
where you need not look for his tomb, as it is more than probable you 
would not find it. Beneath an arch recessed in the wall at the east 
end of the south aisle, however, you will see his monumental figure, 
sculptured in loose simple drapery. He has, I think, the usual puppy 
dog at his feet, and an amulet on his neck, and is altogether so femi- 
nine in appearance, as to seem more like a Countess than an Earl of 
Gloucester: the cocked hat of the beadle, however, reposed diagonally 
across the features of the illustrious figure at the time of my visit, and 
though the copper lacing of the headgear might have added to the pic- 
turesque appearance of the whole, yet it prevented me seeing more than 
a portion of the nose and an angle of the right eye, which peeped pen- 
sively, I thought, over the parochial chapeau towards the organ 
gallery and adjacent objects. 
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After glancing round at the crowded pews for a few moments in 
search of some place to set me down, the sexton showed me into one 
which from its situation, shape, &c., was, I have no doubt, a kind of 
refuge for the destitute and all extra-parochial visitors. There is some 
such curious, common, and unclaimed locality in every church, which 
furnishes the guidnuncs of the congregation with subject matter for 
conjecture when the service is over, so that the door of this omnibus 
apartment is seldom opened without causing more than one eye to 
turn inquiringly towards the new comer. The interns already in pos- 
session were an interesting looking young widow and a little boy, both _ 
Ihave no doubt foreigners like myself, and I had no sooner entered 
than several heads were inquisitively popped up over the neighbouring 
pews as if to ascertain the last arrival in the strangers’ seat. I wish 
people would mind their prayers, but I verily believe such is the force 
of inherent habit, that if an angel were in the reading desk and a lady 
in hat and feathers, or even an elderly gentleman with a brown coat, 
to appear in the aisle, they would as if by concert, turn to look at the 
latter. 

The morning was hearty, cold, clear, and frosty, and each person as 
he or she entered the church, presented that peculiar appearance which 
indicates so well the pungent state of the atmosphere outside. Their 
habiliments told tuo of the arrival of winter. First came Madam, 
with muff and tippet: then, perhaps, one or two little girls, cloaked 
and beaver bonnetted, followed by a tiny brother, close buttoned to 
the chin, and his hands buried in a pair of woollen mittens; the 
family cortege winds up with the father, who conscious that he has to 
provide food for the little mouths in front, thinks his life of value, and 
fortifies himself in folds of broad cloth against the contingencies of 
climate. 

Such a group as this entered almost with me, and soon after they 
had taken their seats, Mamma distributed to each little mouth a large 
medicated horehound lollypop, as an antidote against the shrewd air 
of a November morning: this, however, did not prevent the elder 
girl coughing, which she did I suppose to prove the necessity of 
maternal] precaution, and every one knows how catching a cough is in 
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church—no sooner had she given this signal of distress than her 
sister followed, then a family in the next pew commenced, and were 
answered by two elderly gentlemen from the north aisle, who were 
echoed in the other; presently the noisy epidemic mounted to the 
south gallery, and thence rapidly extending to the organ loft, set the 
choir going in a manner less musical than usual ; the senior church- 
warden was the next whom it seized by the throat, though the moment 
the barking commenced he pulled a paper of hippo lozenges from his 
pocket ; and lastly, as if to complete its annoying vagaries, the afllic- 
tion fell amongst the children of the parochial school; and some fifty 
lads of tender ages and noses retroussés, were in a moment off in full 
cry with as much pertinacity as if they were having a rehearsal on 
Hullah's system. . 

St. James’s might have been once an imposing building ; but it strikes 
me at present with its solid low Saxon or early Norman arches, its 
heavy projecting gallery, and high pews, as rather more like a court of 
justice than a parish church. There is always a very large congrega- 
tion, this having been, if one may so speak, a popular church for many 
years, and in a densely inhabited parish, where they are actually 
obliged to pack away the inhabitants. Architectural elegance as a 
subordinate matter is therefore postponed to accommodation, and 
though one might under ordinary circumstances wish to see the 
unsightly gallery pulled down, the improvement would be far too 
dearly purchased by the expulsion of a portion of the congregation, 
The Camden Society are an excellent society, but more than their 
taste must be consulted in such matters. 

At the west end is a gallery, and over it is piled an organ-loft and 
organ; at the east is a Corinthian altar-screen, and I am told a picture 
of the Transfiguration ; I give the fact subject to exception, as I re- 
ceived it myself, for the said pictorial embellishments defied my eyes 
and spectacles to make out its design, Amongst the monuments is 
one a mural brass, at the east end of the south aisle, dated 1632, of 
Alderman Gibbes, and the lady who had the supreme felicity to be his 
wife. It is like the picture at the Vicar of Wakefield’s, where they 
stipulated for the portraits of as many of the family as could be painted 
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on one piece of canvas at the price; for the heads of the House of 
Gibbes are represented kneeling on either side of a lettern; four sons 
in the same position, and descending like steps of stairs, occupy the 
rear of their right worshipful parent, while a like number of young 
ladies, presenting the same inclined plane, if indeed it might not 
better be called a sliding scale, muster with clasped hands behind 
their much lamented mother. I should say myself, conjecturing from 
the appearance they present, this amiable and equilateral family came 
into the world at strict intervals of eighteen months, and as there was 
no Registration Act in those days, were, I hope, baptised in as regular 
succession, Near the altar is a monument to Sir Charles Somerset, a 
man in mail, in all the martial array of genouillieres, jambres, and so - 
forth: his stately lady, in pointed stomacher, ruff, and mantle, keeps 
him company. 

Close to the communion table is Bailey’s bust of the late Rev. Mr. 
Biddulph, who long held so eminently popular a position in that por- 
tion of the Established Church included in the deanry of Bristol. For 
years St. James’s was the centre of attraction, and the avidity with 
which Church people crowded from their various parishes to its portals 
almost amounted to a rage. There have been some men amongst 
those called “ popular preachers” who have been sought after with 
almost equal ardour; but the late Incumbent of St. James was in 
mental calibre, decision, strength of character, and high purpose, far 
beyond them all; his very manner bore the marks of firmness and 
command, and no one can recal to mind the measured and impressive 
step with which he mounted the pulpit, his black bound Bible under 
his arm, and the solemn and serene glance, not unmixed with severity, 
which he cast around on the congregation, without feeling that in some 
degree he must have resembled the earlier fathers of the Church, and 
also how easy it is to account for the earnestness with which he was 
followed. He seemed to derive his authority and influence perhaps 
more from the force of character than the fascination of eloquence : it 
was not over one sex alone, as we find it very often the case, he main- 
tained a pastoral and powerful iufluence ; but the intrinsic and maseu- 
line strength of his intellect could command the respect and arrest the 
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attention of the scholar and the sage. Any one so implicitly obeyed 
was not unlikely to be affected by, the consciousness of authority, and 
we, therefore, find him in matters connected with his sacred calling 
not unfrequently employing personal command as well as spiritual 
admonition, almost always, I should hope, for good. He was of that 
quality which in any situation in life would have led him to display 
firmness and decision. 

The parish of St. James is one which must be, I should think, pecu- 
liarly trying to an incumbent: though there are many respectable 
residents, yet there are an overwhelming number of poor, whose claims, 
or rather appeals and importunities, must furnish constant, arduous, 
and anxious, and very often ungracious labour for a clergyman, on 
whom, in addition to his sacred duties, that of almoner is almost 
always imposed by necessity and circumstances.* In such a parish 
we must not estimate his labours by Sabbath duties, for the least 
onerous are those performed in the pulpit and reading-desk. The 
clergyman’s door is seldom without some poor applicant, with his or 
her sad story of human misery, care, trouble, or want; and many a 
gusty winter’s night and evening, when you might picture to yourself 
perhaps the clergyman seated in quiet and ease by his library fire, you 
should, on the contrary, look for him with more chance of finding him 
in some of the narrow alleys and hovelled courts of his crowded 
parish, following some ragged guide to the bedside of sinking profligacy, 
and the abode of woe and want—localities into which he is compelled 
to carry his purse as well as his Bible. For my part, I think the duty 
of visitation, the work which such a man has to do outside the walls of 
his church, inferior to none others in practical or parochial import- 
ance. He who mingled in his grand mission with publicans and 
sinners set us a momentous and solemn example in this; and it is not 
your fine preacher, who fills his church with an admiring audience, 
whose sermons are run after and repeated in drawing-rooms, and 

* Here I may add that before I had any idea of making use of the information, 
I heard several well authenticated accounts of the acts and exertions of the pre- 
sent incambent amongst the numerous poor of his parish, which prove better 
than arguments how eminently sincere and serviceable he must be in his lebours 


for the alleviation of human misery and suffering, in a locality where they unfor- 
tunately so much abound. 
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praised by the congregation before they quit the porch, who spends 
his week evenings elaborating discourses to create effect on the follow- 
ing Sunday, who does his duty best—I would not have him neglect 
the rich, for they unhappily are not often more independent of 
spiritual advice ; but you may rest assured itis not in the drawing- 
rooms of a fayored and elect few we ought to look for the hard-working 
incumbent of such a parish as St. James's: he must also be found in 
its squalid purlieus, its alleys, and its garrets, if he would hope to 
give an account of a faithful stewardship. It is not for ease, or 
indulgence, or a mere gentlemanly livelihood, or scholastic retire- 
ment, men should enter the Church; itis an arduous and solemn 
responsibility, in undertaking which self should be the last and least 
consideration. 

The clergyman of a densely populated parish has an enormous 
amount of labour; but great also even in his greatest and most 
unassisted weakness is the good he can do; and to those who have the 
means of giving I may here remark, a better or more judicious 
almoner they could not select than the clergyman of such a parish, as 
no one has a better oppurtunity of knowing how to give or when to 
benefit. 

The parish of St. James has from time to time been deprived 
piecemeal of its proportions: the parish of St. Paul encroached upon 
its poor precincts, and the district of St. Matthew has shorn it of late 
years of its most favored locality ; and while visiting, charitable, and 
other societies are labouring in their yocations on the hill diligently, 
and I have no doubt deservedly, the burthen and heat of the day are 
borne by those in the hollow, Nor are there I believe, from all I can 
learn, a lack of labourers here; and if report speaks true, the ladies 
of St. James not only assist, and eminently assist, the clergyman 
outside the church, but closely criticise his sermons within; they 
have at least long borne the reputation of being adroit theologians 
and pertinacious disputants; and a late curate whom they tantalized 
with thorny arguments, christened them the “ Lady Bishops of St. 
James's.” Indeed the earnestness with which they attended, and the 
scrutinizing glances with which they seemed to regard the preacher 
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during the delivery of the sermon, appeared to indicate some such 
spiritual surveillance on thvir part, and I should not be surprised if 
the afternoon discourse were rigidly analyzed by many a fair and 
learned “ Doctor of Divinity,” during the evening, over flowery 
Pekoe, Henry’s Commentaries, and Cruden’s Concordance. 

All this interest, however, on their part induces the utmost attention, 
and I think I have never seen a congregation marked by more 
decorum, or who seemed to enter into the beuautiful services of the 
church with more respectful propriety. 

There is usually a long list of banns in this parish, I suppose on 
the principle laid down in Alison’s book on population, that people 
rush most recklessly into marriage where they have the least to live 
on. On the day of my visit there was a catalogue of candidates, who 
each asked leave through the clergyman of every baker and butcher 
in the parish, as Lydia Languish says, to enter into the holy estate 
with some “Sally in his alley.” This is generally a part of the 
service which appears to possess levity in the eyes of the congregation, 
and spinsters old and young giggle a little when it is given out; but it 
is in my opinion one of the most serious, and I always reflect with 
awe on the prospective amount of cares and anxieties into which each 
perhaps unthinking couple is about to rush. For fifty years I have 
eschewed it myself, and nothing short of a pinch of snuff sustains me 
when an elongated list of banns is being published. 

During the second singing the beadle mounted the pulpit with a 
large stool, from which, and the fact of its not being a fixture, I 
suppose I am correct in surmising that the incumbent and curate 
preach from different, and have each their respective, elevations. As 
I approach the impressive age of sixty, my sight begins to wane a 
little, so that at first I could not very clearly see what the red-caped 
official carried under his arm, and for a moment was inelined to 
conclude that we were about to be favoured by one of the Rey. Mr. 
M————"s migratory and most original sermons; as that eminent 
divine has a somewhat peculiar fancy for always preaching from the 
huge folio Bible belonging to the reading desk, which he causes to be 
carried up to the pulpit before him, in whatever church he may 
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happen to be officiating in his flight for the day. Looking into St. 
Werburgh’s some time since, I could not help feeling for the sextoness, 
who is somewhat fleshy and a little feeble, as she toiled painfully up 
the steep flight of stairs under a ponderous tome nearly as tall as 
herSelf, as though the preacher could not give out a text of three 
lines from a more moderate edition. Some false and wicked wag 
once remarked that the Rev. Mr. M., who is a professed extempore 
preacher, adopted this plan to conceal a written sermon from the ken 
of his congregation ; there cannot, however, be the slightest foundation 
for this, for his homilies so harmonize one with the other in style and 
subject—such a family resemblance seems in fact to pervade them all, 
that I think he may very safely trust to his memory in most cases— 
railroads, Popery, Sunday travelling, Rownham ferry, and now and 
then a feeling allusion to the most popular and extensive bankruptcy 
of the day, enriched with a parenthetical and most pointed rebuke to 
some drowsy auditor, forming the great salient points of all his 
sermons. His zealous and most uncompromising exertions on these 
several heads have made him the terror of the two boards of the 
Great Western and Exeter; and mail coach proprietors have a well- 
grounded apprehension of his homilies, and always return from the 
church when he preaches with their appetites a little impaired 

I was not fortunate enough, however, to hear Mr. M. on the present 
occasion; the incumbent, the Rev. J. H. Woodward, having preached 
from II. Thes., chap. 3, v. 5. It was a sound thoughtful sermon, 
and displayed not only a knowledge of the subject theologically 
considered, but also a knowledge, and a thorough one, of human 
nature and of life; there was much taste displayed in the structure of 
many of the sentences, and the figures, of which he is not a little 
fond, were appropriate and well sustained. He did not at all appear 
to be insensible to the attractions of rhetorical ornament, but it was 
carefully and not too profusely applied; there was now and then 
throughout the discourse some inequality in the style, but in no one 
instance was he obscure, and in many there was evidence of a free, 
refined, and cultivated eloquence. His manner in the pulpit was 
animated and emphatic, but the latter quality, coupled at times with 
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a certain air of severity, gave at moments to his discourse somewhat 
the tone of dogmatic dictation ; this, however, I am convinced, arises 
from an earnest and intrepid interest in the welfare of his flock. 

The income of St. James’s has been lessened of late years by the 
withdrawal of the Fair; the application of the revenues arising from 
which to the support of the Church was, in my opinion, the very next 
thing to the sale of Indulgences. 
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St. HJopn the Baptist. 


With its long nave thrust up Tower Lane, and its spire perched on 
the’ top of the city gate, St. John the Baptist seems as though it were 
purposely placed out of view. It is to its seclusion, I suppose, we 
owe its simplicity ; for while every other church in Bristol is pealing 
with organs, a pitch pipe is the only instrument the parish maintains. 
Of Handel they are innocent, of Beethoven quile unconscious, to 
Mendelshon they owe nothing—the rude little choir have been singing 
the Old Hundredth till they have taught it to the cherubims around ; 
and the solemn-toned clerk, who deems it his duty to look as distressed 
as he can, has been for so long a period used to this primitive mode 
of music, that I think he would refuse to hold any communication 

- with an organ, were such a novelty introduced. 

Everything around seems characterised by the same unaffected 
simplicity, for I did not notice a single “great man” amongst the 
congregation: what the churchwardens may be when they are in their 
places, I of course cannot say, for both were invisible on the present 
occasion. These important officials have each a pew snugly ensconced 
at either side of the pulpit, and their tall blue wands pointing pen- 
sively to the ceiling, appeared, I thought, quite disconsolate at the 
prolonged and unexplained absence of their owners: there was 
certainly a moody semblance of solitude about the seats in question, 
and from the fact of some industrious spiders—like that which 
laboured so opportunely at the mouth of Mahomet’s cave—having 
spun a few fine threads transversely to the doors of both, I infer it 
must have been a long time since the congregation had the pleasure 
of looking their wardens in the face. I have heard (but “ the fact,” 
as O'Connell says, “ must be a fiction”) of a church in a remote part 
of Somerset, and some early age of the world, where the parson did 
not often indulge his flock with a sermon: at length having been 

eloquently inclined one Sunday, he expressed to the clerk his 
jntention to preach; the latter made an effort to dissuade him, but 
the rector being obdurate, the other lowered his opposition to the 
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request that his reverence would not mount the pulpit; but hold forth 
his homily from the reading-desk; to this, as being uncanonical, the 
old rector objected, and inquired the cause of the clerk’s reluctance, 
which that worthy explained by telling his superior “there was a 
turkey sitting on thirteen eggs there.” Now I don’t mean to imply 
that there was any such act of incubation going on in the church- 
wardens’ seat of St. John’s, but their absence appears to have been 
sufficiently extended to allow of the incident. I think it has a bad 
effect to find those who ought to set the precedent of punctuality away 
from their posts; but as some encouragement to the parochial atten- 
dants, I think it would be as well if those officers, when it is not 
convenient to be present, would send their hats to be hung on their 
wands, as some shadowy representatives at least of constituted 
authority.* 

Like its services, the congregation of St. John's are the simplest 
and humblest, as well as the most attentive I have yet seen at any 
church within the boundaries of Bristol. There are no nodding 


*1t is only fair to insert here a letter directed to the Editor of the Bristol Times 
on the following week :— 

S1r,—The man in the snuff-coloured coat lately, I perceive, visited St. John's, 
and on that occasion his remarks on persons and things are made in a spirit so 
different from bis usual bonhomie, that I fear me the old gentleman is gouty, or 
has canght that winter affliction, a cold. 

He makes a serious and unjustifiable charge of inattention against the church- 
wardens on the uncertain evidence of an infereuce— there was a moody semblance 
of solitude about the seats"—certes, says he, they never come to church, and then 
he thinks he sees “ cobwebs transversely to the doors of both their pews.” In his 
ecclesiastical critiques, your quaint and caustic correspondent appears to have 
adopted the motto— 

“ With a soft besom I will sweep your halls, 

And brush a web or two from off your walls,” 
But the web in the present instance was, [ am convinced, pendant from his own 
spectacles and not from our pews, for the fact of his having made a mistake of 
nearly two centuries in the dates of the Mayor's tablet, proves that his vision is none 
of the most distinct—if, indeed, the whole idea be not an ingenious device from 
Hogarth's poor-box. Even supposing there did exist the attenuated threads to 
which he alludes, might they not like one of his own “ Church-Goers,” have been 
spun since the previous Sunday : and did it never occur to the old grognard that if 
the sextoness had properly swept the seats, his own censure might not have been 
80 sweeping. 

genitelly speaking, I Jove your old fusty friend for his kindly and honest English 
feeling, and even now, although his remarks on myself and my colleague are much 
less justifiable than those he made on the Clergyman and his big book, about which 
the “ Churchman” expresses so much pious horror, I have no wish to quarrel with 
him; but he must bear in mind that a gouty toe is no excuse for peevishness, and 
before he condemn he should be well assured he has good grounds for so doing 

Tam Sir, yours, 
ONE oF THE CHURCHWARDENS oF St, Joun’s. 
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feathers and fine satins there, and people really look as if they went 
to say their prayers, and not to show themselves; they appear all 
unconscious of grandeur—secluded, as it were, in the heart of a 
great city, they know nothing of show and ostentation, and if a 
solitary feeling of rivalry enters the bosoms of any within that ancient 
edifice, it is only between the two best tenors at the first and second 
singing. 

So humble and unpretending is the parish that for nearly two 
centuries the apparition of a mayor had not been known within its 
precincts, until the present month, when one fine morning the bells, 
as if conscious of the honour conferred, announced that the reproach 
of St. John the Baptist had been taken away amongst the parishes 
of Bristol. Neither did the churchwardens and vestry seem insensible 
to the distinction, for though it has usually been the habit to paint up 
the name of the Right Worshipful at the expiration of his office, in 
the present instance they appear to have taken time by the forelock, 
for glistening in gold I read on the occasion of my late visit, 
“ William Lewton Clarke, 1843,” following some predecessor whose 
long recorded name had almost faded from the memorials of the 
parish. 

This circumstance led me to reflect on the evanescent nature of all 
civic honours: as the last gold outshines the former, so is the glory 
of the preceding mayor thrown into the shade by his successor: each 
blazes for nearly a twelvemonth, until just as he emits his last flicker 
about the ninth of November, his expiring flame serves to light a new 
one to shine pre-emment above his fellow-citizens for the same 
period—the last holder-of the state coach, the last wearer of the gold 
chain, has possession of the public admiration, and each as he 
surrenders both seems withdrawn behind the scene further back out of 
sight than ever he was before. Let a man as Chief Magistrate be 
crowned with honours, as November approaches, and the buzz of 
“ Who's to be Mayor?” flies round the city gossips, what burgess 
thinks of the person who that moment holds office, fast verging how- 
ever, once more (his course of dinners, meetings, and speeches 
almost run) to the occident of private life. 
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And what philosophy it must require, after a man has been a civic 
demigod amongst his fellow citizens for twelve months—worshipped, 
though not prayed to—controuling the collective wisdom of the 
Council House—chaperoning peers and princes, and presiding over 
public banquets—to again merge into a mere ordinary man from a 
bag wig and braided coat—to 

“ Throw down the seeptre, dare depart 
In savage grandeur home,” 
I am sure it would require more firmness, would this act of deposition, 
than ever I could command; and I give the citizens of Bristol good 
warning that if ever they make me Chief Magistrate, they must be 
prepared (if they would prevent an act of suicide, or some other 
fearful calamity) to make the office everlasting—let me once have the 
cocked hat on my head, or the gold chain round my neck, and I could 
burst with envy to see another wear them; and as for the state coach, 
after riding in it for a twelvemonth, I should look upon it as my own. 

Though the only office I ever held that conferred dignity was that 
of Churchwarden, I am in some degree able to speak experimentally 
from that, and to be in some measure a judge of the feelings which 
must actuate others in high situations, as well as in surrendering them. 
I never can forget the tumultuous sensation of triumph with which I 
took my seat for the first Sunday behind the gold-topped stick; I 
wore a pair of white gloves, and I felt my heart beating and my face 
flushed with pride as I looked down from my high seat on the con- 
gregation, and they all turned their eyes to the New Churchwarden. 
Oh, that was a moment in my life, when, in the height of my feelings, 
I said within myself, “This is indeed to be great;” and my two 
maiden sisters as they gazed up from the body of the church on 
their brother in all his glory, seemed to feel it reflected on themselves. 
For twelve months where so proud and pleased a man in the parish as 
I—presiding at vestry meetings and parish dinners, affixing my sign 
manual to lists of voters, recommending lying-in women for relief, and 
ruling over charity children; but when the time of my authority 
expired, what a hard and terrible thing it was for me to descend again 
into private life—to abdicate my high seat—to be divorced from my 
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gold-topped stick, and subsiding once more into the old family pew in 
the south aisle, be doomed to see a successor occupy the elevated spot 
from which I was wont in conscious superiority to look down during 
twelve months on the congregation! That was a bitter moment, a 
falling off to which I did not submit without many a secret pang, and 
as a past churchwarden I can sympathize with each past mayor. If 
it was hard to me to lay down my parish honours, and to retire from 
the public post of a churchwarden to privacy, with how much more 
reluctance must a state coach and cocked hat, and so forth, be sur- 
rendered to asuccessor. John Kerle Haberfield, after his two years of 
bruit and blazonry; George Woodroofe Franklyn, after entertaining 
royal dukes and dukes unroyal by the dozen; James Gibbs, having 
ridden with a Prince, and shared the bows and bouquets lavished on 
his illustrious vis a-vis, are all mortals once more; the only reminis- 
cences which any of them perhaps possess of their past greatness 
being the coachman's cocked hat and wig, (now, alas, dimmed in lace, 
and dishevelled in curl), packed away amongst other useless articles 
behind some antiquated tea-urn in the butler’s pantry. Sic transit 
gloria mundi, as some person or poet, whose name I do not recollect, 
must feelingly observed. 

St. John the Baptist consists of a single aisle and chancel, and is 
almost all windows, which, from their size, shape, and situation, were I 
have little doubt, originally intended by the founder to serve as arches 
at some future time to a north and south aisle. The founder was one 
Walter Frampton ; there is a monument of him, for its date, well and 
freely sculptured, recessed in the north wall of the chancel: this 
pious person has his head partially supported by an angel, whose own 
body is propped up in a sitting posture and most ingenious manner by 
the points of his wings brought to bear at right angles to his angelic 
shoulders: of the other monuments one is a heavy mural affair on 
the inner side of the chancel arch, and which belongs to a period 
when the stone masons must have turned statuaries: to add to the 
effect of the allegoric, the cherubs with which it is encircled have 
bobwigs elaborately gilt, and at either side are bell-ropes (I believe) in 
bas-relief, from which are hung pickaxes, sextons’ shovels, and cross 
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bones, upon which the precious metal is also extensively lavished. 
Near this affair, but at the other side of the chancel, is a monument 
with two of the most beautiful and spiri/ual cherub heads I ever be- 
held, by Rysbrach—they are perfect gems. Outside the church are 
the celebrated noseless weather beaten statues of Brennus and 
Bellinus, about whom that monstrous liar, Geofiry of Monmouth, tells 
such enormous fibs. 

Across the west end of the church is a gallery, in front of which, 
painted on panels, are six saints or prophets, so peculiarly executed as 
to appear as if done with a red poker: of the half-dozen I could only 
make out St. Peter; but even this I could not have succeeded in 
doing, had not the artist kindly furnished a hey to his identity. The 
pulpit and reading-desk are most ingeniously placed so as to intercept 
the view of the altar, and by-gone churchwardens appear to haye done 
everything of which vestrymen and Vandals were capable to spoil an 
originally pretty church. 

St. John’s still preserves in a very rude made and ancient sand-glass 
a remnant of rampant Puritanism. When tailors and shoemakers 
were preferred by their own choice in the time of Cromwell to the 
incumbencies of Bristol, this as well as the rest was taken possession 
of by some fanatical mar-text, and the said sand-glass, which turned 
on a pivot, elevated by the side of the pulpit, near where the Bible was 
placed, so that these “True Shepherds,” as they called themselves, 
measured their sermons (and most unmerciful measure they gave) by 
the primitive chronometer at their side, and many and many a time 
was its empty globe reversed, the preacher observing at each turn, 
« Now, my brethren, let us take another glass on the subject,’"—a treat, I 
should think, considering the quality of the discourse, for those of the 
congregation who indulged in early dinners. 

A little bit of romance attaches to this church in connection with 
the so-called conspiracy of Yeomans and Boucher, in the time of 
Charles I., when the government of Bristol was held by the cruel and 
cowardly Colonel Finnes. Its bells were to have rung forth the signal 
for the rising of the Royalists throughout the city, and its crypt formed 
the temporary prison of the Puritan leaders; but though many a loyal 
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ear listened during that anxious night for the startling peal, which was 
to arouse a disaffected city to its sense of duty, no sound issued from 
St. John’s, and the tramp of Finnes’s secret party hurrying those 
brave and devoted men, who risked life for their rightful sovereign, to a 
dungeon which led to a scaffold, was alone heard. St. John’s formed 
at one time a portion of the inner wall of the city, which in this part 
at least was safe from attack, as no beseiging army, would, in those 
days, violate the sanctuary of such an edifice. I do not believe that 
the date of St. John the Baptist is accurately determined : like a great 
many other buildings in Bristol, of whose past history we know com- 
paratively little, and which leave us—whilst they stand as it were in 
sullen reserve amongst us—strangers to their age and story. 

I was shown into a pew near the door, in which was a modest look- 
ing, plain dressed young woman, who might from her appearance, 

_ have been a servant maid; but from her unaffected and obliging 
manner some fine ladies might have taken a lesson. I had no hymn- 
book, but the simplicity and natural courtesy with which she offered 
me a share of hers more than reconciled me to what promised to be a 
temporary inconvenience. I accepted her offer with gratitude, for I 
recollected how often I had been similarly situated while’ in a seat 
by silk clad ladies without being treated with similar courtesy. As 
there was nothing in my snufl-coloured coat to make me superior to 
or tempt me to disown the simple-minded sister in a plain stuff gown 
by my side, neither is there anything in my homely exterior to debar 
me from the privilege of praising God from the same book as the 
finest lady in the land. When we had done I made the civil 
maid-servant as courteous a bow for her kindness as I could 
command, 

In the sermon I experienced an agreeable surprise. Everything 
was so homely around, I expected a homely discourse. It was 
preached by a young man, a stranger (I believe the curate), whose 
name I do not find in the Directory, and therefore am unable to gratify 
the reader's curiosity in this respect. I will say, however, in all 


* The name of the curate (if it was he who preached), we can inform our 
friend, is the Rey. R. Woodford.—E, B. T, 
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sincerity that I have not heard a sermon for a long time with whick 
I have been more pleased. In his language there was the utmost 
Anglican purity, evidencing though not displaying the scholar ;—his 
style was pleasing and perspicuous, while there was besides that 
obvious and earnest wish to do good, for the absence of which no 
amount of merit in the composition, no painful care in the preparation, 
can make amends. He had, I have no doubt, as some school men 
say, “thought up” his subject; and while his delivery, which was 
much too rapid and unvaried, showed practice had much to perfect in 
this respect; about his matter there was that force and freshness 
which habit and time not only do not always enhance, but sometimes 
tame down. 


It will be as well to insert here a correspondence which took place 
when these papers had reached their present number, and which it is 
necessary to be acquainted with, in order to understand some allusions 
which will be found in future chapters. A letter,.signed “ A Church- 
man,” was addressed (through the Bristol Times) to the “Church- 
Goer,” the purport of which will best be learnt from the first six 
paragraphs :— 

“Sin,—My attention has been occasionally drawn to the sketches 
with which you have lately favoured the public, and had these sketches 
proceeded no further than to what concerns the Bristol Churches as so 
many Ecclesiastical Buildings, I should have left them to be discussed 
between you and the Camden Society. 

“But it has been a cause of deep regret to me and many others, 
that you should have thought fit to indulge in pointed and personal 
critiques upon the clergymen who minister either statedly or otherwise 
in these sacred edifices. 

“Were the principle of such criticism allowable, which I at the 
outset deny, it should be remembered that a man’s worth in this or 
any other profession is not to be tested by a single, or even a few 
desultory visits to the scenes of his labours. 

“But I go further. The Minister, especially when officiating in 
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the house of God, should be looked at in the light of the father of a 
family. In the sanctuary, if anywhere, he feels a paternal yearning 
over his people. Is it at such a time that he is to be scrutinized by 
the cold eye and ear of one who goes professedly in quest of food for 
criticism ? 

“ Besides, where criticism is exercised on secular men they have 
many means of rebutting it: while in the case of the clergyman who 
is emphatically a man of peace,—whose office it is to preach patience, 
and who is expected largely to exemplify that grace, the attack, unless 
grossly flagrant, must commonly be endured in silence. Shall such 
then be exposed to animadversion, and shall the critic, sheltered by 
conscious impunity, reap the smiles of approval from men of honour- 
able minds ? 

“Tn this case, I repeat, the caricaturist and the caricatured are not 
on equal ground. It oft-times happens that men of the purest minds 
and fairest character and most tender feelings have some little 
peculiarities. To hold these up to public gaze is not only ungenerous, 
but unworthy and unwarrantable.” 


The next week the following answer was received from the 
 Church-Goer :”— 


To mp Censor, the Man twho styles and thinks Himself 
“@ Churchman.” 
“ Orandi jam finem face.” 
Terence, Andria, Act5, Scene 1. 
“ Let us now have an end of your church-going.” 
; Free Translation. 

Most Sombre Sin,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, directed and addressed to me, and published in the Bristol 
Times of Saturday last. 

As you took the trouble of writing so long an epistle for my especial 
edification, the least return I thought I could make was to read it, and 
the labour was no light one; nevertheless I did read it, Latin and all, 
and my private opinion, formed from a perusal while I picked the 
wing of a partridge, is, you never will be Archbishop of Canterbury— 
whether Sodor and Man is within your reach, is another question. 
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It is told of Warren Hastings, that having heard the orations of 
Burke and Sheridan arraigning him with all manner of,gnisdemea- 
nours, he regarded himself for an instant as a criminal; “ but,’ added 
the ex-Governor of India, “I turned my examination the next 
moment on my own conscience, and it pronounced me innocent.” 
This was pretty well my case Instead of going to a church, had I 
robbed one—had I stolen the clergyman’s surplice instead of listening 
to his sermon—instead of criticising their epitaphs, had I exhumed 
the remains of the departed, you could not have assailed me with a 
denser cloud of Anathemas, or hurled Maranatha at one in greater 
abundance. At first I thought I must have have committed some 
heinous ecclesiastical offence, to deserve such censure; but a moment's 
examination of the heart, which “ temperately keeps time” beneath 
the breast of my snuff-coloured coat, convinced me that I was not 
quite as bad as Herod the King, and a little better than Barrabas the 
robber. 

There is an old adage which says, that a certain personage (I shall 
mention no names) is depicted much blacker than he really is, and 
Southey represents him in one of his ballads as complaining in 
Catholic days of a “rascally dauber” in Florence, who did all he 
possibly could to paint him up to the highest point of atrocity. Now 
if Satan could, according to Southey, feel sore at injustice done him, I 
think I may claim permission from you, the public, and the proprietor 
of this paper, to remove the charge of impiety and malice which you, 
“A Churchman,” have brought against me, a “ Church-Goer,” in 
your “pastoral missive” of Saturday last. The readers of the Bristol 
Times have no better evidence against me than your word,—mine for 
myself perhaps will be taken in preference. As you have recited 
my imaginary bad qualities, I must, therefore, be allowed to give 
a catalogue of my really good ones: my old landlady, with whom I 
have lived on the best terms for over twenty years, declares I am the 
quietest and most regular gentleman that ever tenanted a second story, 
where, be it remarked I have sedulously cultivated for the same 
period, all the social virtues and several sorts of geraniums. My 
baker will tell you I never omitted to meet my engagements at the 
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expiration of the week, and yet presuming in no respect on the pre- 
ference which my punctuality ensured, on three distinct occasions 
waved my right to selection amongst the loaves, in favour of an old 
lady on the first floor. I never omitted to bear in mind there was such 
a person in the parish as the parson at the approach of Easter, and 
several orphans are annually indebted to me for education to the 
amount of ten shillings, punctually paid to the parish collector, I 
have bestowed two or three sums of one pound each towards the 
conversion of Sir Moses Montefiore, the Baron Rothschild, and other 
illustrious but obdurate Jews, and all the colonial Bishops are severally 
indebted to me for small sums. [ don’t know whether the Pastoral 
Aid Society are aware of my being a yearly benefactor to their 
excellent fund, but many others cannot plead ignorance of my benefi- 
cent existence, as they print my name in at least half-a dozen religions 
reports. 

I am ashamed to enumerate my own merits in this manner, but 
being apprehensive that nobody else would undertake the task, I am 
induced to be frank with the public, and confidential with my friends. 
And I ask, Sir, am I likely to be guilty of the irreverence or malice 
which you impute to me? Am I likely to be anything but a well 
wisher of the Church—as I once heard old Thorp, the dissenting 
preacher, say, “if it were being pulled down I would lend my body 
(including cork soled shoes and all) for a buttress.” Yet you have 
lectured me as if I were sacrilegious—depicted me in colours dark as 
printers’ ink can convey them. Half a dozen old ladies with whom I 
have been on such good terms that they cut me weekly out of the 
newspaper and paste me in parallel columns in their scrap books, will 
begin to think that Belzebub has been all this time taking the round 
of the churches in the insidious disguise of a snuff-coloured coat, and 
instead of fostering me in tinted albums, they are more likely for the 
future to find a warm corner for me in their parlour fires: children, 
too, will be instilled with so great an antipathy of green spectacles, 
that no young Moses will be found sufficiently partial to this embel- 
lishment to barter Pa’s pheton horse for a gross: beadles will bar my 
entrance, and every sextoness look as suspicious as if I were come to 
purloin the communion plate. 
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To prevent, then, these unfavourable impressions, so much to my 
prejudice, and so likely to arise from your letter, I beg to say, for the 
information of all elderly ladies and nervous gentlemen, IT am without 
hoofs and horns—that I am favored by nature with no more than the 
ordinary complement of teeth, and am altogether a simple-minded, 
hale, and somewhat elderly gentleman, who subscribes to every 
charity sermon, and wears a snuff-coloured coat, in which capacity 
and personal equipment I beg to take off my hat to you, Sir, and 
present myself most respectfully to the public in general, and the 
readers of this paper in particular— 


There is no malice, ladies, I hope, in my figure. From behind these 
spectacles I never yet cast an uncharitable glance at asingle clergyman 
in Bristol, and that old fashioned Prayer Book which I carry, and 
which my venerated father carried before me, was never once 


irreverently opened. 
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My friend the Editor kindly undertook my defence (?) last Saturday, 
but he seemed more intent on excusing himself than upholding me. 
A timid hare-hearted set are those editors—Christmas accounts bound 
their must liberal views; the annual £1 Is. 8d. paralizes their inde- 
pendence, and they abandon their best friend for their most punctual 
paymaster. I must, therefore, take my own part, which I prefer 
doing to leaving it in the hands of such a proxy. ’ 

You quarrel with: me for my short memorials of churches and 
clergymen: have you never heard of such a thing being done before 
under the auspices of the religious public? Two periodicals have 
been already printed in London under patronage most select and 
elect for the same purpose. If, having gone to church—which I sup- 
pose you do not deny my right to do—the sermon, the scene, and the 
occasion make such an impression on my mind that I can remember 
them all, is there great harm in committing my thoughts to paper; or 
should a clergyman be exempt from opinion above others? Massillon 
himself boldly and openly criticised the preachers of Paris when 
called to that capital by the interference of Cardinal Noailles, and no 
prescriptive right which they may have claimed to be stupid, or as 
“fathers of families” to be freed from criticism, prevented him from 
saying his sermons should be very different to theirs (je ne précherai 
pas comme eux). The late Chief Justice Bush—then Mr, Bush— 
criticised the clergy with the same boldness in Dublin, and in a public 
lecture was not afraid to tell them that the great Kirwan was the first 
to “free the Irish pulpit from the shackles of in-exertiou.” You 
would permit me, forsooth, to “meditate amongst the tombs,” and 
cultivate the genius of the Camden Society in reflecting upon sticks 
and stones; but if there happened to be a stick or a stone in the 
pulpit, he it seems must be sacred from observation. Are not there 
some suggestions which may strike a hearer, from which even a 
preacher may profit? Erasmus, who had as much sense, as you, sir, 
and almost equalled me in wit, once took some honest freedoms with 
the ecclesiastics of his day, and had his colloquies denounced by a 
Faculty of Theology, as perhaps you would denounce my fugitive 
pieces, as ‘wicked productions, the perusal of which should be 
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forbidden to all.” Yet people now say his sallies were just, and at the 
time of their publication not without profit. 

One word, in conclusion: I hope you are a Christian, as well as 
“ A Churchman :” however, it is difficult to reconcile the two in the 
following sentence, which I find in your letter, and which, for one so 
conscientious, smells strongly of salpetre :— 

“Where criticism is exercised on secular men they have many means of 
rebutting it; while in the case of the clergyman, who is emphatically a man of 
peace,—whose office it is to preach patience, and who is expected largely to 
exemplify that grace, the attack, unless grossly flagrant, must commonly be 
endured in silence.” 

If you here hint at satisfaction and so forth, I beg to say I am no 
fighting man—on principle I object to the duello. I have far too 
great an affection for my snuff-brown coat to wish to see it injured by a 
bullet, and if there were the slightest probability of my being called 
out by the churchwardens, I should certainly give up the practise of 
church-going. Observe for a moment my sober, comfortable, and most 
unmartial proportions above ; and then consider what a figure I should 
cut with a pistol protruded from my right hand, added to the pro- 
bability of my being without the benefit of clergy, should mischance 
oceur, 

I am, Sir, with all forgiveness and affection, 


Your friend, and the friend of mankind, 
THE CHURCH-GOER. 


—e se 
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The Mayor's Cyapel. 


Iwas passing the Council-House with my book under my arm, 
about a quarter before eleven o’clock on the forenoon of the first 
Sunday in “ dark December,” when a long line of carriages, cocked- 
hats, and state coaches, drawn up in front of the civic edifice, 
attracted my attention. It was the Mayor's first visit in form to the 
civic chapel; so thinking it only required my presence to crown the 
compliment paid him in so full an attendance of his fellow corporators, 
I accompanied the procession. 

In lieu of a carriage, being left to the primitive conveyance which 
nature furnished every man with at his birth, I was a little incom- 
moded by the crowd, and in trying to get a-head of the cortege in 
College Green, my snufl-brown received from the wheels of his 
worship’s carriage a few small contributions of that commodity which 
the streets of Bristol are not deficient in on a December day: as I 
contemplated the specks which disfigured the propriety of my hitherto 
unspotted garment, my choler rose for a moment in radical rebellion 
against all state, and with that natural disposition which I fear we all 
have to fly off into discontent at any fancied slight or simple accident, 
I was about to burst out into maledictions in my own mind against all 
who rode in coaches, and spattered poor pedestrians with mud from 
their chariot wheels; when my better genius rebuked me. ‘“ What 
right haye you to complain,” said common sense; “if having chosen 
of your own free will to walk near a state coach on a moist morning 
in December, you receive a speck or two on your well tended habit: if 
it were a Duke who passed on footin the same place and at the same 
moment, he would fall in for as impartial a share of puddle, and since 
you choose to be at this particular point at this particular time, you 
maust put up patiently with a spatter as you have had to do more than 
once in your walk through life.” Common sense is right thought I; 
but many an envious spirit I have no doubt has turned radical from a 
cause equally absurd. 

“Come, push along old ge’man,” said some one in my rear, suiting 
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the action to the word, just as I had arriyed at this rational conclusion, 
which his official rudeness however (for it was one of the macemen) 
for a moment I must say endangered: to carry my loyalty as soon out 
of peril as possible, I moved quickly forward, fancying I could find a 
place in the chapel before the worshipful worshippers entered, but at 
the very vestibule one of the Dogberries informed me in most decided 
terms I must wait outside until my betters were served; and as he 
witnessed my disappointment, a second laughed at the “old quizz (as 
he called me) with the big book under his arm, who was in such a 
hurry to say his prayers.” 

The state carriage drew up, and the Mayor entered with his sword- 
bearer, who carried a weapon he could hardly raise let alone wield for 
the protection of his worship, who took his stand near the door; the 
corporators as they descended from the other carriages in succession, 
bowing as they passed, drew up on either side. A sudden thought 
struck me—ere a single policeman could bar I boldly stepped forward, 
with as stately a tread as if I represented in my own particular person 
the entire city, and making a bend to his worship, which for execu- 
tion and elegance of design was, I am convinced, never surpassed 
since the days of Beau Nash, filed in between a corporator in bushy 
wiskers and another without any. This might appear impudent in me, 
but it really was the only chance I had of gaining admission, for it 
was clearly the opinion of the constabulary force on duty, that none 
but the souls of the sixty-three municipal representatives of the city 
were of the slightest value on that day of 

“ Pomps without guilt. of bloodless swords and maces, 

Gold chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces."—Dunciad. 
The sword bearer looked I thought a little suspicious at me, and it is 
probable had not the organ played up, and the signal to advance been 


given, he would have been induced in another moment or two to - 


inquire what constituency had the honoor to return a man of my 
apparent gravity, “to attend to the interests of their ward in the 
Town Council.” Such is the force of association too, that for a 
moment I almost fancied myself (proud feeling) a corporator — that 
the six maces as it were smiled upon me a brilliant recognition of my 
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right, and my old school-fellow the Town-Clerk seemed with one of 
his most insinuating looks to approve the choice of the “ free burgesses 
of Bristol.” And here it may not be out of place to observe, that as I 
am most anxious to serve the city, and it has of late been difficult to 
find persons so patriotically given on the Ist of November, I am quite 
willing to undertake the public responsibility of any ward which may 
be vacant, presuming that “ however limited my abilities to serve the 
same, I shall yield to none in zeal, assiduity, and attention to the 
affairs of this great and—and—and (in fact I can hardly think of 
another epithet) first-rate city in general, and of the ward for which I 
may be returned in particular,” 

It was really a very imposing spectacle when the doors were thrown 
open, and we—I say we, for I was still of the number—advanced 
beneath the arched and Gothic screen, the organ sending its deep and 
throbbing swell through the long aisle before us. But where after all 
were the “lights of other days”—the scarlet robed worthies of times 
gone by. The chapel was, it is true, as beautiful as ever, the carved 
work, the storied window, the time-wormm monuments, too; but the 
robed and furred, and “ fat capon-lined” aldermen, whom we had so 
often seen sweep in brilliant and imposing line through the same 
portal—my wonder as a boy, and the admiration of many older heads 
—had disappeared with things beyond the flood, The present race 
seemed no more to their predecessors than a young plantation on the 
site of a primal forest. This was my first visit to the Mayor’s Chapel 
since the municipal revolution, and fearing I might be labouring under 
an optical illusion, I rubbed my spectacles twice to make sure that the 
moderate-sized every-day looking gentlemen by my side were indeed 
the successors of the obese dignitaries of a by-gone bench—that those 
zephyr-clad Tweed, Taglioni'd, and Chesterfield-coated persons, whose 
vests fitted them as perpendicularly as May poles, and who made no 
more pretence to a paunch than a Welsh curate, were indeed veritable 
corporators—that they belonged to that body with whose being turtle 
was associated, and of whose very glory vension formed an integral 
part! Without tangible proof, though I had occular in abundance, I 
would not be convinced, so stretching out my hand I touched a 
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gentleman in front with my finger to see if he were flesh and blood, 
and not a phantom. “The fair round belly with fat capon lined” 
forsooth! there is not as much flesh in the reformed corporation as 
would build one first class alderman of the old school; then for the 
ample scarlet robe which swept the square pavements with a lordly 
fold, you have those beggarly little skirtless abridgments in broad 
cloth, popularly known by the name of Talionies, and retailed at 
twenty-four shillings each, by Doudney and Sons, of No. 97, Fleet- 
street. I protestif it were not for my old friend Garrard, whom I 
recollect for nearly forty years connected with the Council, I could 
not have believed I was amongst men more important than a market 
jury: and even he seemed like Milton’s hero “in dull eclipse,” while 
he nursed his gold mace—a remnant of better days—as tenderly on 
his arm as a child of two months’ old. I thought as he gazed round 
on the decorations of this delightful little chapel, the monuments of 
his own good taste and more munificent times, he 


“* Seemed like one who trod alone 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 

Whose lights were fled, its garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 

The best proof that the corporation must have shrunk from its 
originally fair proportions is, that one of the fullest attendances which 
I am told has been within its walls since municipal reform, were 
packed away in a few pews, four or five councillors taking up little 
more room than a single ancient corporator with gown and other 
appurtenances would have done. 

One side of the chapel is devoted to the civic body—the women 
occupy the second, and the red maids and city boys, amongst whom 
are some remarkable miniatures of our principal citizens, the other 
portions, The right worshipful attendants did all they possibly could 
to appear attentive, with a few exceptions, who seemed absorbed with 
their own dignity: the monastic appearance too, and mellowed light 
imparted a somewhat devotional effect to the proceedings, yet the day 
was evidently deemed by the crowd who crammed its aisles, one of 
display, as if the corporation came there more for their own glory than 
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that of a Creator, and the place boasted no higher presence than the 
municipal representatives of the burgesses of Bristol. 

The sage brotherhood of antiquarians have not clearly made up their 
mind as to the year of our Lord in which this church—which was 
originally a Collegiate one, and an Hospital of the Virgin Mary and 
St. Mark—was built. It owes its origin I believe to some branch of 
the early Berkeleys, and is built north and south, instead of east and 
west, for the purpose of pointing, it is said, towards the old Castle, 
whose amiable interns were its best benefactors, and who disposed 
themselves to the pious business of building churches when they were 
not otherwise occupied in cutting throats—making provision for their 
own souls in a future state, while not engaged in dispatching other 
people’s prematurely from this. The names of Robert de Gaunt, somo 
connection I suppose of our friend John, ani de Gurney, are mixed 
up with its most distant records, so that between both the honor may 
be divided ; and I believe their ashes are reposing beneath the old 
glazed tiles which form the flooring of the ancient confessional, now, 
if I be not mistaken, used by the chaplain as a robing room. Being 
a Collegiate establishment it originally supported a master and threo 
chaplains, and fed twenty-seven poor persons every day on pottage 
and other farinaceous food, the four fathers who acted as almoners 
doubtless having something more savoury for their own refection, and 
they were not wrong; they also indulged not only in venison pasty, 
and a pure vintage, but occasionally in rows with their opposite and 
equally industrious neighbours, the monks of St. Augustine, anent the 
rights of sepulture in the green in front; the difference was at length 
settled to the satisfaction of both, and no doubt the public got fleeced 
between them. About all this, however, as well as the escutcheons 
and shields, the designations, devices, &c., the painted windows, 
original purposes, and so forth, I dare say my readers ‘know just as 
much as I do; if they don’t I pity—if they do, I shall not dream of 
enyying—them. 

The monuments are numerous, fine, and varied—some of them 
present mighty lengths of Latin, and others no lack of Engtish ; and 
all so abound in culogy that one is disposed to wonder on reading 
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them, as well as the inscriptions we see on every wall and tablet 
throughout the land, where the wicked were buried. I never yet saw 
the tomb of a sinner, or a man who had not as many virtues, be- 
neyolence, &c., as he had back teeth, from which gratifying but some- 
what singular circumstance'I conclude that the bad never die, or else 
are invariably refused the rights of sepulture; or perhaps stone-cutters 
are so conscientious they will make monuments for none but merito- 
rious men, or chisel a single character for those who have not the 
piety of King David, and the wisdom of his son, Solomon. ‘No man 
can be accounted happy until he is in his grave,” said Solon to 
Cresus, and in England there are many thousand instances in which 
we never know a man’s good qualities until he gets there, and then we 
wonder we did not discover them before ; but it often uccurs that the 
amiable defunct are so modest they keep their amiability hid from all 
but their heirs or disconsolate widows, who can only be consoled for 
their bereavement by large legacies or second husbands. 

In the Mayor's Chapel there are such heaps of Latin, elegant and 
inelegant, to commemorate “ viri optimi et ornatissimi,” and “mulieres 
fide, pudicie, pis, caste,” &c., that one is inclined to exclaim with the 
Satirist— 

“Tn yon epitaphs I'm griev'd, 
So very much is said, 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 
One is to a Doctor, who sacrificed himself at the age of 37 for the 
good of his patients—an example worthy of imitation by many of the 
faculty of the present day; another to Lady Throgmorton—her life 
extended over twenty-five years, and her virtues over fourteen lines of 
middling poetry: a third is to the “ Virtuous Dorothy Popham,” as 
also to her husband, who, considering the Lucretian qualities of his 
wife, has a very equivocal crest, two bucks’ heads furnished with broad 
and antlered honors. In the East aisle, on a raised tomb, are two 
recumbent and mailed figures, supposed to be the Gourneys of the 
time of Edward the Third, and Knights of what Hume calls the 
“most sublime and romantic folly of any age”—the Crusades: having 
managed to carry back their bodies from the Holy Land, it is to be 
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hoped they had the pradence to keep their heads out of harm’s way 
while there. In the West aisle reposes a Berkeley, and in the chancel 
a brace of them; where is also a monument to Miles Sally, a Bishop 
of Llandaff, and a very fine one to Merchant Aldworth, on whose 
memory and many yittues a considerable Amount of Latin and money 
appear to have been expended. There are many others but I cannot 
remember them: I may add, however, that somewhere in the Mayor's 
Chapel are the ashes of an unmitigated scoundrel named Bedlow, the 
complotter of Titus Oates, and through whose instrumentality more 
than one honest man was executed—the remains of so bloody a pan- 
der to popular bigotry ought not to defile a sacred edifice. 

The congregation at the Mayor's Chapel is not parochial, the 
Chaplain being paid for attending to the spiritual welfare of the sixty- 
three members who compose the Council—though some of them, it is 
said, are past praying for, and others won’t be prayed for according to 
the forms of episcopacy. Several of the ratepayers, however, are 
regular attendants there, and unless on state occasions, when those 
who have not got any are rather unreasonably requested to “ bring or 
send their carriages,” most of the corporators may be fuund with their 
own families in their own parish churches. 
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St. Philip and Facov. 


Tue atmosphere of the first Sunday in Advent was a sort of com- 
pound of wet and air, so insiduously mixed up, that you imbibed 
large portions of the one while inhaling your necessary and natural 
share of the other. Such a day I selected for my visit to St. Philip's 
Church; and as I plodded through the miry streets that led to it, 
vainly trying to keep the rain at bay with my umbrella, I confess I 
could not help thinking of what an old lady told me the other day 
with a grave shake of her head, that “ the Puseyites proposed to build 
churches in the most inaccessible and unpleasant localities, that per- 
sons might show their devotion in overcoming difficulties and distance ;” 
for St. Philip's seemed this wet morning to me to be situated in the 
centre of the Slough of Despond, through which it required more 
than a double cork sole and conscientious determination to make one’s 
way. The surrounding windows looked coldly down on the large flat 

‘bleak churchyard, with its bare and formal walls; and the tombstones, 
wet and dark, were in keeping with the black strips of earth between. 
In the ancient hearty Saxon times and tongue they called the burial 
ground “ God’s acre,” and in some country churchyards, with their 
old yew trees which wave above the ashes of a hundred generations of 
simple people—the grassy hillocks and the moss-grown headstones, 
beneath which the rustic child and “rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep,” you can easily see the force of the figurative language of our 
ancestors, which made as it were a solemn assignment to the Almighty 
of a plot of land where the dead “sown in corruption,” “ is raised in 
incorruption ;” “sown a natural body, is raised a spiritual body.” But 
there is nothing of this elegiac repose, this mournful poetry (as one 
might say) about the city churchyard: though all are doubtless the 
same, it is not the place where the breathing flesh fancies that “ after 
life’s fitful fever,” it could “ sleep well.’ On a summer's noon, when 
the vertical sun is almost blistering the white tomb stones, they are less 
sad and sullen, but still want the verdure and pleasing inequality of 
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the country churchyard, where Death “in russet mantle clad” seems 
to loose more than half his horrors. 

As I approached the church the Beadle was moving from door to 
door. There being no refractory boys about to call his peace-pre- 
serving order-enforcing talents into play, he consoled himself, for want 
of occupation, in scamning those who entered, and I of course fell in 
for a share of his curiosity: I proved, however, I think, more than a 
match for his penetration, for as I entered the porch he raised his 
cocked hat and scratched his head in perplexity. I hope he did not 
think—though I could not help fancying he might—I-was a new 
applicant for the Sunday dole of bread. 

On entering, I had hardly cast my eyes round with that inquiring 
glance which says I wonder where I shall get a seat, when a young 
woman, seemingly a mechanic’s wife, very civilly opened a pew in 
which she was—a tacit but very intelligible invitation which I thank- 
fully accepted, albeit the seat was far from the summit ; for it is hard 
if the humblest spot in the house where God deigns to dwell be not 
good enough for the best of us erring mortals. If I am shown into a 
seat where, when I cry “ Lord have mercy on me, a miserable sinner” 
in true humility Heaven cannot hear me, then I may have cause to 
complain, but not till then. As one civil turn deserves another, seeing 
the young woman had no Prayer Book, I offered her a share of mine ; 
but suddenly reddening up, she declined my courtesy: there was no 
mistaking the cause of her confusion—she could not read, and I felt I 
had been the innocent instrument of creating pain. Poor thing! what 
a world did this untoward want shut out from her—what a penalty did 
she pay for perhaps the neglect or poverty, or both combined, of her 
parents, to be condemned to look alone at the exterior of every volume, 
whose contents were to her as those of a sealed book: how curiously 
and inquisitively at moments must she scan the printed page, wonder- 
ing and feeling as though she would question each character and 
combination to communicate the microcosm of meaning and knowledge 
which lay hid beneath them, and which she could not unravel. Lord, 
I thank Thee, my lot and lines have not been cast amid circumstances 
where the terrible affliction of utter ignorance could have befallen me, 
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for had it, what a blank would my existence haye been! I am, 
reader, at that age when the world has ceased to have excitement for 
me: it never had much, for its dissipations I never could bear. I am 
without family, without care, pursuitless, with enough to enable me 
to live in ease, and no more than I can spend with ease; with some 
years of my allotted time to run, before I lay down my head (which 
T trust Ishall with tranquil composure) to “sleep with my fathers”—now 
take from me my book and quiet seat by the fire-side at this festive 
season, and see ina worldly sense in what a dungeon of moral darkness 
and social solitude do you confine me; what, in fact, would be left 
me but a most intolerable listlessness, which I can hardly contemplate 
without shuddering ? 

From such a reverie I was awakened by a fretful childish whine in the 
same pew, and for the first time I discovered that my young neighbour 
was also a young mother, as she had with her a little boy, about 
eighteen months old, who up to that moment sat quietly by her on the 
further side, and escaped my observation. The mother attempted to 
pacify it, but failed, and as a child’s cry will attract the attention of 
any congregation from the most eminent preacher in the world, a 
number of faces were of course turned towards our pew; the whine 
was growing gradually louder, so to help the poor youug woman, who 
was also growing more confused in proportion, I pulled out my watch 
and dangled the seals fantastically before the baby’s face: the effect 
was instantaneous ; and think of it, ye poor fops of modern days, who 
now wear nothing but a puny thread of gold, with a tiny seal pendant 
from your waistcoat pocket, do you fancy your flimsy toy, your Britt- 
gett chain—I think you call it—could quiet a child, or have any 
attraction for a baby eighteen months old? The little thing clutched 
a seal which had been in my family fifty years, “ bequeathed,” like 
“ freedom’s battle,” “ from dying sire to son,” which in size, too, might 
be said to rival the great one of England, and tugged away at it, crow- 
ing in extatic glee, until by a sudden jerk he pulled the adjunctive 
watch out of my hand: happily there was no damage done—mine was 
no miserable Geneva, but a solid piece of English workmanship, coeval 
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with St. Paul’s, and built on the same sublime and substantial scale 

of dimensions. ‘Tempting as were the seals, the watch was still more 

so, and the little fellow had it in his fist in a moment—in the uext it 

was in his mouth, for unfortunately he was cutting his teeth, and he 

used my chronometer as a choral: my chronometer, however, was not 

made for that interesting purpose, and fearing he might send one of 
his incipient grinders through the glass, I gently disengaged his little 

fingers from the chain, arid thereby undid all my former doings, for 
the little urchin shouted out in sheer passion, and the mother was 
obliged to bundle him up in her arms and leave the church. “ Few 
men,” says Charles Lamb, “like sick persons; I candidly confess I 

hate them :” some men say the same of young children, and I candidly 
confess, though far from hating them—nay, in some cases loving 
them—there are few companions I would not prefer to them at Church 
or at table: indeed at times a sucking Siberian bear, if well behaved, , 
and a son of the animal that would only dance to the genteelest of 
tunes in “ She stoops to Conquer,” is quite an entertaining associate 
compared with some of them. 

St. Philip’s church is a handsome, well kept, light, and commodious 
structure, and consists of a centre and side aisles: the chancel, which 
is deep and well lighted, would have a good effect, but the view is 
most ingeniously intercepted by a large pulpit and reading-desk, 
which might far better stand at the side: the arches between Kemy’s 
aisle (a continuation of the north) and the chancel are very beautifully 
pannelled somewhat like (if I recollect rightly) those of Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire ; but the arches in the nave are inelegant and incongruous. 

According to some very old custom, the origin of which is un- 
accounted for in the dusty memorials of the past, it is the practise to 
dress up this church on the first Sunday in Advent with evergreens, 
and on this occasion every pillar, monument and Gothic projection 
was clothed in yerdure: Birnam Wood seemed to have come to St. 
Philip’s church ; but peerless above all in arboreous decoration was the 
churchwardens’ pew: over the heads of those two great functionaries 
a forest of laurel and arbutus stretched forth their branches in full and 
frondent glory, and the important pair as they sat in conscious dignity 
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beneath their “branching honors,’ strongly reminded me of the first 
line of the first Ecalogue of Virgil— 
“ Tityre tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi." 

Not exactly like to “an owl in an ivy bush,” was either; for that 
figure though it gives you an idea of gravity, conveys none of glory. 
King Charles in the oak, as he is sometimes depicted by village 
painters, with a crown on his head, and sitting as complacently 
amongst its branches as though he were enthroned at Whitehall, 
instead of being hunted by Cromwell’s myrmidons, might be said to 
afford a more suitable representation of the Churchwardens of St. 
Philip and Jacob, seated as they were within their bower on the first 
Sunday in Advent. They seemed proud, I thought, and naturally 
enough, of their honours, and as ever and anon the door of the north 
aisle was opened, and a breeze stealing in amongst the superincumbent 
branches, waved them gently above their heads, the amiable pair 
appeared to fully personify the feeling of self-satisfaction. 

St. Philip’s church was early a chapel to a religious house. It was 
at first a rectory, but was towards the end of the fourteenth century 
annexed to the Monastery of the blessed Virgin Mary of Tewkesbury, 
on the representation of the industrious fraternity who tenanted the 
adjoining priory, and who complained of their inability to afford 
hospitality to all comers at “ their poor house,” which being situate by 
the road side, was a most convenient place for hungry pilgrims to call 
in and lunch, to say nothing of the wayfarers who sat down to dinner 
with them each day. There is a curious anecdote connected with the 
history of this church. Peter de la Mere, a constable of the Castle of 
Bristol in 1279, one of those gentry whose motto was “ the strongest 
hand uppermost,” in company with some of his retainers, seized on 
William de Lay, who had fled for sanctuary to the churchyard of St. 
Philip and Jacob, from which they dragged him, and crowned their 
creditable proceeding by cutting off his head. As this was a gross 
infringement of the privilege of the church, Peter and his accomplices 
were proceeded against by the Bishop of Worcester, and condemned. 
The common scoundrels were sentenced to go from the church of the 
Friars Minor in Lewins Mead, to the church of St. Philip, through the 
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streets naked, with nothing but their breeches and their shirts, for four 
market days in four weeks, receiving the smart application of a good 
cow hide all the way. The more respectable ruffian and prime 
instigator, Peter himself, was merely enjoined to build a stone cross, 
at the expense of 100 shillings, that a hundred poor should receive 
alms round it on a certain day every year, and to find a priest to 
celebrate mass for a certain period. The principal monument in the 
church is one to Sheriff Merrett, in Kemy’s aisle, and dated 1692; it 
is a figure clothed in the robes of magistracy: the original when in 
the flesh was a liberal benefactor to the parish. 

The congregation of St. Philip and Jacob is mainly composed of 
substantial tradesmen and numbers of the poor of the parish, who 
deported themselyes with the utmost decency and much seeming 
attention. The singing was more general in this church than in 
almost any I have yet been in: in fact I always find the less aristo- 
cratic the congregation the more animated the performance of this 
part of the service: the poor are especially, I notice, partial to con- 
gregational singing ; it has the effect of at least temporarily warming 
them into a devotional feeling, and should not be neglected. I am 
convinced it is the constant hymning which fills half the dissenting 
houses in the country, for the poor wish to feel themselves as it weré 
worshipping; the evil of it is that in too many instances amongst 
seceders it is carried to a dangerous excess, and leads to a morbid 
excitement more to be deplored than even the coldness of those 
“ quality” who seem to think (I say it with reverence) they can praise 
God by deputy, and that they do enough towards harmony and 
devotion when they pay twenty shillings a year to an organist, two 
tenors, a treble, and a bass. 

The sermon was preached by the Vicar. I thought it a discourse 
admirably adapted both to the occasion and the audience: his manner 
was earnest and impressive, and his voice full and clear; his prevailing 
style appears to be one of eloquent exhortation and admonition, yet in 
elucidating the subject (a most interesting one) he showed a sound and 
extensive knowledge of sacred history and theology, which, while they 
added to the interest of the sermon, never diminished the force of the 
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Like St. James's, St. Philip’s is an exceedingly poor and populous 
parish ; circumstances which impose on the pastor and his curates an 
enormous degree of labour, both as religious instructors and charitable 
almoners, 


For the better understanding of some allusions which occur in the 
subsequent paper, it may be well to insert here a curious invitation 
to Christmas, received about this time, and addressed 


TO THE CHURCH-GOER, 


My Dear Sir,—I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, but 
I have a monstrous respect for you, and read your letters with almost 
as much pleasure as I do my own. I have twice run the risk of 
insulting men in snuff-coloured coats, who have been walking the 
streets before me, and whom I have slapped familiarly on the back, 
under the impression that the peculiar coloured garment covered the 
shoulders of that quaint old pilgrim whose ecclesiastical wanderings 
have afforded us all such pleasure, not unmingled with profit, from 
time to time. In fact, my dear sir, you're the great point of attraction 
now in the paper—if perhaps I except my own occasional contribu- 
tions; and I should not be surprised if the Editor, in finding his 
lucubrations neglected for yours, wished to exclude the “ series” from 
his columns; but let him do so, whether through fear or envy, and he 
ceases to receive the annual £1 Is. 8d. from me. 

But to praise or congratulate you is not the mere object of my 
present letter. I collect, my dear sir, from several expressions 
which have fallen from you in the course of your contributions, that 
you are a bachelor, living in what is called single blessedness, and a 
secund floor. In all ordinary cases this may be a very easy and 
enviable state—to sit by your own fireside with your feet in slippers, 
and a book in your hand, without any great anxiety for any body in 
the world—without fearing that at that very moment your eldest son 
is smoking cigars, and making precocious bets and books on the 
“ Derby,” or that your eldest daughter, whom you have designed for 
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some substantial citizen, is writing tender epistles and making love on 
her own account with a poetic penniless music-master: of these 
fears you know nothing; and of Christmas bills for schooling and 
milliners, piano fortes and French teachers, you are in blissful 
ignorance. But let me tell you, nevertheless, there are times when 
even a large family has its enjoyments and comforts, of which (excuse 
me) I must say you old bachelors can have no idea; and to me a 
Christmas dinner eaten alone and digested in solitude, is about the 
most cheerless thing in the social world. Having finished your 
monastic feast and five glasses of Port, what a state of isolation does 
it seem to draw your chair towards the fender, turn your face to the 


fire, and spend your evening like an anchorite, contemplating the 
holly branch above the mantel-piece— 


I am almost recompensed for my past year’s anxieties, and my 
coming year's apprehensions, when I see my boys and girls about me 
on a Christmas day, and behold the rapidity with which a fat turkey 
and a sir-loin of beef subside under their conjoint labours, when all 
their little tongues seem loosened in a sort of domestic saturnalia, and 
the school tale is told, and the innocent jollity goes round, and the 
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great log on the fire as it crackles in concert with the fun, seems to 
join in the family glee. 

Thinking of this last week I thought of you too, and mentioned to 
my wife my fears lest you might pass a solitary Christmas, with no 
legs under your mahogany but the pair that call you proprietor : and 
at her suggestion I came to the determination of asking you to partake 
of our dinner on that day. 1 cannot bear the idea of your sitting 
down by yourself to a solitary meal, and that every body should be 
enjoying themselves in the bosom of their families, 


“ While alone with your cup, 
Like a hermit you sup,” 


pondering, perhaps, notwithstanding the sunshine which seems usually 
to enliven your heart, on past incidents and early days, which festive 
anniversaries have the unfortunate effect of always recalling. Sedate 
and easy tempered too as the gentlemen in the snuff-coloured coat 
now seems, “ yet once,” like Father Greybeard in the Nursery 
Rhymes, “he was young,” and may have had his hopes and dis- 
appointments as other people: even his celibacy, which he affects to 
wear with such equanimity and apparent contentment, may be owing 
to another cause than apathy; there may be some matronly looking 
lady now presiding over a family, or perhaps passing her years in 
virgin frigidity, who like yourself had her early days, and warm 
cheek and bright eyes, to which you were not insensible; though her 
coldness or caprice may have infused that one bitter drop of dis- 
appointment or pain into your cup, but for which we might now see 
you walk to church with a wife under one arm to balance the big 
Prayer Book under the other. © 

I do not throw out these hints to inveigle your history from you; I 
merely indulge in conjecture which may be romantic after all—all [I 
ask from you is the pleasure of your company on Christmas day, at 
No —, street, (the address is left with the Editor) at five o'clock, 
to take your share of a roast turkey, (there are sausages) a piece of 
boiled beef, a plum pudding, and as good a Cheddar cheese as ever 
you stowed away behind the breast of your snuff-brown coat. Of my 
Port you will judge yourself. I promise you, too, the three youngest 
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shall not be brought in until the dessert, and that you will not be 
required to nurse a single one of them on your knee. Their mamma 
will expect you to say the little girl is a beauty, and that my second 
boy has a chin and nose like Napoleon Buonaparte. You can com- 
pliment herself too on her good looks, and say that if you were not 
told to the contrary, you'd have sworn she was my daughter ; for when 
you have said a few sweet things she'll take herself and the youngsters 
off, and leave you and me cozily by the fire-side, with the bottle of 
Port, to crack our own quiet jokes and nuts together during the evening. 
I shall therefore, my dear sir, expect you punctually at five (I am 
sure you are punctual), I’ll take no excuse ; when Christmas 
“ Comes in, 
To sit poking the fire all alone is a sin,” 
especially where there is such good company, and so unexceptionable 
a dinner offered by your's, my dear sir, 
With esteem and admiration, 
AN UNFORTUNATE FATHER OF A FAMILY. 
P.S.—If you like music, my eldest daughter will astonish you—I 
do a little on the fiddle. 
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SMyweself, 


Berorse I offer a word on St. Augustine's Church, allow me to say 
a few for myself. I take the first opportunity of acknowledging the 
kindness of those friends, who though personally unknown, have 
offered me through these pages a seat by their tables or a share in 
their sympathies, at a sacred anniversary, which imparts to a gloomy 
period of the year a warmth, interest, and cordiality that seem to bind 
together the Christian communities in a family bond, felt at no other 
season: as if the event, in which all have a common interest, enclosed 
all for a time in common fellowship. In another shape I have 
answered the warm inyitation of the honest and humorous patriarch, 
“ A Father of a Family,” who unfolds his misfortunes in so comical a 
vein, as to remind one of the laughing philosopher of old, for he walks 
through life like Democritus, “joking down” the incidents which 
others view in a more serious but less sensible light. I should have 
availed myself of his hospitality had I not been engaged for the day 
by a far older acquaintance, the rheumatism, or rheumatic gout. By 
the mediation of flannel my “ inveterate friend” could barely be pre- 
vailed upon to allow me to attend prayers on Christmas morning, but 
since then he has engrossed all my company, and kept me within doors, 

Yet, like the moral alchemist who good from seeming ill educed, I 
think even rheumatism may be turned to account, and aman may 
find occasion to reflect to some profit between the twinges and inter- 
vals of pain which it inflicts. In these tempered moments I have 
been seriously considering whether I had not better discontinue these 
papers, which have now reached their middle point—jogged half-way 
through their public course. This debatable question was not started 
to my conscience by the complaints of those few querulous and 
captious persons who will always be amongst a man’s readers: he 
must be a most stupid person indeed who can find nobody to find fault 
with him, who has not the talent to displease somebody; and I never 
once thought of trying to attain that unenviable fame. Cardinal 
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Perron says, “ [ look upon a man as not haying his senses who tries 
to do either of these things—to square the circle, to double the cube, 
to discover perpetual motion, the philosopher’s stone, the art of magic, 
and the science of judicial astrology :” he might have completed the 
catalogue with a far more difficult thing than any of these, and that is, 
“to please everybody’—that is a chimera the mere attempt to accom- 
plish which might fairly, I think, be taken by any jury as proof 
positive of lunacy, and justify a man’s nearest relations or dearest 
friends in commending him to the interior of the proximate and most 
convenient mad-house. No; it was not from any such absurd cause 
I contemplated the abandonment of my papers. I thought perhaps 
they did no good, and as there are few things neutral in nature, at 
least in effect, I feared they might do harm. It is useless to recite 
the whole process of reasoning whereby after all I came to the 
conclusion to complete my series; suffice it to say, I conscientiously 
satisfied my mind that no one could be damaged by them, (even 
though they led to the adoption of a duodecimo for a folio bible) and 
that in some instances they might do a little good by leading to 
improved observance of minor particulars; for as it is no violation of 
the sanctity of a sacred edifice to “brush a web or two” from its 
venerable walls with a careful hand and “a soft bosom,” so there is 
no indignity shown the clerical character in suggesting to a minister 
some slight particular in which an attentive auditor perceives more 
effect may be given to his efforts. 


“And that’s the moral of my composition, 
If people would but see its real drift, 
But thet they will not do without suspicion, 
Because all gentle readers have the gift 
Of closing ‘gainst the light their orbs of vision.” 
In the meantime, whether people read or rail, or do both or neither, 
Tam their most loving servant; and this comfortable reflection has 
had the sedative effect that Sterne’s fancied triumph over French 
materialism had on the sentimental traveller. “I was at peace with 
the world before, and this finishes the treaty with myself.” 


Feelings less placid would not have become a man of my age at this 
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solemn season, Fifty-five winters ago I and the new year were born 
together, and began our career almost at the same moment: that and 
fifty-four of the same family are with “those beyond the flood.” I 
I don’t know, reader, whether it be of any consequence to you to know 
when I was born, and perhaps you will think the old man grows 
tiresome in his old tales, and perhaps you are right. I never heard, 
like Glendower, that “at my nativity the front of Heaven” presented 
any very peculiar appearance; that that ordinary piece of family plate, 
“a silver spoon,” was very intimately associated with the important 
event, or that my personal attractions were so overpowering as to 
induce those present to forget themselves in surprise, and demand of 
my parents 


* You ugly old pair! 
Pray how did you get such a beautiful heir?” 


because I could not have been heir to any thing but a high stool which 
my father possessed, together with a salary of one hundred and 
twenty pounds per annum in a certain counting-house in the city of 
Bristol. Nevertheless my natal day is to me of as much importance 
as Julius Cesar’s or Napoleon Buonaparte’s, and not the less that it 
should have occurred by a “strange coincidence” just as the old 
year had done the “ errand of its destiny,” and 

“ Another gift of time succeeded it, 

Fresh from the hand of God.” 

So deep an impression has the circumstance made upon me, that L 
never yet, since I was first capable of judging, omitted to watch 
during that solemn hour which precedes the still more solemn moment 
when the old year, sentinel like, having saluted the new, and merely 
paused to exchange the pass word, “ Time flies,” surrenders his post 
to a successor, and falls back for ever to the thousands that preceded 
him, and expired in the same service. Last Sunday night my case- 
ment was accordingly opened, and though the cold wind crept 
chillingly in, I sat, “in solemn silence,” watching the departure of the 
old year, its pulse grow more slow, and its breath more feeble, until 
at length St. Mary Redcliff bells tolled forth its closing moments 
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above a sleeping city, recalling by their midnight sounds, the words 
of an American poet on a similar occasion— 
“Lo thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 


It’s last and faintest echo! Fare thee well.” 
—J. G. Whittier. 


A pause, and in a few minutes from the same tower issued a different 
chime announcing the birth of a new year. Reader, we have had our 
laugh together, and without abandoning our privilege to be merry we 
may also be wise, and determine in deep seriousness so to improve 
the new comer, that such of us as live to hear St. Mary Redcliff bells 
sound its funeral knell on the 3lst of next December, may not be 
dissatisfied with the “ report it bears of us to Heaven.” 


St. Augustine's the Wess. 


“Westward the course of Empire bends its way,” said Bishop 
Berkeley, and fashion curiously enough seems to haye in most 
places a tendency to the same cardinal point. In the capital the 
proneness of ton to the vecident is notorious, and in the provinces 
there seems to be also a similar disposition to follow the “sun’s 
course.” From the other side of the Frome the aristocracy of ancient 
Bristol emigrated across the wooden bridge to St. Augustine’s Back; 
then it began gradually to nestle around the Cathedral and other 
portions of the pleasing eminence on which it stands, and having 
tarried in that cheerful situation for some time, was seized with a 
more ambitious mood, and began to climb Park-street. Having 
reached the summit it paused for a time in dignified seclusion—shut 
itself in as it were from vulgar gaze in Berkeley-square, merely 
condescending to look down on those less enterprising folk whom it 
left behind, until once more affected by a migratory fit, it dispersed 
over Clifton, and established itself in more open and less sombre 
situations. The detachments and gradations in which society has 
made these strides, are not less curious than the movements them- 
selves. Magnates and merchants went first, the faculty followed, and 
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the retail traders, who always track civilization as suttlers do a camp, 
are close in the rear, so that where silks once rustled in the brilliant 
evening ball, they may now be bought ; and where the richly dowered 
daughters of departed aldermen warbled to admiring audiences, you 
may now purchase the same music to any amount, As some one said, 
“the surgeon, knife in hand, ejected the great man of money, and was 
in turn dispossessed by the milliner at the point of the needle.” 

Such are the alternations which the once aristocratic parish of St. 
Augustine has undergone. Nevertheless as things the most substantial 
will at times remain at the bottom, when lighter bodies rise to the 
surface, it yet boasts many of our most solvent citizens, who “loath 
to depart,” contrive to live and get. fat in the same situations as their 
fathers. 

Of such warm and material families the congregation of St. 
Augustine the Less is composed; and I think I never saw a neater 
or more orderly or respectable church-full. Aristocratic I shall not 
call them, for after all there is no such thing as a “genuine,” (so 
termed) “ aristocracy” in Bristol, and I mean no offence when I say 
so. We have all risen with trade and risen by trade, and. proud we 
ought to be of independence so acquired, and not ape titles and things 
and assume notions far and away foreign to us. It is not in a 
commercial city, amongst a community living by commerce, that we 
look for what is called aristocracy—for this you must seek amongst 
the old mansions of the country, with their Gothic gables.and grin- 
ning lions, and ancestral oaks, and inmates with pedigrees longer 
than all the winners of all the Ledgers—families, whose furefathers 
soldered up in lead, are packed away in fusty vaults in the village 
church, or effigied in stone lie flat on their backs with their mailed 
hands clasped, imploring the mercy they were not all times.too prompt 
to show, with dogs too at their feet, and dog latin above their heads, 
and griffins, crests, and coats of arms innumerable. These are the 
aristocracy, and we are traffickers: aye, though many a fine lady may 
be disposed to tweak my nose for hinting so much of her ’pa, yet 
nevertheless she is a trader’s daughter, and should be proud of it too. 
She belongs to a class which is as much the glory and greatness of 
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England as its Barons and men of broad acres, and again I say 
should be proud and thank Heaven for the fact, instead of flying to 
Sal Volatile to escape the shock of the rude insinuation. 

St. Augustine’s is an ancient capacious church: it consists of a 
naye, a north and south aisle, and along chancel. The exact size I 
cannot say: that quaint old coxcomb, William of Worcester, who 
seems to be half geometrician, half historian, and who has measured 
with his own pair of feet almost all the churches in Bristol and round 
about, will tell you how many “steppes” it is one way and the other, 
and how many “ steppes” it is from the road and all that; and you 
can consult him if you like, and can read home-made Latin. It was 
built by the Monks of St. Augustine for the inhabitants, as those 
venerable gentry did not care to let any body near their buttery but 
themselves. Towards the end of the fifteenth century it was enlarged, 
and I think the present tower built by the contributions of the 
inhabitants. Indeed St. Augustine’s the Less has always been for- 
tunate in the liberality of its flock. It presents a long and munificent 
list of benefactions granted, in the emphatic words of the bequests, 
for the benefit of the poor, “ for eyer;” and there are other outward 
and visible signs of by-gone beneficence. The organ was the gift of 
old Cruger, about whose Whig “red blood” we have of late heard so 
much, and who, when candidate for Bristol, delivered that celebrated 
laconic speech which has lived much longer than if it had been a 
Phillippic of four hours. As a proof that the spirit of liberality has 
not died away within its precincts, I noticed on my visit a pulpit and 
reading-desk, designed with much taste, the present of two former 
churchwardens,* and a handsome font as handsomely bestowed, by a 
present officer of the Church+. I feel pleasure in noticing these facts, 
for ours are days when men are found to pique themselves on their 
cold utilitarianism—that worldly wisdom, adroit in the great game of 
quid pro quo, which counts a pound spent on a parish church the 
most superchivalrous extravagance, while twice that sum expended at 
a public feast is called a rational way of getting rid of money. It is 
the best monument a man can raise to his memory is a font or 


* Messrs. Jefferies and Rogers. + Mr. E. J. Staples. 
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pulpit, and I think half those mural elaborations we see might assume 
a more useful shape, if the survivors would think more of the glory of 
God than of that of their departed relatives. 

St. Augustine’s is but indifferently off in free seats. I occupied 
one of four near the West entrance. In the same seat with me was a 
strange character; a poor insane, fantastical, harmless fellow in a 
ragged grey outside coat, and who seems monomaniacal in eccle- 
siastical matters, for I have noticed him at almost every church in 
Bristol. He wears a bunch of feathers as a bouquet in his buttonhole, 
and always carries with him three or four old prayer-books and a 
testament, though I conclude from his constantly turning the wrong 
side upwards he can read none of them. He, however, imitates all 
the movements of the congregation, and behaves himself with a 
propriety which many nominally in their senses need not refuse to 
take pattern by; he stood, knelt, and sat with the utmost precision, 
and perfectly in accordance with rubric and canons, and when the 
clergyman turned over the leaves of the Prayer Book he turned over 
his too, not always, however, with the most fortunate chance: for the 
Collect he got the Marriage ceremony reversed, and Prayers at Sea 
for the Psalms. He must have recognized me; for both of us being 
migratory in our habits, we met in several instances in the same 
church, but never before in the same pew: he was, it would seem, a 
biblomaniac as well as a monomaniac, for he turned his eyes 
repeatedly with admiring and longing looks to my large Prayer Book 
—from the Prayer Book his attentions were turned to myself, when 
suddenly recollecting he had seen me before, he pulled out a tin snuff: 
box from his pocket and offered,me a pinch. I don’t take snuff, but 
to gratify him I put my finger in the box, and he was satisfied. Poor 
fellow, I could not help thinking, from the turn his insanity had 
taken, being peculiarly and entirely of a church-going character, 
whether he had not once been a parish-clerk, or perhaps a beadle. 
There have been military fools who follow armies, and legal fools who 
frequent courts; but in the aberrations of intellect it is pleasing to 
see it err (if one might use the phrase) in a right direction, and find 
“the ruling passion” take so innocent a turn. 
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I have noticed before that this is an orderly and respectable, but 
not a fashionable congregation; the people all seem and look. 
comfortable—there is that citizen-like solidity about them which 
makes one feel warm and happy in contemplating them: perhaps it 
is rather a familiar and too free an idea for such a subject, but it 
will convey what I mean when I say they struck me as just that class 
of persons who had each an early dinner and a warm substantial joint 
awaiting their return from church—no outlandish dishes with frippery 
contents aud French names, but emphatic legs and downright ribs, 
and an honest hearty heartfelt Grace for all; not a hurried muttered 
mockery, which seems almost to say, “ Lord, we thank thee in as few 
words as possible as it is the fashion but for no other reason, for we 
are in hasie to begin.” I do not expect to see people say a long 
Grace which is unseasonable, but let them do it in a decent manner, 
with some seeming of gratitude, or not do it at all, I am as little to 
be led by cant or pharisaical profession as any man, but I must say 
the grandeur of the Godhead should lead us to address Heaven even 
in our briefest orisons with due solemnity, whether in the temple or 
at the table. I may be mistaken (for it was but a fancy) in my 
estimate of the congregation of St. Augustine’s, but I hope I am not, 
for their deportment was devotional and most becoming. Of course 
one cannot judge of, nor do I pretend to judge, the hearts; but I 
always like to see the outward and visihlesign of proper feeling in 
proper deportment. Revyerential, demeanour in the temple of God is 
at least some sign of some good, and “of all the crimes in effect by 
which the greatness of God is insulted,” says Massillon, “I see almost 
none more deserving of his chastisements than irreverence in his 
temples; and it is much the more criminal as the dispositions required 
of us by religion when assisting there ought to be more holy.” It was 
this sin which kindled into indignation the spirit of Christ, who 
previously appeared armed with meekness alone. “ We have seen 
him,” says the same preacher, “sitting as judge over an adulteress, 
and he hath not even condemned her: we have seen at his feet the 
prostitute of the city, and he hath graciously forgiven her debaucheries 
and scandals,” but the profanation of his holy temple it was that 
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“triumphed over his clemency, and armed his gracious hands with 
the rod of justice and of wrath.” 

In this parish was the house of the Carmelite Friars, which sent 
forth many remarkable men. The house itself occupied nearly, if not 
exactly, the site of Colston’s school, and its gardens extending from 
the Red Lodge down Stoney Hill to the Frome’s verge, were so 
pleasantly situate that from their sunny slopes and labyrinthal walks, 
you could look forth on the city at the other side, and Leland in his 
admiration pronounced it “ the fairest of all the houses of the Friars,” 
It was in these walks that John Stow, in his white Carmelite dress, 
wandered for hours in the cool of the evening, fostering that poetic 
fancy whose productions gave him a place hardly inferior to Geofrey 
Chaucer. But far more glorious reminisence! it was here, too, in 
these fair and flowery haunts of superstition, and in the habit of 
a monk, that the genius of the great and good John Hooper, who 
holds so high a rank in the army of English martyrs, gained the first 
glimpse of that light which afterwards irradiated his dying moments 
with a brightness which far outshone the physical flame which 
enwyapped his body.* 

I have abstained in my last few papers from noticing the clergy- 
man’s sermon at length, because it has been suggested in a letter from 
somebody that it is not always fair or safe to come to a conclusion on 
a man’s style or merits*from a single sermon. In the present 
instance, however, I must be permitted to form my opinion from a 
single sermon, as I never before had the pleasure of hearing the vicar 
of St. Augustine’s the Less. I can depart from the rule the more 
readily as it was honestly a good specimen, giving me the idea of a 
sermon carefully and closely considered: there was no declamation, 
and his composition was easy, free, and equable, and attracted 
attention by its intrinsic interest more than ornament. He did not 


* Hooper, who was Bishop of Gloucester, was condemned at the same time 
with Rogers, but sent to his own diocese to be punished, in order to strike the 
greater terror into his flock, The constancy of his death, however, had a very 
contrary effect. It was a scene of consolation to Hooper to die in their sight, 
bearing testimony to that doctrine which he had formerly taught among them. 
He continued to exhort them till his tongue, swollen by the violence of his 
agony, denied him utterance; and his words were long remembered. 
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shrink from a close and analytic examination of his subject, which 
was in some measure a deep and difficult one, namely, as to the 
amount of information which God has thought well to reveal to man 
on the subject of his future state, This is a question on which 
most minds are often panting to have more enlarged knowledge; but 
the preacher’s reasoning was eminently calculated to tranquilize and 
assuage all such restless yearnings, and convince us we knew as much 
as it was necessary or good we should know: a less firm or judicious 
treatment of the subject might have been attended with evil effects, 
but in the present instance the wisdom of the divine arrangement was 
most successfully and satisfactorily vindicated, in a clear, pleasing, 
and comprehensive discourse. 
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St. Thomas, 


Very red and round berries were peeping out in little clusters 
from amongst very green and hardy leaves, and all looking in this 
respect as like old times as holly and misletoe could make them, 
when I followed an elderly lady and her two daughters (all three 
having previously deposited their pattens by the porch) into the South 
aisle of St. Thomas's Church. But it was not after all the hearty 
Christmas Eve, “ frosty and kindly” of other days—for no one seemed 
cold, and all most unnaturally temperate: the children of the Charity 
Schools, instead of haying noses rivalling in redness the berries above 
their heads, looked bilious, and every body’s breath was transpired 
invisibly instead of issuing, as we notice it on a frosty morning, like a 
column of thin smoke from the mouth. 

“ Any particular seat, sir?” said a civil lad who showed me in. 
“ None,” said I, “the nearest,” and into the nearest I was shown, 
and had a pew of considerable size and a large bunch of holly to 
myself. To make amends for my own immediate solitude, my 
neighbourhood was well tenanted, the whole commanded by a high 
pew containing two grave-looking Churchwardens, who seemed all as 
demure as if the parish were in debt, and there had not been a vestry 
dinner for a dozen years. 

And this is Christmas Eve, thought I, and another season of plum 
puddings and mince pies, parental troubles and annual payments is 
come round; but it is not of mince pies and plum puddings alone 
these holly branches remind us. They make us sentimental; they 
make us think of all we have lost while we have gained nothing but 
years, and make us invariably conclnde we have not, and never will 
have, such times as the past: though this, I am convinced, is in great 
part an illusion, for it was our own youth and freedom from care and 
ills which made every thing then seem so sunny, and no doubt in some 
fifty years, when the young laughing urchins and light-hearted boys 
now running about us become grey-headed like myself, they will also 
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talk of past times, and invest these utilitarian, practical, perturbed 
days of ours with a poetic atmosphere, and speak of the bright hours 
of their childhood when things were different and troubles hardly 
known. The truth is, it is the absence of anxiety that conferred, and 
confers, the light-heartedness we attribute to the times in which we 
experienced it; the poetic days of our youth were doubtless days of 
care to our fathers, who had their hands full of difficulties, and their 
minds full of solicitudes, while we (all unconscious of their troubles) 
prattled, and laughed, and whipped the cat through the house: we 
had no bills to meet, no credit to keep up, and no competition to con- 
tend against in our boyhood, and it is the same blissful ignorance of 
Dr, and Cr, which now makes many a young face look rosy, while care 
is carving lines in its parent’s lineaments. 

I well recollect my young Christmases: they were usually spent at 
a village not very remote, with two maiden aunts, who regularly doled 
out some twenty gallons of thin soup to the poor at the “ festive 
season,’ and as invariably sent a paragraph announcing the same 
to the neighbouring paper. Somewhat similar in character was 
the charity of a gentleman in the same place, who looked upon 
himself, and was looked upon by many others, as a most beneficent 
friend to the poor, for he clothed “at an inclement season” the six 
smallest boys in the parish school in new suits of the cheapest 
materials with the brightest buttons; aud that the latter as well as 
his good deeds might shine before men, the tiny wearers on the day 
of their investment were paraded into the most conspicuous part of the 
church, and shared with the donor (towards whose seat they were 
instructed to stare with the most grateful gaze) the admiration of all 
present. As regularly as Christmas-day came round, there were the 
six boys (he selected the smallest because they excited the most 
sympathy and required least cloth) standing advertisements of this 
gentleman's unbounded charity, in the middle aisle, and the gentleman 
himself in a great pew looking forth complacently on his “ good 
works,” which he also took care, from the brightness of the buttons, 
should escape nobody’s notice. Verily, both my aunts and this 
gentleman had their reward: they gave out of their abundance in 
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the most ostentatious manner, and men and women spoke well of 
them, and the neighbouring newspapers did the same—and so they 
had their return. In the same neighbourhood, perhaps in the same 
parish, however, was some strange Unknown (for nobody could find 
out who he was) who sent money in annonymous notes to persons in 
distress, to parish charities and parish churches, and carried the 
secret of his identity and his many services to society with him into 
another world, and the presence of that God who was his sole con- 
fidant while in life. I should be sorry to do away with those large 
painted boards we see with benefactions and subscriptions inscribed 
on them in legible letters: and, for the sake of the poor, I would not 
cry down the custom of advertizing long lists of contributions in the 
columns of local papers; for I verily believe you would not get one- 
fourth the amount you now receive for charitable purposes if the 
system were given up. What, for instance, can be more comfortable 
than the feeling of that man who opens his paper, and as he dries it 
by the fire in the breakfast-parlour, smiles blandly on seeing his own 
name amongst the foremost in a column of contributions? He 
secretly commends himself, and feels satisfied the world will com- 
mend him too, for he knows at the same moment is the same paper 
laid on many hundred breakfast-tables in the city, and his munificence 
announced to the same extent, while innumerable mouths half filled 
with buttered toast mutter forth, “how handsome—how liberal.” He 
taps his egg with satisfaction, and as he does so the urn seems to 
simmer a song in his praise, and the silver teapot smiles sweetly and 
approvingly on him. Verily, he has his reward: he sees his name in 
print, and gains a certain degree of public eclat ; but here his reward 
ends—his act was intended to have effect with the world, and the 
world gave him credit for it, but the Recording Angel’s ledger is not 
kept for such characters, or to chronicle such hollow “ charity.” 

St. Thomas’s Church is a pleasing and commodious structure, 
unencumbered by galleries: it was originally Gothic, and is mentioned 
as having been only second in beauty to Redcliff: with the exception 
of the tower, however, which was allowed to stand, it is now of the 
classic order of architecture, having undergone a change about the 
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latter end of the last century, when the declamations of Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren against the Gothic had still some influence, 
I suppose, on the public mind. It is capacious, and consists of a nave, 
North and South aisle, and is so seated with square pews throughout, 
that people have a sociable and most neighbourly way of looking in 
one another’s faces. I believe it has a small chancel, at least I have 
heard it has, but I could not see it, as the pulpit, the reading-desk, a 
row of red curtains, and a lofty churchwardens’ pew literally shut it 
out from view, and left the stranger to make any mystic conjectures 
he pleased as to what was beyond them. A trifle would make a con- 
siderable alteration for the better in this building, and without the 
sacrifice of either money or room. I should have the entrance 
altogether at the West end, and, removing the impediments which 
obstruct the view of the chancel, give a more commanding effect to 
the entire. 

This church is of very ancient foundation, and was at one time, it 
is stated, a chapel to Bedminster. It owes its origin to a Lombard 
usurer, who may have built it to propitiate Heaven and pacify his 
own conscience, for charging fifty per cent. to honest men in awk- 
ward circumstances. Several chauntries were established in this 
church in Catholic times by burgesses of Bristol, men of substance— 
the prayers, of course, have since been discontinued, and the money 
turned to Protestant purposes. One of the earliest is by John Stoke, 
who left five guineas a year, for prayers, not for the repose of his own 
soul alone, for John Stoke was too comprehensive in his posthumous 
piety for this, but also for the souls of his Majesty (Rich. IL), his 
Majesty’s commonalty, aud his own three wives, and all for five 
pounds five. John Stoke seems to have had his share of matrimony 
in this life, and I must confess, if his three wives could at all be con- 
scious of the limited claim each had on one husband, it was a wise, or 
at least a natural, provision on his part to establish an annual obit 
for their repose, under circumstances so perturbing. Whiston the 
monogomist, had it engraven on his wife’s tomb that she was the 
*‘ only wife of William Whiston.” Mr. Stokes had three of them, and 
was not ashamed to tell it to Gath and posterity. 
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The ashes of several aldermen, “ all of the olden time,” moulder 
in and about this church, and there are a proportionate number of 
monuments, but few of much merit. One, however, deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion, both for its originality and peculiarity—it is 
that of a worthy named Kater, a sugar-refiner, and who, instead of 
surmounting his monument with rampant lions, kicking griffins, and 
wild horses, has placed above his mortal remains and mural tablet, a 
palpable proof of his trade, in the shape of a sugar-loaf, with two 
indescribable implements of the art placed saltierwise. This primitive 
piece of heraldry, this unique specimen of the art armorial, which I 
should recommend to all men in trade, is quite refreshing in an age 
of affectation, and I pronounce the defunct a downright “ absolute 
wisdom” old worthy, for having the common sense to eschew lions 
dormant, demy, couped, couchant, and erased, and given us a device at 
once appropriate and intelligible. He is independent of the whole 
college of heralds and King at Arms, who, instead of ransacking the 
chimerical world for cockatrices, wyverns, and flying dragons, and 
sticking them on fields azure, or, or argent, takes the plainest type of 
his trade and places it on his tomb: his ancestors, it seems, never 
rode rampant monsters in the Holy Land, or flourished battle axes 
before Ascalon: but he himself had eminently contributed to sweeten 
the cup of life, an achievement far more meritorious in his eyes than 
if his progenitors had spent their time pummelling Soliman the 
Great, who was a much better man than any of the doughty Barons, 
who took such trouble to cut him into a good Catholic. The fact is 
there is no man without his crest and coats of arms now, and I have 
got one almost as large as a moderate sized supper plate. It was a 
witty lady in the court I believe of Charles II., who said she could 
not spit out of a window without spitting on a duke; and I think it 
would be a remarkable thing to find a man without his blazonry: if it 
be a wealthy stone mason or bricklayer who dies, they suspend a large 
shield, with so many outlandish figures on it above his head, you'd 
think it was a Knight Templar, Brian de Bois Gilbert, or at least a 
Talbot or a Howard, whose coffined and heroic clay reposed beneath. 
Honest sugar boiling Kater is, I have no doubt, sleeping side by side 
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with many of his defunct neighbours, who have quarterings as 
elaborate as a Montmorency above their remains. John Smith aged 
60, arms, arg: four battle axes in fess s. quartered with G two bars 
arg. Tom Jones, 56, died Dec.: Arms or, a rampant lion, betwixt 
three spur rowles of the second, quartered with chevernois of six arg. 
and G. Timothy Brown has something else very mysteriously grand, 
with a bloody hand and crescent in chief, both supposed to have a 
dark reference to the feats performed by some male ancestor be- 
neath the towers of Horriston. But honest Kater, whose pride after 
all may have been of the kind which apes humility, and which the 
deyil is said to love best, stands up for his order, and is as proud 
perhaps as the best of them of his own fancied want of pride: still 
the stubborn old coxcomb is such a refreshing exception to the rest 
of society, that one is tickled with his fancy and cannot help being 
amused with his dying joke against 


“The pride of heraldry, the pomp of power.” 


St. Thomas church is well attended, and the congregation, with few 
exceptions, may be ranked under the class called “ comfortable,” 
though I dare say there are some who would not take the term as a 
compliment: the services are well performed, and the edifice kept in 
excellent order, but the arrangement of the pews, which set people 
looking in each other’s faces, imparts a certain appearance of 
irregularity I think to the whole. The service was performed 
and the sermon preached by the Curate, the Rev. W. Seaton, as 
indefatigable and pains-taking a clergyman, I am told, as any in 
Bristol. His style is earnest and energetic, and I have no doubt 
calculated to be eminently useful; he is fond of scriptural figures, and 
adopted the language and tone of the old testament at times, in a 
manner that reminded me of that which obtains amongst the preachers 
of the Church of Scotland. His treatment and elucidation of the 
types and emblems of Holy Writ, were clear and interesting, and his 
exhortation animated, urgent, and eloquent. But I thought the 
sermon too long: I am not one of those who are in a hurry to get out 
of the House of God almost as soon as they enter it. Considering 
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how much time we lavish on our own pleasure and business, it 
is astonishing how greatly we grudge a few hours to the service of 
God, and the good of our own souls: but I do think, considering 
“what manner of men we are,” and of what materials the congre- 
gation of a large church is composed, that clergymen should endeavour 
to limit their discourses, that the excellence of their matter be not 
counteracted by the irksomeness and impatience which its length 
may induce. A man may sustain the vigour of his discourse 
throughout, but he cannot always sustain the attention of his 
audience. Even Paul’s eloquence could not keep Eutychus awake 
when the latter by reason of the Apostle’s “long preaching,” fell 
down from the third floor, and was taken up dead. 

The sermon was from Revelations, and was a very useful and 
judicious discourse. I confess I always feel nervous when I hear a 
text taken from the Apocalypse, lest the preacher should get into any 
of those extraordinary speculations which sometimes result from a 
rash attempt to unravel the figures and terms of that mysterious book, 
and to calculate the end of the world and the approach of millenium, 
from its metaphorical language. I have known one worthy but weak 
man almost turn his brains in trying to reduce to arithmetical 
nicety the thousand years which Satan was destined to spend in the 
bottomless pit; and some preachers, we know, arguing from the same 
source, have attempted to predict the end of the world to the exactness 
of a twelvemonth, as if that event was to be revealed to the curiosity 
of man, which we are told the Almighty has withheld from the 
knowledge of the angels. It would be as well, I think, if we would 
in all cases abstain from troubling ourselves with such speculations, 
they are not necessary for our salvation, and the plain and simple 
highway of the scriptures is wide enough for us to walk in, without 
tearing ourselves with thorns, and maiming our feet with flinty stones, 
in trying to penetrate the recesses of that mysterious knowledge, 
which Heaven has in its own good wisdom wisely placed beyond our 
reach. 
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St. Peter's, 


In 1689, Samuel Wallis, erst alderman and mayor, left 20s. a year 
for a sermon to be preached in St. Peter’s Church annually, to the 
Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Guardians of the Poor on the day 
of their election; with, however, I regret to say little apparent 
advantage to that public body, for judging from the riot and noise and 
constant contentions kept up amongst its members, they seem for the 
most part past praying for, and as bad as if they never had the 
benefit of clergy. The sermon, at least, does not appear to have 
done much good, and I fear, if instead of annually they had one 
preached to them every morning in the year, it would have little 
effect on the spirits who dis-compose the Court, and tend to establish 
so striking a resemblance between the neighbouring board-room and a 
bear garden. I have entertained myself from time to time in reading 
the accounts of their proceedings in the Bristol papers, and if reports 
speak true I must say I never knew gentlemen on whom twenty 
shillings’ worth of sermon is so completely thrown away; for they 
abuse one another with a cavalier contempt for limit that would 
immortalize a much higher body. Their principal business is to find 
lodgings for some poor people, and distribute to persons with small 
means and large appetites four pound loves of bread: but their 
pastime is eloquence, and there is as much oratory about a few 
pounds of pauper jalap or a dozen broom-heads, as Cicero expended 
on the Cataline conspiracy, or Demosthenes fired off against the 
“Man of Macedon.” I should respectfully recommend the Rector 
the next time the sermon comes round to preach against brawling, for 
this is the besetting sin at the adjoining Hospital. 

Besides Mr. Willis’s gift there are others parochial and practical, 
and amongst them one of £100, the interest applied to charitable 
purposes, from the Rey. Hugh Waterman, Rector of St. Peter's for 
fifty-seven years. Fifty-seven years in the ministry of the Church, 
and over one congregation! The “Children of the Mist” believed 
in their wild and romantic imaginations, that when one of their tribe 
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died his soul hovered about the place where he loved to dwell in life ; 
if we were to indulge in the same fanciful idea, it would not be so 
much out of character to suppose that the sacred pile should have 
some attraction for a spirit which so long laboured there, Homer 
represents Nestor as having survived several “generations of 
articulating men,” whom he had seen pass before him; but what 
generations must a minister, who has spent nearly sixty years in 
the same parish, have outlived? He must have seen the same 
men pass almost through Shakspere’s seven ages, and illustrate them 
all—have looked upon the “ baby brow,” which he has sprinkled at 
the baptismal font, until it became wrinkled with years and cares— 
have joined many a smiling pair on a sunlight morning in marriage, 
while the merry peals rang above their heads, and read the funeral 
service over the same to the solemn sounds of the passing bell. The 
experience of such a clergyman, having his lines cast in one parish 
for such a period, and his profession giving him the opportunity of 
knowing and seeing so much of the interior of human life and the 
workings of human nature with all its vicissitudes—the death-bed of 
poverty, and apathy, and affluent prudence (when both prudence and 
affluence seem hollow possessions)—must form a great and vast 
volume of practical and often painful knowledge. 

Another bequest is from Mr. James Birch, of the date of 1773— 
£60, the profit thereof for a sermon in the Church, and a dinner for 
the vestry, on the 10th of December yearly—a double provision for 
the spiritual and physical requirements of men. There is a peculiar 
originality about most of these gifts, but Mr. Birch’s in quaintness is, 
I think, inferior to few. A week day sermon is not always well 
attended, hut a week day gratuitous dinner I’ll be bound lacks no 
guests: a few old women in the aisle, and one or two “old 
inhabitants” in the pews, constitute for the most part the attendance 
of the former, but fancy, if you can, the full table and shining faces 
at a vestry dinner, and the merry voices never silent for a moment, 
but while drinking to the memory of Mr. Birch, who was doubtless 
himself in life one of the select, and in his bequest had a considerate 
recollection of the boon companions he left behind, as well as their 
weakness for parish feasts—dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 
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As I approached the porch of St. Peter’s Church I saw a lady a few 
yards in front, evidently bound for the same destination: I read 
civility in her face, and as she walked up the centre aisle I followed 
without the slighest hesitation and entered the seat with her, the 
sexton, who doubtless took me for one of the family, holding the pew 
door open for me in his hand. The lady looked a little surprised, but 
not offended, and in proof of her good disposition, placing her toe to 
one of the two hassocks she moved it towards me; as a slight return 
I took up her Bible and marked the proper lessons for the day. ” Ser- 
vice had not begun, it being full quarter of an hour before the time, 
as I dislike coming late into church. Indeed I feel convinced it 
amounts to nothing short of downright irreverence, the practice which 
too commonly prevails of postponing to the last moment their appear- 
ance inthe House of God. The last stroke of the bell is to many 
the signal for leaving their dwellings, when they hurriedly perhaps 
throw down some book or newspaper which they had been reading, 
hasten to church in anything but a proper frame of mind, and enter 
some minutes after the solemn supplications of the congregation have 
commenced, attracting attention and interrupting the service. The late 
comer bangs the door, puts down his umbrella as if he were “ ground- 
ing” a musket, and in his flurry overturns two or three Bibles, and 
mumbles a few words: when he rises he finds the reading of the 
Psalms has commenced, and turning at random oyer the leaves 
of his Prayer Book, wonders what day of the month it may be. All 
this is very bad, and very foolish too, for as we are not obliged to go to 
church, it is supposed we go there for some good; but what good can 
we expect if we enter with a wish to get as little prayer as possible, 
and pay Heaven the reluctant tribute of a late attendance? All 
persons who try to do what is right should be in their pews at least 
ten minutes before the service commences, that they may begin their 
orisons in a proper state of mind, and with hearts tranquilized by the 
silence and solemnity of the place. Instead of this, however, do we 
not see the sexton or sextoness tramping up and down the church 
almost incessantly until after the second lesson, showing late, loath, 
and dilatory attendants into their seats, who had much better stay at 
home than treat Heaven with such disrespect and indifference. 
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On the red cushions of the reading-desk were lying, in all the glory 
of gilt edges and gorgeous binding, a new folio Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer, a gift of several young ladies in the parish. This 
was the first Sunday they had been used, and I noticed that some of 
the congregation looked with interest towards them as a ray of winter 
sunshine shot athwart their sides and lit them up like molten gold: I 
could not but secretly add my tribute of admiration to the taste and 
intention of the fair donors, and contrast in my own mind the pious 
propriety of this donation with many that are often made. There is 
no man who would sooner see the clergymen of the Church of 
England properly remunerated than I would—none better deserve it, 
and none have ampler opportunities or more generous dispositions 
to relieve the needy from their competence; but I am not favourable 
to the fashionable practise which sometimes prevails of making 
presents to popular and esteemed ministers: there is an awful 
responsibility on every man called to the cure of souls, and he that 
discharges his office conscientiously and faithfully does no more than 
his duty; he is the servant of Heaven, and to Heaven will look for 
his reward, and not to compliments which appear to me in the light 
of perquisites hardly permissible or consistent with the nature, dignity, 
and independence of his high office. We hear of one clergyman 
getting a roomful of slippers from old ladies, who appear as mnch 
wrapt up in the minister as religion—of another who has had a silver 
teapot with a text of Scripture on it, the gift of some young ladies— 
a third perhaps has hada cassock made for him by a week-day class 
—and a fonrth finds that the liberality of the fair portion of his flock 
takes a still more utilitarian tendency in articles of personal apparel. 
This system I do not approve of, though I know it is well meant in 
most cases, and the subjects of the compliment are invariably worthy ; 
but it does no good, and may have a tendency to puff up, to envyings, 
and to egotism; to injudicious preferences and parties in a parish, 
possibly—certainly to diminish the severe and elevated independence 
of the clerical character, and tempt men to look to their flock where 
they should look to Heaven for approval. I would not by this be 
supposed to repress liberality; it is too good a quality to think for a 
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moment of discouraging it; but there are other more discreet and 
useful directions which it may take—the poor and the Church: when 
the poor may be clothed and fed, and the edifices of religion 
maintained in suitable state; or a gift may be made to the House of 
God, as in the present instance—there need be no lack of occasion 
for the exercise of generosity, And doubly interesting do such acts 
of liberality appear when they proceed from the softer sex. I am 
what the world stigmatizes as an “old bachelor,” and am likely to 
end my days in the same state and condition ; but there is not one in 
England, even though he had been thrice married, who more sincerely 
appreciates the moral beauty and beneficence of the female heart and 
disposition, or knows and feels more thoroughly than I do the use 
they have been in mitigating misery in the country parishes and 
crowded cities of England, following as it were noiselessly and as 
ministering angels in the wake of man, alleviating the sorrows and 
removing the acerbities which his selfishness and passions have 
created. Sisters of charity "—there is for the most part no noise or 
display in what they do; and in smoothing down the footmarks which 
their brother man has trodden deep in the surface of society, so light 
and gentle is their step they do not leave the imprint of their own 
behind. {[t is in these offices of alleviation that the sweetness and 
perfection of the female character is seen, though its simplicity be at 
times perhaps a little impaired by theological pedantry, wherever there 
is any clergyman injudicious enough to foster or encourage a disposition 
to doctrinal subtleties and disputations amongst the female portion of 
his flock, who as aids and almoners in the parochial work of practical 
charity are invaluable to every incumbent, but as religious polemists 
can be of little service. 

The Church of St. Peter is an old structure. It was founded at 
the same time as the Castle, to which it is generally supposed it 
belonged ; but as its records are buried in the dust, antiquarians are 
left to their own conjecture. It is probable that a St. Peter’s Church 
stood before the conquest, and that the congregation at one time were 
principally the cut-throats of the neighbouring fortress, when the 
preacher had to attack the hard hearts of his hearers through coats of 
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chain armour and breast-plates of steel, though our ancestors were 
for the most part more tractable in the hands of the clergy than their 
broad clothed descendants of the present day. St. Peter's consists of 
a nave, two side aisles, and a chancel; the arches supporting the nave 
are light and handsome, and on the whole—allowing for the enormi- 
ties of modern taste, whose mutilations here, as almost in every other 
church in Bristol, have been neither few nor trifling—it is an imposing 
and venerable pile. The usual black heavy mahogany screen casts 
its cumbrous and sepulchral shade over the chancel, and of course the 
ecclesiastical architects of the eighteenth century could find no place 
for some high pews but where they intercepted the view of the altar. 

There are several monuments: one to Robert Aldworth, a great 
public benefactor—urbi pater urbique maritus—and who, upon the 
strength of his good deeds while alive, has monopolized in death a 
very considerable slice of church accommodation: this monument 
in size and appearance very much resembles a shop-front, being 
bedizened with gilt cherubims, painted columns, and cornices. Mrs. 
Alderman Aldworth at one side of a lettern is smiling conjugally on 
her husband, and each regards the other with as much affection as 
love, money, and rosepink can make them. Close by is another huge 
monument of most elaborate carving, about the dimensions of a state 
bed, and with its black canopy not so very unlike one either: of the 
style of monument, it is one of the finest I have seen, being carved 
with the minutest sculpture: a recumbent figure of a lady reposes on 
the tomb, but that is all we know of the coffined clay beneath. Had 
only a dozen persons with the same immense ideas of monumental 
grandeur been buried in this church, there would have been no room 
left for the living. 

In the burial ground adjoining, and beneath the green sod about 
three feet from the south entrance, moulder the remains of the poet 
Savage, who died in Newgate, after having eaten and drank, and worn 
out his welcome amongst the merchants of Bristol, who liked to have 
him at their tables—he amused them, and they fed him until his 
intemperance, irregularity, and ingratitude more than counterbalancing 
the attractions of genius, tired out his friends, “who as merchants, 
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and by consequence sufficiently studious of profit, (as Johnson says in 
his life of the unhappy poet) could not be supposed to have looked 
with much compassion upon negligence and extravagance, or to think 
any excellence equivalent to a fault of such consequence as neglect 
of economy.” The ferocious revenge which Savage took for their 
treatment of him, in his poem of “London and Bristol Delineated,” 
in the performance of which his dying faculties were expended, is not 
unknown. Born and bred in Bristol, inhaling my first breath amongst 
its old churches, and likely to leave my ashes amongst them also, I 
have been curious to collect everything, bad, good, and indifferent, 
that has been said about it, and I must confess that evidence of poets, 
actors, &e., have not been much in its favor. Quin, the player, said 
that when the devils entered the swine, the latter rushed into the sea, 
and never knew where they were until they landed at Pill—and hence 
the origin of Bristol hogs,—others that when King Bladud fed his 
pigs at Bath, some of the herd strayed to Bristol and settled there. 
Tom Cooke, when we would not listen to his “drunken dramatics,” 
told us from our own stage that every brick in our city was cemented 
by the blood of a black man: and the wayward boy Chatterton, when 
he kicked at its common sense, called the good advice he got here, and 
which he would not condescend to take— 
«“ 1I)——d narrow notions—notions which disgrace 

The boasted reason of the human race: 

Bristol may keep her prudent maxims still— 

I scorn her prudence, and I ever will 


Whilst raving in the lunacy of ink, 
I snatch my pen, and publish what I think.” 
But Savage beats all in his unmitigated abuse of the old city and 
its citizens :— 
“ In a dark bottom sunk, O Bristol now, 
With native malice, lift thy low'ring brow! 
Then as some hell-born sprite, in mortal guise, 
Borrows the shape of goodness and belies, 
All fair, all smug to your proud hall invite, 
(I suppose he means the Merchants’ Hall, or Council House, or 


Mansion House.) 
To feast all strangers ape an air polite! 
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From Cambria drain'd, or England's western coast, 
Not elegant, but costly banquets boast! 

Revere, or seem the stranger to revere ; 

Praise, fawn, profess, be all things but sincere.” 


This is rather round abuse certainly of sober merchants who offered 
him the hospitality of their houses, but objected to leave their doors 
on latch all night, that a dissipated poet might come in when he 
pleased. But let us hear what more he says, because a poet who ran 
in debt was made amenable to the law like other people :— 

“ What friendship can'st thou boast? what honours claim ? 

To thee euch stranger owes an injur'd name. 


What smiles thy sons must in their foes excite? 
Thy sons, to whom all discord is delight! 


(The poet had the municipal and other elections in perspective.) 


Sons, while thy cliffs a ditch-like river laves, 

Rude as thy rocks, and muddy as thy waves, 

Of thoughts as narrow as of words immense, 

As full of turbulence as void of sense. 

* * * * * * 
Let foreign youths to thy indentures run! 

Each, each will prove in thy adopted son, 

Proud, pert and dull—though brilliant once from schools, 
Will scora all learning's as all virtue’s rules ; 

And, though by nature friendly, honest, brave, 

Turn a sly, selfish, simpering, sharping knayve. 


So much for Bristol men in general: now for its Courts of Requests— 
Pie Poudre, Tolzey, Conscience, &c.:— 

Boast petty-courts, where ‘stead of fluent ease, 

Of cited precedents and learned pleas ; 

"Stead of sage counsel in the dubious cause, 

Atiornies chattering wild, burlesque the laws!" 
As a Bristol man I should forgive the invective for a little point, but 
there certainly is more sound and /fwry in this noted poem, being the 
effusion of a fierce and unfortunate man, than any thing else: the 
concluding lines have a good deal more vigour and conipression :— 

“ Boast swarming vessels, whose plebeian state, 
Owes not to merchants but mechanics freight, 
L 
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Boast nought but pedlar-fleets—in war's alarms, 
Unknown to glory, a3 unknown to arms. 

Boast thy base Tolsey, and thy turn-spit dogs, 

Thy Holliers' horses and thy human hogs ; 
Upstarts and mushrooms, proud, relentless hearts; 
Thou blank of sciences! thou dearth of arts! 
Such foes as learning once was doom'd to see; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals were but types of thee. 
Proceed, great Bristol, in all righteous ways, 


And let one Justice heighten yet thy praise ; 
* * 


* * * * 


And be, whate’er Gomorrah was before.” 

Poor, miserable, obstinate, imprudent, profligate, generous, and 
genius-gifted Savage, “after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” by the 
south porch of St. Peter’s Church, and in a pauper’s grave. Some 
months ago I was passing near the spot; it was a cold raw evening, 
and two men with a mop and water were washing the adjoining tomb- 
stones, looking for the last remains of Richard Savage, but no 
sculptured stone lay above the poor poet’s remains. One of the two, 
a hungry looking unshorn man, was a scout from Grub-street, sent by 
some London author to collect materials for a Life of Savage. 

The Rector preached: I was very much pleased with his manner 
of addressing his congregation, which was friendly, affectionate, and 
cordial, and his voice soft and agreeable: there was no affectation or 
effort at eloquence, but his language was clear, and his mode of 
illustration simple yet significant ; there was, too, a tone of mild per- 
suasion, a parental solicitude and exhortation, which characterized 
his discourse, and rendered it difficult to hear without attention, or 
receive without respect. He seems one of those men whose amiability 
and interest in his parishioners ensure them ever the esteem of their 
parishioners in return. 
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St. Werburgh’s. 


Some time since having read amongst the list of benefactions to this 
church, that in 1624 “ Humphrey Brown gave an estate at Elberton 
of £7 per annum for reading prayers at sir o'clock every Monday 
morning at St. Werburgh’s, £5 to the rector, 20s. to the clerk, and 20s. 
for providing candles during the winter season,” I fancied I should 
like to attend those early matins, and avail myself of the opportunity 
of beginning the business of the week with so pious and proper a 
service, on the principle “4 Jove principimus.” Accordingly, on the 
following morning I rose at five, shaved myself by candle-light, and 
in cold water, (the latter faculty Kemble said constituted an inde- 
pendent man), and drawing an outside coat over my snuff-colour, 
sallied forth in the shrewd and nimble air towards this said church 
of St. Werburgh, convinced that Humphrey Brown in selecting such 
an hour must have been a man of early habits: a regular bluff old 
Bristolian, for whom bed and blankets had no attraction beyond a 
certain time—who had learned to distinguish the crow of every 
cock in the neighbourhood, and sedulously cultivated the salutary 
maxim of the Concords, “ diliculo surgere saluberrimum est.” How 
many stray sixpences he must have picked up in the streets I cannot 
say: neither will I stay to inquire whether he had a scolding wife, 
and chose to establish a morning lecture at St. Werburgh’s instead of 
waiting for a conjugal one within the curtained precincts at home, for 
I think it is no business of mine, aud imputed motives are the most 
dishonest and vicious mode of taking away the merits of a man’s good 
deeds. I have no doubt he was an honest man and an early riser, 
and a good Churchman; and to use a phrase from the Apochrypha, 
it was a “ holy and wholesome thought” of his, which deserves to be 
commended, and ought to be carried out—but of this presently. 

It was a sharp but bracing and dry December morning, still star- 
light, with a breeze abroad sufficient to fan the gas flame in the 
lamps, which shed their bright reflection on the bleached white flags 
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around: save the rumble of a country market cart in some distant 
street, or the slow measured tread of some wakeful policeman, there 
was no sound to dispute the empire of echo with my iron-heeled 
shoes that rang sharply on the hard trottoirs. The shutters closed in 
each window, as I passed, made them appear like the eyes of the 
dwellings themselves yet sealed in sleep, and seemed to suggest such a 
city of sluggards ensconced under blankets inside, that I beganto think 
John Brown’s gift service would not be over well attended, and that 
however difficult it might be to get seats on other occasions, I was 
likely to experience no lack of room on this. It is a well known 
saying of Dr. Johnson’s, that the pleasantest part of a man’s life is 
that which he spends lying awake in bed in the morning, and 
certainly there is something seductive in the cozy situation; but how 
much more attractive must be the prolonged sleep and warm blankets 
ere winter's daybreak, and more fixed the resolution that can overcome 
both. 

Just as the Exchange clock struck six, for my benefit and that of 
the boys who waited for Her Majesty’s mail bags outside the post 
office opposite, I arrived at the door of St. Werburgh’s church—but 
further I could not go, for the door was closed—I pushed, but 
unyielding and obdurate was the panelled oak. Spirit of Humphrey 
Brown! thought I, this must be a mistake—the sextoness must have 
over-slept herself, or there is some other entrance, for surely the good 
man’s bequest cannot be a dead letter—the £7 cannot be a hoax, nor 
the estate at Eberton a mere illusion. I pushed again; then paused 
to think if I had rightly recollected the hour ; there was no mistake, 
I was convinced, on my part, though there must be on others. At this 
moment my eye caught a notice posted over my head, and which I 
had not seen before—Oh! this will explain it, said I—the minister 
indisposed, or the Church under repair ; so by the light of the opposite 
lamp I read as follows :— 

“ Notice—Some evil disposed persons did, on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 15th inst., between the hours of 6 and 10, carry out 
of the church an old riticule basket, containing a very good black coat, 
a hatchet, half a pound of sugar, and a blue pocket handkerchief, 
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belonging to the Clerk. If any person in the parish should obtain 
knowledge of the same, and would be so kind as to give the Clerk 
information thereof, he would feel greatly obliged.” * 

I rubbed my eyes and read again, “a very good black coat, a 
hatchet, half a pound of sugar, and a blue pocket handkerchief” 
interesting miscellany ! but nothing whatever to do with your morn- 
ing service, Mr. Humpbrey Brown; it was a singular notice, in 
soothe, and ex Cathedra as coming from the clerk; and as belonging 
to the clerk, the theft itself was almost sacriligious. I have read 
parish advertisements many in my life, but this was unique. The 
thief that stole the clerk’s hatchet may haye stolen the key of the 
church also, thought I; but wishing to make another effort I pushed 
again, and was about repeating the trial for the last time when some: 
body exclaimed in a loud yoice, “What do you want there, old chap, 
do you mean to rob the church?” I turned and saw a policeman at 
a short distance, seemingly deliberating whether he should not spring 
his rattle: but it is only the guilty who think of running, I stood my 
ground, “ I want to say my prayers,’ said I, You should have heard 
the loud horse-laugh with which the impudent Dogberry received my 
words: the fellow roared aloud until he set the sparrows twittering in 
affright from every old angle in the Exchange. ‘ What do you mean, 
man?” said I, a little nettled at his barbarity: “is there any thing 
more remarkable about my wishing to worship at six o’clock than 
eleven.” Another guffaw from No. two hundred and something,— 
“What parson?” replied he “is going to get out of his bed at this 
hour to say prayers for an old Curmudgeon like you?” “ But 
Humphrey Brown’s bequest”—(the rest of my sentence however 
was drowned by another peal) —* He is mad!” said No. two hundred 
and something to No. twenty who had joined him, “let us take him 
to the Station-house.” No,” said his comrade with a knowing tone, 
“He be one of them ere Pusybites I'll be bound—they be the —— 
for praying early and late, they're for ever at it.” Then addressing 
me he continued, “ Good man, if it be prayers you want and not to 
steal the communion plate there be none at this ’ere church but at 

* This is a correct copy. 
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Christian hours—the parson is snug in bed, the curate in his first 
sleep, the sextoness snoring, and the clerk dreaming”—of his 
hatchet and half pound of sugar, thought I, and turning on my heel 
departed. 

On subsequent inquiry I found there were no prayers at six o'clock 
in the morning, though the seven pounds are still received: there are 
prayers, I believe, on Wednesday evening instead. Now there is not 
a clergyman in Bristol for whom I have greater respect, or who is 
more estimable in my opinion than thou, John Hall; we are almost 
contemporaries, your hair and mine have grown grey together, so 
that Iam sure you will adopt any thing I say in good part: I think 
no one is justified in taking so great a liberty with Humphrey 
Brown's bequest—if Humphrey Brown left a certain sum to have 
service performed at a certain hour in the morning, you may rest 
assured he had a certain and sufficient reason for selecting that time, 
and no one should alter it; the inviolability of will and testament— 
the sacred and binding nature of a solemn bequest should not be 
lightly tampered with ; for if it be, we do not know when the obligations 
of dying injunctions may be observed. Besides, I question if these 
alterations be for the better. Six o’clock may strike one as an 
unseasonable hour; but my opinion is, if you had prayers there 
regularly at that hour, and people were aware of it, they would be 
well attended: and what more pleasing way to enter on a week of 
business, and begin the first day of business than with worship and 
prayer, not in a drowsy after-dinner mood, with faculties fagged and 
wearied with a day’s work, but with your spirits and intellects fresh 
and clear from a night’s rest, when you feel like a giant rejoicing 
in his strength, like a strong man to run a race—a race of religious 
duty and business combined, which, you begin, by invoking the 
blessing of Heaven in the house of God. If I were a man of 
business I should enter on the business of the week with a lighter 
and amore confident and cheerful heart, having so commenced it. 
You may rest assured there are many pious persons throughout the 
city who would be glad so to open the six days of labour, if they had 
an opportunity—this opportunity honest Humphrey Brown intended 
they should have, and I must add it is illegal to change it, 
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My last visit to St. Werburgh’s Church was paid on Christmas 
Day. Iread a paragraph in the papers saying, “the lovers of sacred 
music will experience a rich treat by attending St. Werburgh's Church 
on the evening of Christmas Day, as we are informed an anthem and 
other pieces of great beauty have been selected for the occasion.” 
T attended in the evening, and the church was crowded—there seemed, 
too, a swell of importance about all the subordinate functionaries ; 
the promised anthem had turned their heads, and many had been 
known to postpone their plum-pudding for the occasion: the pews 
were crammed—the aisles densely inhabited, and all turned in 
breathless expectation towards the organ-loft, from which I could hear 
ever and anon some premeditated performer clearing his or her voice, 
as if upon each individual singer depended the destinies ¥ the 
musical world. It was an important evening in the annals of St. 
Werburgh’s—you felt conscious there was something momentous 
about to take place: the “all encasing” atmosphere of the church 
itself seemed sentient of the coming anthem, and I could not help 
thinking of some of my early rambles to Ashton Church “a long 
time ago.” It was then very much the custom for the young people 
of Bristol to walk out there on Sunday mornings, when it was not 
an uncommon incident to hear the clerk regale the congregation 
about the middle of the service with the following announcement 
from above—“If ther be any of yer great sangers down ablow from 
Brestel, ye’ll please to cum up into the argan loft, for we be a going to 
sing a hanthem—Blaw, ye, the trumpet, blaw!” There were few 
persons ever candid enough to proclaim themselves “ great sangers” 
by accepting the invitation, though no doubt it was well meant. 

On the present occasion there were so many mysterious hems 
and preparatory sounds reached us in the body of the church from 
behind the red curtain which encircled the organ and the performers, 
that I felt a strong curiosity to get a peep within the sanctum itself; 
so creeping up the stairs I soon found myself in the sublime presence 
of choir and organist, all, however, too much engrossed with their 
momentous parts to mind an intruder. The “chief musician ” was 
all life, like a general harranguing each division on their proposed 
parts; the light lady Trebles, all nervous excitement, and sal yolatile 
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were enjoined to be steady: the Bases stood firm and massive as a 
brigade of heavy artillery, the Tenors were all on the qui vive, and 
the Counters stood ready for action ata moment's notice. At length 
the anthem commenced, and oh what a ferment was in that gallery ; 
not only was the organist’s feet and hands, keys and pedals at work, 
every muscle in motion, but the exertion he used to make every one 
take and execute their parts correctly were surprising: then their 
audible counting of time, and the no less audible directions to keep 
it, made that little loft the scene of perhaps more activity and hard 
work than had been known in the same area for years before. The 
audience who listened below to the beautiful music, had no idea of 
the huge exertions being made at that moment behind those red 
curtains to produce it, and create the effect which afforded them such 
pleasure—the panting and the pressure brought to bear on that bold 
anthem ! 

I Jmew a man once whose coldness and indolence kept him very 
often from church ; still, however, to quiet his conscience he used to 
go and hear the anthem at the afternoon service of the Cathedral, 
and thus cheat himself into the idea that he had been at a place of 
worship. This, however, was not the case with the audience in the 
present instance: they not only came to hear the anthem, but with 
exemplary propriety remained, and conducted themselves well to the 
end of the service. I know no man whose appearance in the pulpit 
is more venerable or pleasing than the Rev. John Hall's; there is a 
fine expression of benignity and kindness in his countenance, which 
his style of preaching, characterized by plainness and piety, fully 
confirms: his manner and matter are both marked by an impressive 
simplicity, and the great truths of religion are urged in a tone of 
earnest affection, which perhaps finds its way with more directness 
to the heart than if conveyed through a more ornate medium. Mr. 
Hall is a Bachelor of Divinity, and I have heard a man of profound 
reading and of theological learning. He is, perhaps, one of the most 
indefatigible sermon writers in the church—they are all written in 
short-hand, which he reads with considerable facility, though I have 
noticed once or twice a little hesitation for a moment, which I have 
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no doubt arose from the use of some stenographical arbitrary or 
another.* He is deservedly popular in his parish, and I believe 
there is no man who more conscientiously discharges his solemn 
duty. I wish, however, he could be persuaded to light the candles 
next Monday morning at six o’clock, and comply with honest, early 
rising, hale-hearted Humphrey Brown's bequest for the future. 

The interior of St. Werburgh’s is very beautiful ; it consists of a 
nave and two side aisles, separated by light and lofty arches, with 
fluted columns of exquisite proportions, though the small capitals 
have been disfigured by tawdry gilding, added by some person who 
perhaps thought to improve the Gothic by a dash of Saracenic. This 
church, like all the rest in the ancient city of Bristol, must have 
suffered in some degree by time and mutilations. Notwithstanding 
the flat ceilings of the side aisles one can easily detect the traces of 
their having been at one time beautifully groined, and the illusive 
piece of painting at the east end intended to decoy you into the idea 
of an aps, is but a poor compensation for the destruction of the 
chancel, which I suppose once existed. There is no gallery, and the 
organ loft is constructed with great taste and in good keeping. 

In or near this church repose the ashes of as brave and loyal a 
subject and sound churchman as ever served his God and his King— 
George Boucher, a citizen of high standing in the reign of Charles I., 
and who was hung in Wine-street by the puritans and rebels in 1643, 
for endeavouring, in concert with Robert Yeomans, to restore Bristol 
to its rightful sovereign. He was buried at midnight, and solemn 
and affecting must have been the scene, which is thus described in a 
story of old times, which the reader has probably never read :— 

“As the little and sad cortege which composed Mr. Boucher’s 
funeral, wound into the small grave-yard of St. Werburgh’s, it was 
met at the gate by the Rey. Mr. Twogood, who read in solemn and 
impressive tone, by the light of a torch, as he preceded the body, the 
beautiful opening words of the burial service, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord. The awfully impressive solemnity of 


* Years ago I paid a visit to Mr. Hall, and I think he then had over fifteen 
hundred sermons, all of which he kept in an antique knife box, 
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the whole scene nothing could surpass: the hour, the subject, the 
nature of his death, whose body they were about to commit to the 
tomb; the very danger that attended those who paid this last tribute 
of respect to the remains of the royalist martyr, all added deep and 
intense effect to a business always solemn in itself. The little group 
clustering round the grave, on which the torches shed their ineffectual 
lights, joined in the service as it proceeded, and when the clods fell 
upon the coffin to the impressive words of ‘Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,’ the sullen sound awoke the sleeping echoes, and the bat, 
startled from its hiding-place, flitted round and round the torches 
in bewildered flight; the Grace pronounced, the body was lowered 
into the grave, while a groan of anguish, not unmingled with indig- 
nation, burst from many a manly breast. The interment of Master 
Yeomans, at Christ Church, took place at the same time, and under 
similar circumstances, and thus the grave closed upon all that 
remained of men whose devoted loyalty and heroism deserved a 
better fate.” 

The Church of Saint Werburgh has lately undergone considerable 
repairs; amongst the rest, the tower has been washed with some 
preparation which makes it look marvellously like a structure of 
Roman cement raised to commemorate their late accession of fortune. 
Until this happy discovery of forgotten property to which I allude, 
the parish was not passing rich, but being lucky in the possession 
of two lawyers as churchwardens, those gentlemen in the course 
of their legal researches, one day alighted on a hidden treasure— 
a property, of the existence of which the parochial authorities were 
not before aware, and St. Werburgh—the ancient shrine of the 
canonized daughter of the King of Mercia, rose immediately into 
affluence. 

There are some bequests for lamps and candles, and prayers for 
the dead, with others, the usual memorials of preterite Popery. 
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St. Stephen's Church, 


From this church of tintinabular fame, is derived the charter whereby 
the ancient society of St. Stephen’s Ringers are permitted the pri- 
vilege of annually eating a good dinner, with the additional im- 
munity of settling in full for the same. The etymology of the term 
“ringers,” in the present instance, is a point of argument amongst 
antiquarians. In ordinary cases the substantive “ringer,” is obviously 
derived from the verb “to ring;” there needs no ghost, you will 
say, to tell us this. Amongst the ancient body, however, now referred 
to, the appellation is of different origin, being derived from the 
active “eat”—a curious fact in philology, which is borne out by the 
ancient practice of the turile-loving brotherhocd, as well as the usual 
mutation of words by many learned scholiasts—eat, eating, quasi 
eling, this by corruption ering, and by elision ring. Nothing can be 
clearer—unless, perhaps, what I was erst indoctrinated in at school, 
“as verus (true), from the Greek eteos (digamma) veteos, veros, verus,” 
not a jot more ingenious I think than my own. This I am convinced 
must be the case, for from what I know of the sonorous society: 
though none can more highly respect their talents as trenchermen, 
T should not think of trusting a member amongst them with a rope- 
end in a triple-bob major, or even in a “call change,’ which is 
considered a much easier undertaking. In the large dining-room 
of the Montague I could not for a moment think of questioning 
their eminent capacities for their parts, but transfer the fraternity 
to the belfry of St. Stephen’s and see what discord they'll extract 
from the Grandsire triples—the parish would soon hear their “sweet 
bells jangled out of tune,” and wish Queen Bess throttled with 
her own ruffles when she first thought of conferring a charter on 
such bunglers. 

The origin of bells I may say, as I’m on the subject, and somewhat 
of a bell fancier myself, is very ancient, and their use interesting ; 
and so generally seems to have been the rage for such instrumeuts, 
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that from Nankin to Moscow, from the Campagna of Rome to the 
parish of St. Stephen, men appear to have vied with each other as to 
their magnitude and melody. This passion is cleverly glanced at by 
Hookham Frere, in his Whistlecraftian lines, where he parodies 
Wordsworth’s well-known verses— 


“Tn castles and in courts ambition dwells, 
But not in castles or in courts alone 
She breathed a wish throughout her sacred cells, 


For bells of larger size and louder tone, 
* * * * * 


Unhappy mortals, ever blind to fate, 

Unhappy monks, you see no danger nigh; 
Exulting in their size, and sound, and weight, 

From morn till noon the merry peal you ply. 
The belfry rocks, your bosoms are elate ; 

Your spirits with the ropes and pullies fly ; 
Tired bat transported, panting, pulling, hauling, 
Ramping and stamping, overjoyed and bawling.” 


* 


Upon the same authority, and I believe that of Morgante Magiore, 
we are told that “ Giants abominate the sound of bells,” and I think 
mortals of lesser stature may get too much of them also. In Bristol 
on public occasions men below aud birds above, are bewildered with 
their metallic clangour: and in earlier days after the publication of a 
victory over the French, I have roamed from one parish to another, 
hoping to find peace somewhere, and finding none, so all pervading 
seemed the peal with which every quarter reverberated: if caught at 
Christ Church when the rejoicing commenced, in vain you en- 
deavoured to escape westward, for All Saints, Werburgh’s and St. 
Stephen’s stood between you and flight in that direction—to the east 
there was no egress, for St. Peter kept the key of that cardinal 
point—southward you could not pass with the brisk firing of Maryport 
and St. Nicholas, and the moment you turned your face northward, 
St. John the Baptist drove you back in despair. The monks of old 
fancied they included all the various uses of the bell in the Latin 
lines— 
“ Funera plango, fulgura frango sabbato pango 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, pace cruentos.” 
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But had their monkships known anything about Bristol contests 
and “blue elections,” they must have added another verse to their 
description, and a Radical might say, dedicated the entire to the 
select vestries. 

Bells, however, like lightning, do best in the distance, and however 
pleasant and poetical they may seem booming “along the waters,” 
you could not have a more unpleasant neighbour than a monstrous 
tenor swinging above your head and bellowing down your chimney. 
Anything more horrid than the fire-bells by night, with that peculiar, 
hurried, monotonous alarm which they send forth over a sleeping 
city, I cannot conceive; that there is nothing more pleasing or 
merry than marriage bells, no lady amorfgst my readers—unless, 
perhaps, some of the married ones—will, I think, deny— 

“ For oh how sweet to maiden's ear 
While tears of joy she’s shedding, 


When first she hears her own church bells 
Ring blithly for her wedding.” 


Albeit of Romish origin nothing to my mind could be more solemn 
than the Passing or Soul's bell, so called because it rang for some one 
then passing from life, and invited all who heard it, whether they 
were in the crowded streets or the midst of their business, to pray 
for the soul that was about to depart to another world. Talk of 
sermons! what sermon more deeply or impressively eloquent was 
ever delivered than by the iron tongue which tolls suddenly out to 
thousands, that that most awful event—the departure of an immortal 
soul into another world—is at that moment taking place, perhaps 
close by? What more impressive preacher than the solemn bell, which 
from its high tower as from a lofty pulpit, proclaims to a busy, 
bustling, jostling crowd, in the midst of their toil and care, the yanity 
of the pursuits in which they are then engaged, and in which the 
person then abandoning all was perhaps lately occupied like them- 
selyes—the brief and evanescent nature of that breath which they 
are expending in trifles, and in contending for trifles? I know of 
nothing that must strike upon the ear of the passenger and arrest his 
attention as he hurries through the overflowing noisy streets, in all 
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their noon-day activity, elbowed by others also bent upon gain and 
bread and business, like the startling voice of that passing bell, which 
summons him in something like supernatural accents to “stop and 
pray,” that the soul then starting on its awful and mysterious journey 
may be supported and safe as it passes through the dark valley and 
shadow of death. What a train and rush of thought must the sudden 
and solemn sound as it booms from some neighbouring steeple, 
sweep into the mind of the hearer, while it sweeps all meaner and 
minor considerations from it, for the time at least: it takes him 
from the hurry and pursuit of gain and the crowded street to 
a dying bed side, and a solemn scene then passing—it may be in the 
garret of the poor or the abode of his betters—to a room silent 
save for the suppressed sob of those who look on, or the broken 
breathing of him who dies—the ’round standing relatives gazing on 
the moist and pallid countenance of him or her who gasp by gasp 
resigns the breath which God gave; until at length a long drawn re- 
spiration—and the soul is gone; leaving nothing but an empty human 
shape stretched on the pallet behind it, and in the twinkling of an 
eye knows more—ten thousand thousand times—than all the preachers 
and philosophers in the world. It is Plato, I think, who says in the 
Dialogues, that the soul being an emanation from above, like a bird 
escaping from its cage, the moment it gets free from this body, 
mounts aloft to its native sphere or element.* God knows; Plato, 


* Carlton gives it as a custom amongst the peasants in certain primitive dis- 
tricts of the South of Ireland, to leave the window of the room in which a person 
is dying open, that there be nothing for a moment to intercept the free egress of 
the soul in its flight to heaven. Amongst the Romans, when persons were at the 
point of death, the nearest relation present uttempted to catch the last breath 
with his or her mouth ; for they believed that the soul or living principle (anima) 
then went out at the mouth: thus in the 4th Hneid, Anna exclaims over the 
expiring Dido— 

“Et, extremus siquis super halitus errat, 
Ore legam.” 


But how sublime the death of Moses, who rendered up his breath in no confined 
room, and into the lips of no surviving friends; but in the free air of the 
mountain-top, with nothing but the bright canopy of the skies above him, and 
round, about and beneath him the broad prospect of a giorious scenery, the 
theatre of his God-directed triumphs. “And the Lord spake unto Moses that 
selfsame day, saying, Get thee up into the mountain Abarim, unto mount Nebo, 
which is in the land of Moab, that is over against Jericho ; and behold the land of 
Canaan, which I give unto the children of Israel for a possession: and die in the 


ren whither thou goest up, and be gathered unto thy people."—(Deut. 32 c., 
v. 
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or even the “almost Christian Socrates,”* are but poor guides in 
these matters; though the idea is a pure and elevated one for a 
Pagan.+ 

The evening service at St. Stephen’s is at half-past six o'clock. 

The sextoness showed me into a pew with a worthy old gentleman 
who seemed divided between an honest wish to worship and a strong 
disposition to fall asleep—no unusual occurrence amongst evening 
congregations, when a heavy dinner of beef and beer bears too closely 
on the church hour, and soft cushions and congregational singing 
soothe to rest. My friend opposite me on this occasion made, I must 
confess, a gallant stand against the attacks of the drowsy demon; the 
more heavy his eyelids felt, the more desperate was the energy with 
which he repeated the responses; nevertheless in the midst of his 
most eager efforts his eyes would ever and anon close, and his lips 
pause apart with some unfinished word between them. Somebody 
says that a good man combatting against difficulties is a fine moral 
sight, or a sight worthy the gods, I can’t say which—but a sleepy man 
striving to ward off his weakness is not without its interest also. 
At length when I saw the worthy man sinking under the dull pressure 
of his antagonist, one eye closing and then another, and only one 
partially opening at long intervals, I thought it time to come to the 
rescue, and offered him my snuff-box, to which he applied himself 
with vigour, and during the rest of the service he never once nodded. 
To those who attend evening prayers, and wish to join attentively in 
them, a light and early dinner I think indispensable; for the leaden 
eye-lid, the dropping head, and the heavy snore, are almost more 
discouraging than noon-day levity. One sometimes sees a young 
lady whose bright eye never droops during a long concert, even 
though a succession of Beethoven’s endless symphonies should be 


* If left to themselves, they (the people) would send an Aristides into banish- 
ment, oc condemn an almost Christian Socrates.—Sir Wm. Smith. 


+ There was likewise in the Catholic Church the Sanctus, or Holy Bell, which 
derived its title from being rung when the priest came to the words “ Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Domine, Deus Sabbaoth ;" it was so placed that the rope hung 
close by the altar, convenient to the hand; it was audible for a considerable 
distance, and those who heard it were expected to fall on their knees in reyerence 
to the holy office then going on in the Church, 
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played; yet during a short evening’s service no ploughman after a 
day's labour could sleep sounder. 

St. Stephen's Church is an exquite monument to the taste of the age 
in which it was built. It consists of three aisles, separated on either 
side by seven arches of great lightness and beauty: the porch and 
tower are both gems of most fair proportions and elaborate work- 
manship. _The latter, it is said, was built some time subsequent to 
the other portions of the structure by a Bristol merchant, named John 
Shipward—the only return he asked from posterity was that they 
would pray for his soul and his wife’s, a request conveyed through 
an inscription on a west window which once existed. It had no less 
at one time than seven chauntries, and boasted amongst its bequests 
“a ring, (so the deed set forth) in which was set part of the very 
stone to which Christ was bound when scourged.” What became of 
this extraordinary relic I cannot say, unless my excellent con- 
temporary, the City Treasurer, who has monopolized most of the 
“things ancient, curious, value-worth and rare” about Bristol, may 
possess it as a natural appendage to his Babylonian bricks. 

St. Stephen’s parish is of considerable extent, and includes a large 
portion of the Quay, Marsh-street, and Queen-square, numbering even 
the bronze monarch amongst its inhabitants. There are an easy, 
self-solacing, self-comforting set of people, who cultivate a sort of 
home-made doctrine—if it were not deeply mischievous I should call 
it namby-pamby in its nature—that “ God is too good, too merciful 
to condemn any poor sinner to eternal suffering.” This is a sort of 
flattering unction which they lay to, and with which they salve over, 
their souls—a very soft and amiable mode of self-delusion. Now 
there is no one who less approves of the fire and brimstone argument 
than I do; I am far from being an advocate for frightening and 
terrifying people by appalling pictures of eternal punishment, for I 
think true piety has a stronger foundation in love than fear: but I 
must say this mawkish system of self-deceit about the Almighty being 
too merciful to punish poor sinners and so forth, is the most destructive 
dry-rot of religion wherever it occurs: it enables people to sit 
down and settle everything after their own fashion, and manufacture 
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a doctrine as accommodating as Procrustes’ bed, to fit all con- 
sciences: license them to make tenets according to their own taste, 
and they'll make their minds easy in an inconceivably short time as 
to every thing connected with another world and a future state, by 
a process of reasoning scarcely more absurd and ill-founded than 
the extraordinary device of Jean Jacques Rosseau, who tells us in 
that strange book of his, his “Confessions,” that feeling rather 
uneasy as to his after destiny, he took the following plan for setting 
his conscience at rest, a mode of settling such matters peculiarly his 
own,—he selected a tree with a trunk of the widest dimensions, and, 
taking up a stone, retired some six or seven paces back, anddby his 
expertness as a marksman determined to decide the painful doubt: 
if I hit, said he, salvation,—if I miss, damnation. Jean Jacques 
threw, and as he had taken pains to select an object too broad to 
be missed, the trial was satisfactory, the trunk was hit, and he 
coolly declares he never had an uneasy moment afterwards. People 
who make self-deceiving doctrines, had just as well adopt Rosseau’s, 
which is ready to their hands. 

The sermon of the Rev. C. Buck on the present occasion was 
forcibly calculated to strip the delusive doctrine to which I have 
alluded of its thin covering. There were no wild denunciations— 
no extravagant declamatory attempts at terrorism, but in a clear, 
lucid, and incontrovertible train of argument, conveyed in language 
which evinced a pure and cultivated taste as well as thorough 
sincerity, lie showed the solemn responsibility imposed upon us all, 
and the beautiful adaptation of justice and mercy in the Divine 
character—the commandments were delivered on Mount Sinai amidst 
thunder and lightning, more grand will be the terrors which shall 
surround Him when he comes to judge those who have broken them. 
There is much taste combined with earnestness in the style, manner, 
and delivery of Mr. Buck which is most pleasing, and it only 
requires a fuller tone of voice to give his compositions all that effect 
which their intrinsic merits deserve. As a hard working parish 
priest I have not heard of any who discharge their duty_ more 
zealously and honestly. 
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St. Garnabas, 


On my old woman, who is coeval with myself, knocking as usual at 
my dressing-room door some mornings since with the warm water 
for shaving, I felt sensibly that my ancient enemy, the rheumatism, 
had made a descent on me during the night, for my shoulder ached 
and the dull heavy pain had found its way to my back. For half 
an hour I gave up all hopes of being able to go to prayers that 
morning, but that half hour passed, and with it a portion of my pain, 
I began to think there might still be a chance, and, in another hour, 
with the nine o’clock bell, I was up. 

Notwithstanding cork soles, woollen stockings, and a strong spencer 
over the snuff-colour, I was convinced I could not prudently venture 
on a long walk that morning, as I purposed, to one of the city 
churches; so while debating with myself on the nearest places of 
worship, the new church of St. Barnabas, which has since the last 
Summer sprung up in our neighbourhood, occurred to my mind. For 
new fresh buildings, when I can get into old ones, I confess I do not 
entertain any particular fancy. They have none of the prestige of 
antiquity about them, no old monuments, quaint carving, or select 
vestries—no pious, praying petrefactions with fractured fingers and 
worn features—no long histories or disputed dates—but everything 
for the most part looks raw and palpable, parvenu, white and shining. 
A new book with innumerable white leaves is opened for christenings, 
burials, and marriages, with never a semblance of antiquity about it— 
the beadle, if they have one, has not been long enough in his 
situation to cultivate a red nose, and the churchwarden is the first 
or second of his race, and only beginning to think of laying down 
in his own person the foundation of a future vestry. And here let me 
pay a tribute to those extraordinary bodies, the “ mutton eating” 
glory of every ancient parish. Who has attended a vestry dinner, 
and seen the fraternization that exists amongst those minute little 
corporations—the glee with which each sings the song he has sung on 
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such occasions for years and years—the satisfaction with which he 
recounts and recalls to mind the incidents of his year of office, when 
he wielded the blue wand and wrote himself “ Churchwarden ”’—the 
church rates he carried,—the repairs he made,—and, above all, the 
dinners he gave—without feeling convinced that the glory and 
bulwark of the British constitution are the select vestries? Then 
you have the proposing of healths, the object of the present toast 
equalled in sound feeling, good fellowship, and so forth, only by the 
man who is to follow, and the hearty cheer that accompanies the 
announcement of some name, the oldest amongst them—the man 
whom, the chairman feels assured, he has but to mention to draw 
forth the plaudits of the company—the Father of the vestry (hurra)— 
the parental head of the parish, who had oftenest drank old “ True 
Blue,” presided at election committees, and cheered to “ Church and 
Queen.” And when they have exhausted each other’s healths, 
witness the intense warmth with which they toast each other's 
wives, and the affection with which their full hearts, floating in a sea 
of sherry, “ fondly turn to home,” illustrating the polar star and all 
the points of the compass, until. in the confusion of their cordiality 
you would swear that the select vestry of St. were all of one 
family, and quite ready with their better halves to enter into another 
ark together. ‘Take my word for it, a new church is but half a State 
Church until it have reared up about it a body such as this. It is 
those mellow old fellows, too, who leave the bequests : nearly all the 


benefactions you hear of, and read of on long boards placed between 
windows in churches, for the purposes of the poor and religion, have 
emanated not from your cold-blooded, sensible, philosophical sneerers 
at parish jollity, but from those very warm old gentlemen whom I 
have described, and who have shown by many most liberal proofs 
that they could not only be merry and wise, but generous and 
feeling also. 

Revolving these things in my mind, I walked forth to St. Barnabas, 
not, as I said before, through any particular fancy for new churches, 
but because it was amongst the most convenient. Two little lads in 
long pinafores were lounging by the door porch. ‘ Why are ye not 
in church?” said I, “It ben’t a begun yet.” “Then, get in!” 
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said I, “ and wait till it does begin.” It is melancholy to behold with 
what uniform economy we study (man and boy) to spend as little 
time as possible at prayers: twenty minutes thrown away in gossip is 
nothing; but five minutes in the house of God before his services 
commence is deemed a sad waste of our precious moments. This is 
particularly the case in country parishes, where you see groups 
making it an almost invariable practice to loiter about the churchyard 
until the last stroke of the bell, when they rush noisily together into 
a church before comparatively empty. 

Following a plain staircase I found myself in the small gallery 
which occupies the west end, and from which there is a commanding 
view of the church. The most interesting sight of all that I beheld 
was the large number of free seats set apart for the poor—or the rich, 
if they choose to occupy them. The present day is celebrated for a 
great many supposed enlightened contrivances, political and moral ; 
but as Dr. Primrose, in the Vicar of Wakefield, says of his wife’s 
housekeeping, “we do not find we grow much the richer [or happier} 
with all of them;” but the contrivances of the Church for her poor 
communicants do not certainly come under the condemnation which 
too many incur. Within the last few years no one has the face 
to think of building, or proposing to build a church, without giving 
up a great portion of it to the poor, and remembering the words 
of Christ, that the “poor are always with us,” it is only common 
justice: before, people admitted the principle, but kept themselves 
sullenly bolted in in their pews,—now, not only do they act on the 
principle in the matter of free seats, but most are willing to share 
their own. In St. Barnabas’ there are a few pews in the transepts, 
but the rest of the building is as an open commonage, where all may 
come to the green pastures of the Church without money and without 
price; and with a great deal of good taste and feeling I saw several 
respectable persons mingling with the humble occupants of these 
seats, and thus showing a disposition to encourage their poorer 
brethren, and lay aside in their own selves all distinctions in the 
house of God. 

The church is a large and commodious cruciform building: plain, 
and but for the taste and trouble which has been taken to ornament 
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the chancel, decorate the altar, &c., it would seem over naked and 
somewhat school-house like ; as it is, however, upon the whole it has 
rather a pleasing effect to the eye. There is a handsome Gothic altar 
screen, and all the correct ecclesiastical arrangements, such as sedilia, 
piscina, &c., are carried out, together with one of the handsomest, 
neatest, and, in point of style, purest communion tables I have ever 
seen—not a huge piece of oblong furniture, like a telescope dining- 
table, such as we see in most churches, but small, almost unique, and 
in admirable keeping with the surrounding decorations, having its 
Gothic frame relieved on crimson cloth, which instead of covering 
is inserted underneath it. The Commandments inscribed on the 
panels of the screen are in the old English character illuminated. 
Speaking of the table of the Commandments, I may observe by the 
the way that Samuel Sorbiere, (a compound of French divine and 
medical writer of the seventeenth century) says, “ The Jewish doctors 
report that they were written in such a manner that not one single 
letter more could have a place there. Would to God that the laws of 
our Creator were so amply engraved on the human heart, as to fill 
every corner of it in such a way that nothing else could find the 
possibility of lodging there.” Though an old gentleman who sat 
near me shook his head and said it was Puseyite, I confess I like this 
style of inscribing the Commandments; if it be not actually some 
slight proof of superior reverence for them, it is at least innocent; 
and I would give little either for the sense or religion of those persons 
who could take fright at such a simple circumstance. The Jews of 
old, we are told, when writing on sacred matters, kept one pen by 
them with which they only wrote the name of Gop when they came 
to it, employing it for no meaner purpose. It was a proper and a 
happy thought, and if in inscribing the Commandments the same 
word is distinguished aboye others, we must be very silly if we fancy 
the fact is at all calculated to weaken the national conviction of the 
imperishable truth of the Protestant faith. I myself place no undue 
importance on such things ; they are altogether matters of taste, and 
it is eminently ridiculous to see how many good old ladies and elderly 
gentlemen take fright at them. 
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There is no clerk at St. Barnabas, and yet the service, which is 
solemnly performed, the congregation joining reverently in it, suffers 
in no respect from his absence. They have an organ, and the singing, 
considering they have not had much time for practice, is good. I 
sat not very far from the organ, and about the first singing, some 
of the choir seeing, perhaps, that I had a musical face, and willing to 
receive in their efforts all aid available, determined, I suppose, in 
conclave, to invite me in; for the red curtains were incontinently 
drawn, anda good natured looking gentleman, with hair as grey as 
my own, beckoned me with head and hand within the pale ; but seeing 
I could serve them and heaven as well where I was, I remained there 
and did my best. 

The incumbent of the parish (though somewhat my junior) is an 
old school-fellow of mine, and (though I was not aware of it) saw me 
it seems in church on the Sunday in question, for he met me a few 
days afterwards, and in an energetic but good-humoured expostulation 
on the impropriety of my running about from my own parish chureh, 
earnestly warned me against saying a word with reference to himself 
or St. Barnabas; so that as he possesses the secret (if indeed it can be 
dignified with such a title) of my identity, I am afraid to say in full 
all I should wish, and I think he deserves, of his qualities as a 
clergyman and compositions as a preacher—the sound judgment (an 
attribute most necessary in a clergyman in these days) the Christian 
moderation, and the well-timed and well-turned character of his 
discourses : though his style of delivery is not showy it is lively, and 
the matter of his sermons and the diction in which it is conveyed, 
are good, and evince both thought and trouble expended in their 
preparation. I believe it is the intention to build a residence for 
the clergyman, for one who resides at anything like an inconvenient 
distance from his charge, must lose (and I am sure with regret) 
some opportunities of doing good: the observation will, I am con- 
vinced, be well taken, as it is well meant. This church is situated 
in Ashley-road, parish of St. Paul—though not an aristocratic yet 
a most comfortable neighbourhood, the inhabitants being principally 
of the middle class, that class of whom Nekayah not unjustly 
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observes in Rasselas, that “perhaps what this world can give may 
be found in the habitations of middle fortune, too low for great 
designs, and too high for penury and distress.” 


P.S.—Several letters, directed “To the Church-Goer,” have 
from time to time been left at the office of the Editor of the 
Bristol Times, and handed over to me by that gentleman. I mean 
no offence to any body, but I really cannot find inclination or time 
(though the latter to be sure is not very valuable with me) to answer 
newspaper communications. I will in one instance, however, deviate 
from my usual course to offer a word of reply to the person (‘ X.’) 
who finds fault with me for “ applying the epithet of the ‘almost 
Christian Socrates’ to a Pagan.” The phrase, as I stated at the 
time, was not mine, but that of the late Sir Wm. C. Smith, an 
elegant scholar and eloquent man; I am not, therefore, called on 
to defend it: nevertheless the high and enlightened views on ethics 
and morals—so superior to the age in which he lived—held by 
Socrates, merit almost the highest commendations that could be 
paid him; and it was said by his contemporaries and subsequent 
writers that he “drew his philosophy from heaven,” though he did 
not escape the ridicule of Aristophanes while he lived, or the sneers of 
Lucian 500 years after his death, Milton speaks of the philosophy, 

“ From Heaven descended to the low roofed house 
Of Socrates.” 

Again, the “almost Christian” term may have a still more close 
application, if there be any truth in the interpretation which some 
able men have given of—or perhaps I should rather say, the conclu- 
sion they have drawn from—those passages in Plato’s Dialogue of 
“ Alcebiades the Second,” where Socrates speaks of the divine 
teacher who is to come into the world to clear up the doubts, &c., 
and which some think was a prediction of the coming of our Saviour. 
However this is matter of opinion—nevertheless, I think my censor 
hypercritical in cavilling with an epithet which, after all, it must be 
remembered, was not my own. 
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Au Saints. 


Henry Rocers, Clerk and Vicar of All Saints, I have a word to say 
in your ear. Some time since while seated beneath the immense 
mural monument which perpetuates the acts and charities of Edward 
Colston, in the memory of the public at large and the congregation of 
your church in particular, I took the opportunity of perusing the same 
during that interesting episode in divine service, namely, the publica- 
tion of the banns between sundry candidates for hymeneal bliss, when 
the followlng inscription met my eye :— 
“ For reading prayers at All Saints every 
Monday and Tuesday morning, £7 per annum.” 

This, I presume, is paid punctually by the Society of Merchant 
Venturers; then Qui jit, Mecenas?—how happens it, Henry Rogers, 
Clerk, that I could find none but an old woman dusting the seats on 
either of these days during the past week, when I proceeded (as 
much I will confess through curiosity as for pious purpose) to the 
portals of All Saints, to see if you had a greater partiality for matins 
than my esteemed and venerable friend John Hall, on the other side 
of the way. It is true some will say Edward Colston might leave any 
money he pleased for any service he pleased, but he had no right to 
impose extraordinary duties on a clergyman, for a small and inade- 
quate sum. There is something in this certainly, and there would be 
much more did I not know that pecuniary recompense is the last thing 
taken into account by clergymen of the Church of England—to do 
good is their first consideration, to get money their last and least—and 
I have no doubt the Rey. Henry Rogers is in this respect second to 
none of his reverend brethren in disinterestedness or devotion; but 
he found no service there on these mornings when he succeeded to the 
parish, and never thought, I suppose, of introducing any. The 
facts of the case are these: the late vicar having no Monday and 
Tuesday matin prayers, refused through a very proper feeling to 
receive the allotted sum from the Society of Merchant Venturers ; 
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but on the commissioners for charities coming round and examining 
into the old deeds, they insisted on the latter paying the money 
(whether prayers were or were not said), and the latter insisted 
on the vicar receiving it: the vicar, however, would not consent 
to accept the seven pounds unless for some return on his part; so 
objecting to the prayers on these mornings he preached seven 
sermons during Lent in lieu thereof; and these seven sermons, 
I suppose, are still continued by the present incumbent.* I like 
a good sermon—for pulpit oratory I have a strong partiality, but 
I myself would prefer even one morning service in the week, 
regularly, to twice seven sermons from Barrow of Bourdaloue. I 
am happy to say there is an increasing feeling in favour of daily 
prayers; the portals of a church should neyer be closed for twenty- 
four hours together against the public, even though but two or 
three should gather together within its hallowed precincts. The 
Roman poet tells us that the gates of Hell were open night and 
day (Noctes atque dies patet atra janua Ditis), and old Latimer, in 
his sermon of the Plough, says we may learn diligence even of the 
Power of Darkness,} and if the portals of Hell are thrown so invitingly 
apart, I would not have the “gates of Heaven” so sullenly shut. 
If it were practicable, I would have churches like the Temple, so 
that if one were passing, and prompted by a good impulse, he might 
look in if but for a moment, and fall down, like the Publican of 
old, to offer up a prayer as brief but successful as his. 

Beneath this heavy mural masonry, supported by columns and 
surmounted by indecorous little angels and grotesque dolphins,t to 

* I have since learned, that the matin service on Monday and Tuesday 
provided for by Colston’s bequest has not only been revived but extended over 
the other days of the week: Divine Service being now celebrated every morning. 

+ “The Devil,” says old Latimer in this sermon in which he endeavours to 
rouse the slothfalness of the clergy of his day, (I should premise that I quote 
from memory) “is said to go about like a roaring lion; he is never idle, never 
lazy; then I say, since you will learn of nobody else to be diligent, learn of 
the Devil: ad erubesciendam vestram dico, learn of the Devi)! I say. 

+ The Dolphin, the well known crest of the great Philanthropist. There is a 
curions avalogy between the Mythological history of this fish and the story which 
is told of it in connection with Colston, one of whose ships was said to have been 
saved at sea by a Dolphin inserting itself into and stopping a great leak, which 
otherwise must haye proved fatal to the venture. This falls in with the account 
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which I have alluded, and which chronicles the charities of Edward 
Colston, is a recumbent statue of the Philanthropist in full bottomed 
wig, I believe by Roubillac, and beneath the statue are as much of his 
mortal remains as the public did not inhale on a late memorable occa- 
sion, when the church authorities broke through his coffin to see 
what a Philanthropist was like, as a dead specimen is all they can 
obtain in these days: the race being extinct, like that of the ichno- 
thaurus, it is only from their mortal remains we can ascertain how 
such moral mammoths moved and had their being, before the flood of 
radicalism swept the noble species from the earth. It is only this 
pardonable curiosity that could excuse the posthumous burglary, for 
“The offence was rank—it smelt to Heaven.” 

The Church of All Saints is of very ancient foundation, and of the 
original structure there still remain six massy circular piers, with 
Norman capitals at the west end. These are probably older than the 
archway leading into the Lower Green, and though two are partly muti- 
lated and two partly imbedded in a wall, they are yet interesting relics 
of antiquity. Placed in the very heart of the city, the old and wealthy 
worthies who breathed their first and last breath around All Saints 
made it for centuries the object of their dying munificence, so that at 
the Dissolution it possessed more property, in the shape of plate, vest- 
ments, decorations, &c., than any church in Bristol, and therefore was 
a regular bonne bouche for bluff Harry. Amongst this miscellaneous 
collection were as many curious and strange articles as could be found 
in the property of a provincial theatre—crosses, drinking cups, paxes, 
candlesticks, dresses for our Lady, Lent dresses, bells, baubles, &c. 
The estimable monarch Henry the Eighth, however, found use for 
them, and fused down the interesting miscellany into current coins of 
the realm. As a proof that the ancient worthies “in Catholic days” 
were not insensible to the natural requirements of churchmen, I may 
allude to the quantity of Malmsey left to the Kalendaries, and the 


given of the fish by classical writers, who say the Dolphins were originally sailors, 
but changed by Bacchus into fish, owing to some slight mutiny on board a vessel 
in which the god was making a voyage ; and Neptune when commending them for 
having saved the musician Arion, is made by Lucian to employ the following 
remarkable terms— Well done Dolphins, for you were ever Philanthropists.” 
(Evys, w dsagives, ovs ass Qidavbpwre sors.) 
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suspicious variety of vessels of “ questionable shape,” which could 
only have reference to clerical potations. In the early deeds, with 
some extracts from which I have been kindly furnished, is the fol- 
lowing :— (WILL.) 
Baldwin Street, 4th May, 1414. A 7. 

Wm. Newbery gave by this his last will to Thomas Marshall, Clerk, Vicar of 
All Saints, for his life-time, his “‘Ciphu de Mased,” with the silver covering, 
then being in the possession of the Prior of the Kalendars. 

I suspect this “Ciphude Mased” must have smelt of sack occa- 
sionally, and that this said silver cover had been often in close 
contiguity to the noses of vicar and priors, as these comfortable gentry 
sat cozily in their quarters. It seems indeed to have been a thirsty 
establishment altogether, for a little further on amongst the items 
charged in a general annual obiit for all good doers, I found “ three 
gallons of sack,” “three gallons of claret,” and three of Malmsey, 
from which I conclude it must have been a wet service—* a monstrous 
deal of sack” literally to “ a penny worth of bread,” for I see the sum 
entered for the latter, and distributed to the poor people, is only 7d. 
The reader may be curious to know what ratio the prayers bore to the 
potations in this pious oflice—to the vicar a groat, and to five priests 3 
pence each!! So that I fear the souls of the “good doers” fared but 
indifferently, and that the priests were more intent upon quenching 
their own thirst than the fires of purgatory? there is another 
curious and questionable item in the same entry, “ for singing ale, 
two dozen”—the “choristers’ song” I dare say required it; but I 
confess from the unlimited tipling that appears to have gone on 
throughout the entire service, that the “Miserere” must have been 
chaunted in a most jovial mood, and their “ potations” in the 
de Profundis “pottle deep,” somewhat like the Irish “ stations,” 
where whiskey punch is as plenty as Pater-Nosters. These, however, 
are delicate grounds, which antiquarian research should not explore 
with too great a diligence, for as some one sings, 

Better to go about begirt with briars, 
Instead of clothes or small clothes, then put on 
A single stitch reflecting upon friars, 
Although you swore it only was in fun. 
n2 
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The bequest of W. Newbery of his “ Ciphu de Mased,” with the 
silver covering, is the more singular as I learn that neither the Prior, 
nor any brother, was allowed to have a cup with a cover. “Non 
Priori, nec alii alieni, in ordine suo sedenti, licet ciphum cum operculo,” 
—MS. Cott. Claud. B. VI. 

There were a great number of chauntries established by private 
persons in this, church, for the celebration of offices for the repose of 
their souls, and several sums for the purchase of wax candles, and 
the maintenance of oil lamps, to burn for a like propitiatory purpose 
before its various altars, of which I find mention of no less than seven 
in the records to which I before alluded, namely, the High Altar, 
Altar of St. Margaret, Holy Cross, St. John the Baptist, St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Dunstan, and Chapel of B. V. M. on the north 
part. But the most curious bequest of all is the following, which I 
also find in the records :— 

Feast of St. Renelm, the Martyr, 1258. 

Robert Picard, of Bristol, by his will of that date, gives to the Church of All 
Saints in Bristol, “for all the omissions and commissions of his life, one 
shilling.” F 
If their reverences gave him a receipt in full for this they were 
infinitely more moderate at All Saints than at any other religious 
establishment I have ever yet heard of: it was not by such bequests 
that the church got rich and priests plethoric.* Mr. Picard was not 
a yery liberal man—at least he seems to have been economical to 
the end, 

This church originally belonged to the Kallendaries, a kind of 
composite fraternity, whose character is not clearly defined at this 
distance of time; at least, I honestly confess, I am not able to 
define it; they consisted of lay and clerical brethren, and in the 
will of Picard, before referred to, mention is also made of the sisters 
of the Confraternity (I sincerely hope they had nothing to do with 
the consumption of sack), and the duties of the body seem to have 


* Such twelve-penny benefactors would not at least have satisfied Leo X. This 
Pope was one of the boldest and most subtle of Infidels. While reflecting on 
how the system had been enriched by the credulity of the people, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, how profitable to us is this fable of Jesus!'’ He would not have deemed 
Mr. Picard one of his most profitable dupes, 
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been of a mixed secular and spiritual kind, being keepers of the 
City Records (hence Kalendaries), and of a kind of City library 
annexed to the church and accessible to the public. They were of 
very ancient origin, and do not seem to have been very dissimilar 
to the institution of Jesuits. But, as I said before, I am very 
scantily informed on the subject, and should advise none to take 
me as authority on the point. 

The Church consists of three aisles and a chancel: and north and 
south there are two rows of most shapely Gothic arches turned on 
columns of great lightness and beauty; nevertheless the building 
is rendered most incongruous by the unsightly west end, which 
is encroached on north and south to the width of either aisle 
by a house, which projects over two large massive pillars into the 
church, so that there are at this moment an attorney's office (!) and 
the office of a fire insurance company, in full work within the sacred 
precincts of All Saints, and a writ is no doubt often being filed, and a 
sermon preached at the same moment under the same roof— a policy 
effected and Sacrament administered within the same walls. This most 
strange confusion of sacred and profane arises from the two com- 
partments having been once occupied by the fraternity, who had 
communications opened from them into the church—the Kallendaries, 
however, have passed away, and their apartments into the possession 
of Fire, Life, and Law. 

The Church has been lately repaired and improved, and many 
of the barbarisms of bad taste and the perpetrations of Puritanism 
removed. In an edifice better lit the new decorations might appear 
a little too lively in character and colour, but closely built as All 
Saints is round about, the interior should not be too sombre. 
When I attended, the Church had been opened but a few Sundays 
since its reparation, and the Churchwardens from their high seat 
looked round about with complacency and self satisfaction, as much 
as to say, “It is all our work—Si monumentum requiris, circumspice !” 
and very properly; it is a laudable pride, and they have done their 
part with exemplary diligence and good taste, But which of you, 
gentlemen—you, portly senior; or you, more serious junior—am I 
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to thank for the ingenious inscription on the covers of the “ Collections 
of Hymns and Psalms” with which you accommodate strangers. I 
have long since given up carrying round with me these singing 
compilations, for from the multitude and variety of the editions 
abroad—each church having its own “selection”—a man must haye 
apartments in his pockets for the Bodleian Library to be certain of 
haying a book suitable to each. In All Saints they accommodate 
you with one; and lest you might perpetrate any mistake as to the 
right of property contained therein, they “ earnestly request that 
this book be not removed from the pew.” Gentlemen of All Saints, 
what a delicate version is yours of the eighth commandment: “ Thou 
shalt not steal” might give offence, so with a tact I cannot too much 
admire, you dilute down this clause of the decalogue, and barely, in 
the blandest manner possible, indicate that you would take it as a 
favour, if it were not too much trouble, if “the stranger within your 
gates” would leave the little book behind him. Churchwardens of 
All Saints, you are the very Chesterfields of the blue wand: for you 
would not even offend a sacrilegious thief’s sensibilities, I see.* But 
alluding to these books, nothing can be more inconvenient than the 
capricious variety of these selections. I do not agree with those who 
assert there should be none but the Psalms of David sung in 
churches: the Psalms of David are beautiful—nothing can be better 
so far as they go; but they do not go far enough—they do not 
celebrate the great event of Christianity, the Redemption:+ there 


* Lam not surprised at anything refined from All Saints.. I once dined with 
their silk-stocking Vestry at the White Lion, on a dinner most rare and 
recherche, when the ‘‘ select few” cooled their fingers and bathed their faces 
in rose water. However they paid for their banquet and mine too. 


+ After the above appeared in print, my attention was called to it by one for 
whose opinion I entertain a profound respect, and whose observations convinced 
me I was in error in making this assertion. The Psalms in fact under many 
beautifal and prophetic figures do celebrate the redemption. Bishop Horne, in the 
very first page of his preface says, they treat (amongst many other things) “ of the 
advent of Messiah, with its effects and consequences : his incarnation, birth, life, 
passion, death, resurrection, ascension, kingdom, and priesthood,” and the pious 
and judicious Hooker thus eloquently sums up their comprehensive beauties and 
benefits :—‘‘ What is there necessary for man to know which the Psalms are not 

- able to teach? ‘They are to beginners an easy and familiar introduction, a mighty 
augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in such as are entered before, a strong 
confirmation to the most perfect among others. Heroical magnanimity, exquisite 
justice, grave moderation, exact wisdom, repentance unfeigned unwearied patience, 
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should, therefore, be Hymns; but let us have one general authorised 
version, and not a legion. I lately entered a church in this city, and 
in each pew was an advertisement, that the version used there could 
be purchased at such and such places at such a price, This was 
doing business; and it only required the addition of “5 per cent. off 
for cash, with the usual allowance to the trade,” to complete the 
announcement. 

“Not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts,” (Zech. iv., 6.) was the vicar’s text. There are some days 
when most clergymen put on their best sermons. Had there been any 
thing special in the Sunday when I attended—had it been a charity 
occasion, or a corporation visit—I should have thought, from the 
literary taste evident in the composition which I heard, that it was 
numbered amongst those set apart for something particular. It is 
only fair, however, to say, that in the appearance of the church and 
congregation that day, there seemed nothing that would lead me to con- 
clude what I heard was any thing more than an ordinary sermon in 
intent, though in fact it was a special good one. He applied the text 
most happily, and in a way in which it went home to men’s minds and 
business, and personal every-day experience. There are many who, 
from time to time, have found it hard to reconcile with their adopted 
notions of God's justice and mercy, the apparent dispensations of his 
Providence: calamities have fallen on the righteous—deprivations by 
death, deeply felt, they have been called on to endure—losses, 
troubles and disasters, have accumulated on their heads; while the 
evil have enjoyed unchequered prosperty, unchanging fortune has 
befriended them, and “ they have glided smoothly down the sunny 

" surface of life, with music on the waters and flowers along the banks,” 
These appearances may have perplexed many who, knowing God to 
be omnipotent, and able to reward in this world all who served him, 
may have expected a different and more decided manifestation of 
the mysteries of God, the sufferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the comforts 
of grace, the works of Providence over this world, and the promised joys of that 
world which is to come; all good necessarily to be either known, or done, or had, 
this one celestial fountain yieldeth Let there be any grief or disease incident 


unto the soul of man, any wound or sickness named, for which there is not, in this 
treasure-house, a present comfortable remedy at all times ready to be found.” 
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favour in behalf of his own servants ; forgetful that it is “not by 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” The great 
instrument by which God mainly works is his Spirit, which operates 
unseen. It was not by power and might that he worked when our 
Saviour, in such humble guise, and under such lowly circumstances, 
entered the world; and it was not by power nor by might, but by his 
Spirit, that poor, and for the most part, unlettered men like his 
disciples were enabled to prevail against the “ Paganism of Rome, the 
philosophy.of Greece, and the barbarism of Britain;” and I might 
be permitted to add, that it was not by power nor by might that 
Paul, though an orator of a lofty order, was enabled to confound the 
wise and learned heads who crowded around him on the Areopagus, 
and heard their own dark system, amid the monuments of its pride 
and pomp, exposed by that bold and solitary missionary, who 
denounced Paganism on its own very citadel.* To say I was 
pleased with the sermon would be a saying, though true, perhaps 
commonplace ; for myself, I will confess, that it had a consolatory 
‘effect on my mind; and some of the applications of the beautiful 


* One of the finest ‘things we can contemplate, T think, is Pau] preaching on 
the Hill of Mars amongst the Philosophers of Athens—the subtle rhetoricians of 
the schools all silenced by an eloqueut tent maker. The refined aud enlightened 
traveller, Dr. Clark, speaking of his visit to the Areo) 8, says— We wished to 
‘oat our feet upon a spot where it is so decidedly known that St. Paul had 

imself stood ; and to view with our eyes the same scene which he bebeld, when 
he declared to the Athenians the nature of Taz Unknown Gop whom they 80 
ignorautly worshipped, and opposed the new doctrine of ‘ Christ erncified' to the 
spirit and the genius of the Gentile faith. They had brought him to the court 
of the Areopagites, to explain the nature of the rash enterprise in which he was 
engaged, and to account for the unexampled temerity of an appeal which called 
upcn them to renounce their idols, to abolish their most holy rites, and to 
forsake their Pantheon for one only God, ‘who dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands;* the God of the Hebrews too, a people hated and despised by all. 
It does not seem possible for the mind to conceive a situation of greater peril, or 
one of severer trial to the sincerity of a preacher, than that in which he was then 
placed: and the truth of this, perhaps, will never be better felt, than by a 
spectator, who from this eminence actually beholds the stately monuments of 
pagan pomp and superstition, by which he, whom the Athenians considered as 
the ‘ setter forth of strange gods,’ was at that time surrounded; representing to 
the imagination, at the same time, the disciples of Socrates and of Plato, the 
dogmatist of the Porch, and the seeptic of the Academy, addressed by a poor and 
lowly man, whose plain unvarnished precepts contained nothing but what was 
contrary to their taste, and very hostile to their prejudices. One of the peculiar 
privileges of the Areopagites seems to have been set at defiance by the zeal of the 
apostle on this occasion, averar' that of inflicting extreme and exemplary 
punishment upon any person who shonld slight the celebration of the holy 
mysteries, or blaspheme the gods of Greece.” 
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text to every-day life, as bearing upon cases which I had known 
in my uwn experience, and perhaps clearing up doubts which I had 
felt myself, were not with me, I hope, altogether devoid of profit. 
The preacher's manner in the pulpit is rather subdued, and his 
tone of yoice somewhat of a plaintive quality. A good old lady 
asked me, if I did not think he was “rather mournful,” but I confess 
I do not dislike a little of this at times about a preacher's manner, 
when it does not approach (as in the present case it did not,) to any 
thing like whine, which I confess I do abhor; as I have no idea of 
any man trying to snuffle me into a kind of religious sadness; for 
true piety has been not inaptly defined “the grateful sunshine of 
the heart.” 
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St. Michael's, 


Nearty on the summit of a high hill, overlooking the early portion 
of the City of Bristol, did our Popish progenitors select a site for the 
shrine of St. Michael the Archangel; and nearly on the same spot in 
the reign of Queen Mary, of red-hot memory, did their decendants 
make a bonfire of sundry poor shoemakers and weavers, who were 
unreasonable enough to require more than the mere word of a few 
monks for the existence of purgatory and the real presence. But I 
am willing to think that the spirit which dictated such acts is passing 
away from men’s breasts—that all persuasions are getting ashamed 
of persecution, and that if we should ever again see either a Bonner 
or a Calvin, it would be hard to find a community to countenance the 
ferocity of the one, or the fanaticism of the other, so far as either 
or both went to the shedding of blood. It was an old story of 
demonology that the witches were wont to make candles of men’s 
fat, in order to see the secrets of hell—and certainly it is not by the 
light of such human sacrifices as once blazed on the summit of St. 
Michael's hill that the beauties of a system, religious, political, or 
social can be seen: the authors of such atrocities only make manifest 
to men their own iniquity, and do the cause of Christian moderation 
a mighty service. There is one of the legends of St. Anthony’s 
temptation (I think it is) which I recollect reading, and which might 
illustrate my remarks: the devil was doing all he could one night 
to divert tke attention of the holy man from his prayers, by flitting 
about the room in several shapes, and making all manner of noises, 
notwithstanding the repeated and stringent remonstrances of the latter 
who wished to impress upon Satan the absurdity and indelicacy of his 
conduct. But Satan (with whom most of the ancient saints seem to have 
been, according to monkish writers, on speaking terms) was in one 
of his impracticable moods, and would not be admonished ; until 
Anthony losing all patience bethought him of an ingenious plan to 
punish his tormentor with a double punishment—he immediately 
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turned his Satanic majesty into a candle-stick, and a quaint and 
curious piece of bronze statuary he seemed, (like many we still 
notice in antiquarians’ houses) and thus the devil, much no doubt 
to his own chagrin, was compelled to hold a light to the holy man 
while he pursued his pious studies. And so it is, you may rest 
assured, when bigots and oppressors light faggots and persecuting 
fires: like Satan in the legend, they are made by a just and most 
righteous judgment to hold a light to those who are in search of truth, 
never more distinctly seen or easily pursued than by the reflection 
from such bale fires. 

So at least it occurred to me, as last Sunday I crossed the church- 
yard of St. Michael’s, above the last resting place of many an 
honest and rude forefather of the parish; over their tomb-stones 
custom has made a common foot-path, and there the passenger may 
read as he runs, in a few short lines the history of the longest life, 
and learn 

“Much that may give him pause, if pondered fittingly.” 
My “ Meditations amongst the Tombs,” however, were brief, for the 
hands of the clock pointed to five minutes before eleven, and on the 
first Sunday in Lent I did not like to be late in church, as I have 
always looked on Lent in a more solemn light than as a mere 
season of salt fish: from my youth upwards I was taught by my 
good mother to deport myself during its continuance with less 
levity than a boy’s spirits will always observe perhaps at other 
periods. Poor old lady! she fasted not as a mere formality, but 
as a mode of self-denial, by which she was enabled to discipline 
and prepare herself for a more reverential and earnest approach to 
Heaven in prayer. I confess I am not amongst those who sneer at 
self-denial, while I look upon it as not paramount but auxiliary: 
the routine of eating fish on certain days, with no higher or 
holier motive than mere custom, I cannot regard as a much more 
meritorious, though quite as innocent an act perhaps as wearing 
one’s hat reversed on stated occasions: besides the “fasting” of 
such formality fulk consists, for the most part, not of actual 
abstinence, but the substitution of one dish for another, and they 
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fancy. they have done “something for futurity” when they have 
dined off Cod’s head instead of veal cutlet. Thomas a Kempis some- 
where says “there was nothing he preferred to a salmon but the Psalms 
of David,” and taking up his quaint notion I cannot think the 
mortification of a “crimpt Severn and smelts” as very severe on 
the flesh.* 

Until last Sunday, I had not been inside the Parish Church of 
St. Michael's since the riots of Bristol, when those playful little 
kittens—called by Lord Byron, “ the aristocracy of blackguards,” 
and by me and most men, The People—took it into their uncombed 
heads to have a day’s innocent amusement, and, as a practical joke, 
made fire-wood of my four-post bedstead, gave to the flames a picture 
by Paul Potter, and a manuscript book of fugitive poems by myself. 
I was at the time lodging in Queen’s-square, and had furnished 
apartments for my own accommodation, so when I saw my “ house- 
hold gods all shrivelled around me,” to prevent further mistake, and 
lest the pretty play-fellows should in their most humorous fancy 
carry out the amiable pastime against my own person, I betook 
myself to the summit of St. Michael’s, where seated on a table- 
tomb, and conscious of more safety amongst the dead than the living, 
T looked down from the solitude of the church-yard on the scene 
below, something like Jonah over against Nineveh, but not like him 
waiting in vain for the work of destruction—A dense volume of smoke, 
then a spiral burst of flame from the dun mass, followed by a loud 
cheer, as the red flakes showered thick as a snow-fall on the crowd 
beneath! Frolicsome darlings! thought I, bless your merry hearts, 
but you do enjoy yourselves ; seeing what a little thing gives you 
pleasure—what an amiable and innocent way you have of disporting 


* 1 find by the newspapers that the mandement of the Archbishop of Paris 
for the observance of Lent has just been published. It permits the eating of 
eggs, butter, and milk during Lent, except for the three last days of Passion- 
week, and butcher's meat on the Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 
except in Passion. week. Persons who wish to eat meat every day may do so by 
distributing alms, to be employed towards the purchase of the old convent of the 
Carmelites, and for the relief of the poor. his Inst clause of a verity is 


“ Compounding for sins you are inclined to"~ 
purchasing permission to eat meat by s contribution to the Convent of the 
Carmelites, 
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yourselves; what despot should ever think of curtailing the homely 
pastimes of the poor—for a holy-day’s amusement only hand them 
over a moderate sized square, a row or two of dwellings, half a dozen 
warehouses, and they are as happy as the day is long—they’ll make 
fun for themselves. Another volume of smoke, and the flame now 
leaps up from a new quarter, and the people have extended their 
sport in another direction. Vive la bagatelle! who says you are not 
fit for freedom,—who asserts that those merry fellows, whose cheerful 
voices are now ringing in my ears up from the streets of that piled and 
close built city beneath, might not be discreetly entrusted with an 
enlarged franchise? ‘None but some silly old Tory, who distrusts 
the wisdom, prudence, judgment, and moderation of “the many,” 
thinks it as well they should not have an opportunity of serving 
Church and State just as they had done my “ four-post bedstead.” 

But what, you will probably ask, has this to do with St. Michael's 
Church? Why, the next day, or the day after, (I forget which) 
when the danger was pretty well over, we might be seen one after the 
other emerging cautiously from our houses, and showing symptoms 
of a solemn resolution to do something intrepid—and the result was 
a banding-together for the preservation of what remained. I was 
enrolled with the Conscripts of St. Michael's parish, and furnished 
with an offensive weapon: it was the first time I had “ taken up arms 
against a sea of troubles,” but like La Writ, the little French Lawyer 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, having once flourished them, I felt 
suddenly inspired with a most pugnacious propensity; for the first 
time in my life, too, I experienced the sensation of a grave social 
responsibility—Pro aris et focis. England, home, and beauty, the 
fire-sides and fair daughters of at least the parish of St. Michael the 
Archangel, were all dependent on my stout right arm and special 
constable’s staff for protection, and I felt equal to the emergency. 
We kept watch and ward that night in the Vestry of St. Michael's 
Church, each mounting guard in turn, while the others cultivated 
courage on coffee and buttered toast, inside. I did not hear that 
any thing like Hamlet's ghost crossed their walks, but ever and anon 
during the night some Special would be heard addressing the other, as 
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he paced his lonely round of the churchyard, somewhat in the words 
of the sentinel scene of that play— 
Ber.—Have you had qniet guard? 
Frans.—Not a mouse stirring. 

And not a mouse stirred to call our slumbering heroes from their 
grim repose on the Church cushions, until “night's candles had 
almost burnt out,” when a sound sudden, sharp, and decisive, rung in 
our drowsy ears, which, associating every noise with the appalling 
scene of the day before, led us at once to conclude the Philistines 
were upon us: we rushed out and learnt from our sentinel that we 
had mistaken the crow of an early cock for the rallying cry of insur- 
rection. A few days afterwards I hung up my unblooded baton, and 
it has since then remained a monument of my first and last campaign. 

The shrine of St. Michael the Archangel has nothing architecturally 
to boast of; it is a roomy but tame and poor building: the tower, 
which is the only remnant of the old church, though plain, is the 
best part. The congregation is large and still respectable, though 
St. Michael’s is no longer the aristocratic neighbourhood it once was. 
Nebuchadnezzar might turn out to browse on the little streets that 
intersect the Old Park, erst a place of some repute, and I question 
if there be as many haunches dressed upon the hill as in other days. 
One of the most pleasing views, perhaps, of the interior was the long 
line of interesting-looking modest-dressed little girls—young ladies, 
perhaps, is the better term—of the Clergy Daughters’ School, who 
occupied the seats of the south aisle. This, to my mind, is one of the 
most amiable institutions in the city. If there be one class of men, 
who more than another claim a delicate and sincere consideration, it 
is those amongst the clergy who have slight or insufficient means for 
supporting and educating their families in a manner corresponding to 
their position in society. The confident and purse-proud layman, who 
has fought out for himself a fortune in the pursuits from which the 
clergyman is naturally debarred, can have no idea of the secret and 
sore struggles which the latter, as a gentleman and a man of refine- 
ment and feeling, must have with circumstances, and to preserve an 
appearance corresponding to the rank in which profession and educa- 
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tion have placed him, while at the same time he is subject to appeals 
from his poor parishioners, which without manifest injury to his own 
family he cannot comply with. Oh, little do the wealthy merchant, 
and the wealthy tradesman, know the rigid management, the hard 
pinching, the self-denial, and infinite devices of thrift by which the 
decent and becoming exterior of many a clergyman’s, many a curate’s 
family is upheld, modestly, neatly, and uncomplainingly to public eye. 
And yet take up any list of subscriptions for religious purposes, and 
the majority of contributors are clergymen; while the man of wealth, 
the princely merchant, the man of ships of richly-laden “ argosies” 
and large possessions is not to be found therein, or if he be it is but 
for some paltry twenty shillings, exactly the sum for which stands 
inscribed the name of some poor curate, whose annual stipend does 
not equal in amount the money expended by the former for claret 
alone. Verily both shall have their reward. 

The two great merits of the Clergy Daughters’ School are, that it 
provides a respectable, excellent, and economical education for the 
children, and is so managed that the most sensitive and (in mind 
though not means) independent clergymen need not hesitate to avail 
himself of it. 

This parish has been nearly always the site on which capital punish- 
ments have been inflicted; not very far from the church blazed the 
persecuting faggot in the reign of Queen Mary, and on the site of the 
new and neat* Independent preaching-house, raised as a chapel-of- 
ease or chapel-royal for my old neighbour, Richard Ash, stood that 
structure “which outlives many a tenant,” yclept the gallows: founders 
of churches have often selected sites hallowed by the blood of saints, 
but in the wall of this building is actually inserted the stone pedestal 
of the ominous and penal upright, which reared its gaunt form for so 
long a time on this hill. I should never myself have dreamt of using 
this portentous piece of granite unless in an edifice dedicated to the 
“Two Thieves.” 


* In this very pretty little Gothic structure the builder has gone as near as he 
could to correct Church building principles. On the insertion of thegill-omened 
stone, I suppose, he thought in the well known line of the French dramatist, 
quoted by Charlotte Corday— 

“Le crime fait la honte, et non pas I' echaffand.” 
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A plain sermon, from which any one well disposed might have 
derived good, but characterized by nothing remarkable either in mat- 
ter or composition, was preached by (I believe) the curate: the part 
of it which showed most taste was a description of the Bible,* but 
upon the whole there was a want of energy and force in the style and 
delivery. 


* In a few words M. Chateaubriand eloquently describes the attachment of the 
Jews to their “Bible.” Speaking of the situation and condition of the remnant 
of that people who still dwell between the Temple and Mount Zion, he says, 
“Enter the abodes of these people, you will find them amidst the most abject 
wretchedness instructing their children to read a mysterious book, which they in 
their turn will teach their offspring to read : what they did five thousand years 
ago, these people still continue to do."— Travels in the East. 
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Temple, or Poly Cross. 


I think, in point of architectural grandeur and internal effect, antiquity, 
former franchise and historical prestige, Temple stands second to 
Saint Mary Redcliff amongst the Churches of Bristol: its peculiar 
tower, its lofty arch, its slender pillars, its long drawn aisles, its deep- 
set chancel, and that entire air of “other days” which pervades the 
whole, give to its sacred proportions a solemn character which any 
one with a particle of feeling, reading, or taste, must understand, 
though they may not describe it. 

Years and years ago I recollect going to this church with my mother, 
after having read the romantic history of the Knights Templar, or 
“The Poor of the Holy Cross,” as they originally called themselves, 
their feats of fasting and of battle, from the foundation of the grim 
and austere order under Baldwin the Second, to their suppression 
throughout Europe in the early part of the fourteenth century, when 
the cruelty, the licentious excesses, and daring impieties of the 
soldier-priests were exposed. I was quite a boy, and as boys will 
sometimes do, I fell asleep during the sermon of the worthy vicar 
(now gathered to his fathers). My fancy, however, was active, and in 
dreams I once more peopled the old church with its former founders : 
along the paved aisles, to my imagination, again stalked the tall figures 
of the spiritual warriors in the picturesque white habit and red cross 
of their order; these my vivid young fancy threw together with the 
happiest artistical effect into groups, giving all the accessories, light 
and shade, depth and distance, required to complete an ancient 
“interior,” pictorially treated on the approved principles. I was 
awakened to reality by the parting hymn, the first verse of which, 
however, I had mistaken in my sleep for the chaunt of the old cru- 
sading soldiers of the Temple. Had I known as much as I do now 
I suppose I should have included Brian de Bois Gilbert in my 
dreamy sketch, and mystified into a Rebecca, the dark-eyed daughter 
of a rich Jew, who then lived in the Great Gardens hard by. 
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Every man, woman, and child in Bristol knows and tells to the 
stranger arriving there, that Temple tower leans a little (from base to 
summit the inclination amounts to nearly four feet) to one side—a 
trait not at all remarkable amongst men, though it is somewhat singu- 
lar in stone and mortar. Old Barret (whose book as a history is not 
worth a button, inasmuch as he takes for truth and quotes as authority 
the Rowlie fictions of poor Chatterton) referring to one of these same 
ingenious devices, tells us—which by the way was a tradition before 
Chatterton’s time—that the church and tower were built by a Lombard 
architect, on what was formerly the bed of the river—that he was 
warmed of his mistake by somebody, who informed him that the 
muddy foundation would not bear the weight, nevertheless that he 
persisted, and when the structure was three-parts completed the 
tower sunk tothe south, and parted from the body of the building, 
leaving a large gap between: the church was subsequently completed, 
the foundations being secured by piling and sunken buttresses. There 
is nothing incredible in this account, for we know the tower leans to 
the extent I have stated, and that it may have occurred in the mode 
described is not at all improbable—the celebrated tower of Pisa leans 
from a similar cause, a failing foundation. ‘There is another old story 
told, that the church did so vibrate from the ringing of the bells that 
the very lamps and cencers inside used to swing to and fro: some- 
thing still more marvellous than this I have heard from an old friend 
of mine, who I fear, however, was wont to draw upon a rather fanciful 
imagination: he said he used sometimes when a boy, and the bells 
were ringing on a holyday, sit beneath the tower and inserting nuts 
between the corner stones have them, incontinently and cleverly 
cracked, as the super-structure swayed with the vibration of the bells: 
this certainly was one of the most monstrous specimens of a nut- 
cracker I ever heard or read of, and the man's sang froid must be 
great who could enjoy salt and filberts under such circumstances. 

When other countries following the example of Philip the Fair of 
France, had succeeded in extirpating the “ Red Cross Knights,” 
amongst those who became enriched by the plunder of their vast pos- 
sessions, the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem were rather fortunate. 
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In Bristol the possessions in Temple fell to them, and these they held 
until Henry the Eighth found pressing use of them himself. The parish 
preserves even in its present desolation some witnesses of these old 
odd times of monastic power, privileges, and immunities. Who that 
witnesses so much poyerty and wretchedness, can well fancy that 
once the rich houses of those haughty martial priests were here; and 
that later still from those shattered little paned quaint old casements, 
out of which now look only squalor and misery, once glanced forth the 
bright eyes of the richest citizens’ daughters. There is no city with 
which I am acquainted, where particular localities have known such 
marked reverses as those of Bristol; but I think the decadance of 
Temple parish has been the greatest of all, for even less than two 
centuries ago Edward Colston was born here. This great man’s 
benificence, the ramifications of which seem to have spread to all 
quarters of the city, also extended to his native parish, having left 
money for, I believe, fifty boys to be educated and clothed with an 
annual suit. 

I have so vast a reverence for this good man’s memory that I wish 
the latter provision of his will had a more picturesque fulfilment: but 
though I would not willingly laugh at any thing with which the 
magnum et venerabile nomen of Colston is associated, yet I confess I 
cannot suppress a smile when those groteque and monkey-clad little 
creatures, with knee-breeches and skirtless jackets, their lower gar- 
ments in a state of most distressing tightness, and a brilliant pewter 
plate on their breasts, cross my track, running carricatures on defunct 
fashions. The more fortunate boys of St. Augustine’s might, I think 
spare them some of their superabundant broad cloth. Lord Dudley and 
Ward, in his charming Letters, called Pompeii “a city potted for 
posterity ;” and really these lads look like juvenile grandfathers of 
two centuries ago, who had undergone the same process of preserva- 
tion, and walked out of large bottles in the British Museum for the 
enlightenment of our antiquarians, so obsolete and out of date do 
they seem. 

Another religious house (of Augustine Friars I believe) existed in 
this parish near Temple Gate. One of the most useful vestiges of 
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these old priestly times still exists in the reservoir near Knowle, from 
which the Fathers were supplied with good water, and which in the 
shape of a conduit to old Neptune, in a lane near the Church, still is 
found of good service to the population of the parish. It used to, and 
I do not know whether it may not still, be a custom for the Mayor on 
a certain day to visit this said conduit with the old fountain of Father 
Neptune, officially accompanied by certain Aldermen, on which occa- 
sions the right worshipful body were entertained with the immemorial 
dish of pork and pease-pudding: what connection this peculiar and 
particular dish had with the conduit I cannot say, or why they should 
have chosen part of a pig in preference I cannot determine, but you 
may rest assured in Bristol men will find an excuse for eating, whether 
it be derived from antiquity or the present age. 

This parish once abounded in cloth weavers, who possessed, and for 
whose particular use for prayers and burial was set apart, a small 
chapel in one of the side aisles, where many of the craft, their thread 
having been spun out, rest: the trade, however, is now extinct; the 
sound of the loom is heard no more within its precincts, and the Jews 
possess their ancient Hall for a synagogue. 

The cause of one of the Irish Societies, I believe that for the 
education of children, was this evening advocated by a Clergyman 
a delegate from that country. It was a fair ordinary sermon; but 
certainly not one which you would think it particularly worth a man’s 
while to come all the way across St. George’s Channel to preach; 
besides, one is in the habit of hearing so much about Irish 
eloquence and all that (a large portion of which, with great respect 
for certain friends of mine, I think is pure fudge) that we expect 
to find all the erratic bodies which enter our orbit from that isle 
brilliant stars. I was, therefore, disappointed on hearing a sound 
certainly, but also a plain, sermon from one who had come so far to 
preach it. Doctor Johnson once said of a dinner, that it was a very 
good dinner but not one to ask a man to: so this discourse in 
question was a very good one, but not one I should expect to hear 
preached for a special occasion, and for the purpose of moying men 
to acts of munificence by the eloquence of its appeal. I, however, 
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gave what my means would allow, for as education based on religion 
must do good, all one can they should bestow on a country so 
confessedly wretched. It is now many years since I paid my first 
and last visit to Ireland—a voyage to the Emerald Isle was not 
then as it is now an every day easy occurrence; it was before steam- 
boats ran between the two shores, and I was four days in a sailing 
vessel from the time I left Kingroad until I arrived in Waterford 
harbour. The accounts I had heard of that country, its atrocity, and 
barbarism (and some of them from religious platforms) made me 
look upon myself at starting as a bold man about to undertake as 
perilous an expedition as Jason when going for the Golden Fleece. 
I furnished myself with a case of pistols, and meditated for a 
moment purchasing chain armour to place under my coat. Whether 
it was the vividness of my imagination or their descriptions I cannot 
say, but I was disappointed, I won’t say disagreebly so, on finding 
I had travelled from Waterford to Kilkenny without being once 
shot at; but I began to doubt my security on seeing between the 
latter place and Carlow the ruins of two cabins which had 
been burnt down by a number of “country gentlemen,” who 
paid a visit—made, as one might say, a warm call on the 
inmates the night before. This, however, was all amongst them- 
selves, and as a stranger (as the coachman told me) I had no right 
to interfere with the national pastimes. There, too, I saw the bleak 
half-finished Catholic Chapel, planted in the midst of the dark bog, 
and at some distance between those barren melancholy hills peered 
up some equally bare and comparatively new parish chureh, whose 
minister lived in a strong stone house, with bullet proof-shutters 
and double barred doors. O you sad looking country! thought I, 
with your deep pensive air of desolation, your bare blue hills and 
broad bogs, with no voice to enliven them but the ery” of the curlew, 
what a contrast, near as you are, you present to your sister country. 
Yon gaunt apparition of a steeple how unlike the venerable village 
church, with its surrounding happy scenery, in England: and that 
bare Bastile-looking house; who that ever saw our smiling parsonages, 
their rose-covered fronts looking forth on the ancestral oaks of the 
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squire’s domain, would take that, flanked almost as it is with a 
police-barrack, for a vicarage. If they would learn, I should say, 
there are no peuple in the world better qualified to learn than the 
sharp, keen, intelligent, wily Irish peasantry.—And yet they are a 
contradiction: shrewd and quick to discover a joke, they are mar- 
vellously credulous, especially in matters of religion; for instance, 
while following the guidance of a smart and humourous fellow in 
frieze to one of the many picturesque “ holy wells” which abound in 
the South, I was struck with his instinctive penetration and tact: 
yet when we reached the well he told me such stories of the place, 
all of which he religiously believed himself, that I was amazed that 
so much natural intelligence and blind illusion should be combined 
in the same character. The holy well was a most romantic little 
spot, and dedicated traditionally to St. Bridget: on the bushes, which 
overhung the clear little spring, rags, beads, and other petty offerings 
from the rustic pilgrims were placed, and around its margin two 
or three old crones were muttering prayers, while a fiesh coloured 
young peasant mother was bathing the eyes of a weak child with 
the water, accompanying the ceremony with an “ Ave Maria.” On 
an uneven flinty walk, which made a circle round a rude cross, 
several were walking barefooted and repeating prayers: amongst 
them I noticed two of the better order, modest-looking young girls, 
with neat bonnets and green veils, yet punishing their poor little 
feet on the flinty path. My guide, with uncovered head, approached 
the spot with great reverence ; but the circumstance which most of 
all struck me as a proof of his downright credulity was, when he 
told me that the holy well contained a holy trout, which had been 
there for hundreds of years, leaving its native element only once, 
and that for a brief time, when a heretic coast-guard man in the 
neighbourhood, not believing in the sanctity of this said fish, and 
strongly coveting it for his supper, after many secret expeditions 
succeeded one afternoon in netting the hallowed tenant of the holy 
well: he took it home, and gloating over the treat it was likely 
to afford, placed it on the grid-iron ; but in vain—the favourite fish 
of St. Bridget was immortal, and proof against fire; it frisked its 
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tail quite lively above the living coals, which so convinced the coast- 
guard of its sacred nature that, repenting his act, he conveyed the 
trout once more to its native element, “and there,” said my 
informant, “it is to be still seen on sunny days, with the mark of 
three bars of the grid-iron across its back. I saw it myself a 
hundred times,” said he. 

With the exception of such superstitions as these quoted, and 
which have been illustrated by so many writers, until they appear the 
fostered traditionary feelings—the very poetry of the peasant’s nature, 
rather than the deplorable proofs of religious error, he is far superior 
in intelligence, sensibility, and sentiment to the English rustic. 
I don’t know whether it was my want of apprehension or theirs of 
clearness, but, I confess, the accounts which I had heard from time 
to time, on the platforms of religious meetings, both in Exeter Hall 
and throughout the country, from those gentlemen who annually 
visit our shores to call forth our sympathies for the “ benighted 
Irish,” led me to a different conclusion; and I believed that never 
was there a more besotted people than the Milesian race. For 
turbulence, repulsive vulgarity, and self-conceit; I must, however, 
say, I never heard any description surpass some few of the Popish 
curates of the country, into whose company I casually fell. Of 
a different character was the ignorance of a curious old fellow, a 
parish priest in avery retired part of the country, and to whom 
I was introduced by a friend, he having premised that I should find 
him a curiosity. Father C. (who was suspected of having a partiality 
for whiskey punch) was enlarging to my friend (a Roman Catholic) 
on the deceitful nature of some holy half-mendicant friar who had, 
as his reverence fancied, served him rather a shabby trick: “ this 
friar (I give Father C.’s own words) happened, you know, to be 
passing when my poor ould mother was in her last sickness, a few 
months since; so thinking he was a little more pious than myself, 
(Lord pardon me!) I kept him, as I thought it was my duty for my 
mother to have the best help; and there he stopped, eating and 
drinking the pick of the house, until the breath was out of the ould 
woman: when, instead of staying to say a few prayers for her repose, 
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away he starts, before her poor ould soul could have been as far as 
Knocknagour” (a place on the road, about a quarter of a mile from 
the priest’s house). What struck me most was, the precision with 
which he professed to measure the rate at which his mother’s soul 
travelled, and the direction which it took. 

The vicar of Temple is an absentee, through indisposition; and on 
the curate alone devolves the entire work of a populous and poor 
parish. The former resides in Bath, where he at present preaches 
to one of the many silk stocking congregations of that city. 


[yore.] 


To “X ¥ Z,” wHo InvirED ME TO THE OPENING OF THE NEW 
CHURCH AT WINTERBOURN, AND PROMISED ME A LUNCH FROM 
SOMEBODY.* 


S1n,—Without at all doubting, or wishing to doubt, the hospitality 
of the Parish of Winterbourn, I must say your invitation is of a very 
general character, and I fear I should experience some small difficulty 
in finding out a refection tendered in terms so indefinite. Besides, if 
any of the principal parishioners (of whom I presume you are one, as 
you answer so boldly for others) should on that day open their hearts 
and hall-doors to the visitors at their village, where there were so 
many black coats collected I fear me there would be but poor chance 
for a brown one. I have a great respect for the cloth, a great respect 
for the clergy generally, and a profound deference for their appetites ; 
and it is, perhaps, the last circumstance most of all that induces me to 
prefer their company on any other occasion to that of a public déjetiner, 
when a man’s modesty often stands between him and his meal. I 
speak from experience, and with the utmost admiration of the order, 
as it is no discredit, but rather a proof of a placid disposition and an 
easy conscience for a person to have the full use of his physical 
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You will excuse me, but I have been several times at the opening 
of churches, where there has been an opening of mouths also, and I 
dispassionately declare it was a total impossibility to get anything 
but the fragments left from the Philistines. I have looked in fasting 
veneration at around of beef for a mortal hour over the head and 
shoulders of a Bishop, and could gain but a distant view of a West- 
phalia ham owing to the active intervention of a well-known dignitary 
—a boar’s head has been cut down to the snout by a bevy of Rectors, 
before I could taste it, and a brigade of Curates have kept up a brisk 
fire at a flock of roast fowls, when I could barely appease my rabid 
hunger by such soft sops as blanc manges and orange jelly. Nor is 
there a hair’s breadth to choose between the two parties—the fasting 
high churchman is never seasonably abstemious on such occasions, 
and the evangelical in his eagerness stops not at form, and never pro- 
tests against the Pope’s nose. 

It is not, however, through any such sordid motive, as you may be 
disposed to infer from the foregoing, that I decline your invitation : 
but the affair is out of my line. I am not a paragrapher. For my own 
pleasure, and perhaps through a still more laudable intent, I have 
been visiting and noticing the various churches in Bristolk—my work 
is now nearly done ; the chronicling of the opening of a church belongs 
altogether to a newspaper man, which I do not profess to be; but I 
have no doubt in handing over the note to my friend the Editor, or his 
Reporter, you will also permit me to transfer to either of these gentle- 
men my reversionary interest in any lunch, déjetiner, or dinner that 
may be going. I assure you either will be a very creditable proxy for 
me wherever eating and drinking are going on, and such is their forti- 
tude of face and force of character, that neither would be abashed by 
a Bench of Bishops, or thrust from his stool or his plate by Banquo’s 
ghost.* To these gentlemen, therefore, I hand over all claim I may 
be supposed to have on the hospitality of “X Y Z,” or any other 
parishioner with a name equally alphabetical. No doubt either will 


* With every respect for our venerable correspondent, we beg onr friends will not 
form their ideas o! us from his description; we do not pretend to any extraordi- 
nary modesty, but we advance our claim to an average share,—E.B 'T, 
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do the church and the people all justice: for myself I must be per- 
mitted respectfully and deferentially to decline the pleasure. Hoping, 
therefore, you will treat whoever goes over with as much civility as 
you intended for me—for what Hamlet said of the players I say of the 
press, “ you had better have a bad epitaph after death than their evil 
word while living ;” 
Tam, Sir, yours, in tolerable health, 
THE CHURCH-GOER. 
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St. Pauls, Bedminster, 


Some few Sunday mornings since, I found myself perchance, or 
mayhap for pleasure, loitering by that friendly structure the City 
Gaol. I had partly designed paying the independent minister who 
preaches in the Cathedral, Dean Lamb, a visit; but while I was yet 
wrapped in a contemplation of his composite character, at once dignitary 
and dissenter, the bells of St. Paul, Bedminster, on the other side, 
began to ring. Between me and the sacred edifice a deep and 
rapid river rolled its muddy current, as if in appropriate divorce of 
two such dissimilar neighbours as the city prison and the solemn 
temple: fortunately, however, there plied between either bank a ferry- 
boat, and on terms more fair and moderate than our old friend 
Charon’s craft; for, if I mistake not, an obolus was the demand of the 
one, a halfpenny is the regulated fare of the other. Except in the 
tariff of charges, however, I thought I detected some resemblance 
between the past and the present; silent, solitary, and sullen the 
modern plies his monotonous labour, embedded between the steep 
banks of either side—his rope the utmost limit of his range; the 
only sound he hears for hours together being the heavy splash 
of his own oar, or the jingle of the copper coin as it falls from 
the passenger; he sees nothing of society but what steps into his 
boat at one end and out at the other, and knows nothing of Sunday 
but as the sound of the church bell reaches him in the watery 
depth beneath. I know no ayvocation of sullen sameness like that 
of a boatman at a few-frequented ferry. Lucian makes Mercury 
take Charon, on a dull day, from his ferry-boat to see the world from 
the top of Mount Pelion, and the cleverness of the conceit can best 
be understood by those who have noticed the monotonous life of 
a ferry-man, though there are degrees of dulness even in this duty, 
and the man at Coronation-road can have no idea of the busy life 
further down at Rownham Ferry, where the craft actually plies 
between two public-houses, and Thomas has a passing view of all 
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classes of society, priests and deacons, sailors and sweethearts, 
and, in fact, all the world and his wife, when woods are green and 
strawberries ripe. 

As I walked down the slope towards the boat, I noticed, picking 
her steps, a little before me, a bustling old lady somewhat my senior. 
Though a venerable bachelor, my gallantry has never been questioned ; 
so hastening on I tendered her my arm, which was accepted, and slowly 
we moved together down the steep ascent. I enquired if she were 
bound for church, and she replied in the affirmative; and after a 
few more common place words she suddenly turned round, and eying 
my tout ensemble for a moment, said, with an abruptness that quite 
surprised me, “I believe I have the pleasure of leaning on the arm 
of the Church-Goer?” Now I dislike subterfuge almost as much 
as falsehood, so at once, seeing there was no candid escape from 
the Nathan-like directness of my interrogator, I pleaded guilty at 
once to the soft impeachment. 

“ Ah,” said she with a little satisfaction, as I handed her into 
the boat, “then you visit St. Paul’s to-day; I assure you, you 
¢annot say too much in praise of our minister—he is such a nice 
man, a most estimable, pains-taking, conscientious clergyman!” 
I begged she would not be too ardent in her praises, but allow me 
to judge for myself; though I confessed it was a favourable circum- 
stance to see so discriminating (bowing) a member of his congre- 
gation so eloquent in her encomiums. Not pausing to test the 
value of my compliment, the old lady continued, “This is my 
testimony; but go to the houses of the poor, and there you will 
hear a warmer eulogy of his kindness and attention than any I 
can pay—believe me, Sir, when the poor are attended to in a parish 
you may rest assured the rich are not neglected.” 

As I was not in a position to gainsay her glowing panegyrics, 
T enquired (to give a new turn to the subject) if the incumbent 
were high church or evangelical? 

“ This is a question I seldom ask about any clergyman,” she replied, 
“and am seldom competent to answer ; though, considering my sex and 
age, there is every excuse for your making such an enquiry, as old 
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ladies, I am sorry to say, often interest themselves more in spying 
out what a man is than in attending to what he says.” 

I began to think I had got a sensible companion, as I handed my 
venerable co-vyoyager out of the boat. “If you mean,” said she, 
as we got on terra firma, and toiled up the steep, “by a high 
churchman, one of the old indolent, indifferent, do-no good, drowsy 
school, who were for the most part the least religious in the parish, 
and who did more to injure the church and originate dissent, by their 
discreditable carelessness than any other cause I could mention, 
and only affected to differ from the serious clergyman because the 
contrast was so unfavourable to themselves—if by this you mean the 
high churchman, nothing I assure you could be more unlike our in- 
cumbent.” 

Having now reached the road above, I paused to explain to her 
that this was not exactly what I meant by High Church; though I 
candidly concurred with her in her strictures on the old school—the 
dumb dogs—some of whom I was sorry to say still remained. Had 
not Providence interposed to save his own true church, by causing a 
different class of clergymen to arise, a dry rot was fast eating into its 
core that would soon have ruined the Establishment, “ Yet I need 
not remind you, Madam,” I continued, “ that there are now in the 
church two classes, both equally active, both equally zealous, and in 
point of interest and attention, both an equal contrast to the ‘old 
school,’ and yet who are supposed to be very opposite in opinions.” 

“ And it is with these very opposites I disagree—it is these ex- 
tremes I distrust and dislike,” said the old lady. “Nothing in my 
opinion can show more utter weakness of judgment or narrowness of 
mind, than to be frightened by the proper and decent observances of 
such forms and customs as the rubric and the church enjoin. An 
impatience of and revolt against such innocent and proper aids to 
decorum and solemnity in public worship, imply a Puritan and 
radical tendency and feeling, and jealousy of constituted authority: 
but upon the other hand there is a vital danger from the opposite, 
lest any one should mistake these proprieties for essentials, and 
lest any man should commit the fearful error of leading his flock to 
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substitute such forms for real religion; without the true spirit of 
devotion, these are but cold shadows, dry ceremonials, relating to the 
body, unsatisfactory to the soul.” 

I thought such a fine speech deserved a fine compliment, so I 
hinted the judicious Hooker himself could not have charged with 
more judgment. “ Nevertheless, Madam,” said I, “ I am far from 
thinking that the instructions of the Rubric, or the authorised formu- 
laries of the church, can be blamelessly neglected by those who 
minister in her.” 

* On the contrary, none but the factious and foolish would condemn 
such observances, and for those ordained to the service of the church, 
it is bad taste, if not worse, to effect to be sneeringly indifferent to her 
discipline. The person who turns not towards the altar when the 
Belief is being read, may be just as good and righteous a man as he 
who does; but I can neither respect the taste nor the judgment of 
him or her who finds fault with or decrys the latter for this observance : 
the cases are far from parallel, but if Daniel chose rather to expose 
himself to the fury of the lions, than not to give thanks with his face 
turned toward Jerusalem three times a day, the feelings of those who 
in our age are induced to turn towards the Altar deserve every respect. 

“T fear, however, Madam,” said I, “it is too much the tendency of 
people at present to run into fashions or parties in religion as in every 
thing else—there is an evangelical fashion and a high church fashion, 
and with many neither is much more than a fashion.” 

As long as we have weakness in the world we must expect this,” 
was my companion’s reply. “I have known some young ladies 
employ their time in writing scriptural essays under correction of a 
popular curate; and others have told me it was a sin to dance 
quadrilles in Lent, but no harm to play them for those who did 
so: yet the study of the scriptures is not on this account less 
necessary, nor the due and decorous observance of a solemn season, 
the less commendable. But the bell has ceased, and we are, 
after all we have said, nearly as far from the point as ever.” 

“But,” said I, as we hurried towards the porch, “Madam, you 
have not said to what party the incumbent belongs.” 
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“Tf you require a definite answer then, (said she) and I confess 
we have been rather diffuse for the last few minutes, he is high 
chureh in paying all due reverence to the Rubric and regulations 
of the church—evangelical in an earnest and unremitting labour 
for the eternal well-being of the charge committed to him.” 

From the foregoing conversation it will be seen that the old lady 
and myself were like a great many others in the world: we had 
much to say on the subject without any very definite or clear ideas 
on any point; both had some notion of the existence of a golden 
mean of Christian moderation somewhere, but where to fix it neither 
knew: at the end of our confab. we found ourselves where we 
were when we began—we could settle between ourselves who were 
wrong, but it was not so easy to ascertain who were right.. 

In its proper place, by the entrance of St. Paul’s, is a handsome 
font, which was found there one fine Sunday morning, but none 
of the congregation knew from whence it came—all they knew was, 
that they were not asked to contribute towards it. The clergyman 
and churchwardens were, I suppose, in the secret, but they kept 
it, and the gossips were left to conjectures as “ general as the casing 
air.” One or two old ladies were suspected, so said my co-voyager ; 
the possibility of its having come from a young one was also can- 
vassed, and subsequently the credit alternately attached to two or 
three gentlemen in the neighbourhood. For two things I can only 
answer with anything like certainty—it did not come from me, and 
whoever gave it, gave it with good taste and in a good spirit; be 
the “Great Unknown” who he may, he has conveyed a serious 
though silent rebuke to the ostentation of the age. Of the new 
galleried Gothic Churches, St. Paul’s, Bedminster, is a fair specimen, 
and a good deal of pains have been taken to improve it. It is a 
spacious and convenient structure, capable of containing the large 
congregation which attends there: a handsome altar screen on 
correct principles has been lately raised, but the interposition of a 
wooden tower, in the shape of a pulpit and reading-desk, greatly 
diminishes the effect which it might otherwise have. The erection of 
this screen, I am told, frightened one or two nervous people, who fear 
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that every sign of good taste is a “mark of the beast,” and that the 
Devil and the Pope are sure to be concealed in every thing that 
is not incongruous in design and barbarously out of place; for my 
part I should never object to a place of worship being as imposing 
as the parishioners can afford to make it, through apprehension of 
either his Holiness or Beelzebub.* 

A decent reverential air pervades the congregation, and the 
services are solemnly and carefully conducted without a clerk, 
some lads from the National School discharging that duty most 
effectually. These children (twelve in number, I think,) chaunt 
and sing very pleasingly with the organ: + they are clad uniformly 
in brown Holland dresses and black belts. On Christmas Day last 
they appeared in broad cloth suits, the gift of some of the 
parishioners and the incumbent; after having been duly admired 
during two services, the suits were carefully concealed beneath the 
brown Holland, where they may still be seen by the curious or 
incredulous in such matters. 

The text was taken from the 27th chap. of Genesis, y. 38, “And 
Esau said unto his father, hast thou but one blessing, my father: 
bless me, even me also, O my father! And Esau lifted up his 
yoice and wept.” This to my mind has always seemed one of the 
most touching passages in scripture—there is an earnest, simple, 
agonised distress in the exclamation of the elder born, strongly 
calculated to carry our sympathies, and almost make us take part, with 
him. The preacher, therefore, in dealing with the subject, has no 
small difficulty in leading us to separate our human feelings and 
worldly mode of judging of the transaction from the manner in which 
the God of Israel, for his own high and important purposes, had 


* One of the most remarkable proofs of the effect which the solemn accessories 
of asacred building will sometimes have on the mind of even a Pagan, occurred 
in the case of Alexander, on entering the Temple of Jerusalem ; who, “ struck 
with the majesty of the place, and the august gravity of its venerable Pontiff, 
remembered that he was man, and bowed his proud head before the Goud of 
Hosts, whom they then worshipped,” 


+ The organ is, I am told, very kindly and gratuitously played by a lady—an 
excellent example, which might be profitably followed in some churches, where 
at present they are unable to pay an organist. 
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ordained it. This, however, the preacher* effectually did, and in 
passing from one passage in Esau’s history to another, he showed 
how indifferent to, and, therefore, how unworthy he was of the birth- 
right which had been taken away from him. From this he read a 
solemn lesson on the danger we incurred of having our birth-right, 
our spiritual birthright, taken from us if we despised it, or were 
ready to part with it as Esau did. His manner and style were 
unforced, unaffected, and impressive—his language pleasing and 
perfectly intelligible ; and his action and attitude, though unstudied, 
(or at least seemingly so) were dictated by a good natural taste in 
this not unimportant department of oratory. 

The other portion of the service was performed by the Curate in 
that simple, distinct, reverential manner in which the beautifal 
prayers of the Church should always be read. 

That same afternoon I visited the old parish Church; it was not 
then open for service, but the most impressive of all prayers— 
the prayers over the dead—were going on in the Churchyard. A 
little knot of mourners were grouped together by a newly made 
graye, nearly in the centre of the Churchyard, and the old grey 
head stones standing around seemed to the fancy almost sentient 
of the solemn ceremony. From the midst of this sad little circle 
were heard the beautiful and touching words of Christian hope, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth!” and as the tones of the Clergy- 
man’s voice rose in impressive distinctness, the Sabbath silence 
and repose of the scene added an effect to the whole, which should 
have been felt more intensely by the living than the most eloquent 
discourse. And this is the time to touch hearts obdurate at all others, 
when the awful lesson of man’s mortality is brought home to men’s 
doors : for which reason it would be highly culpable for any Clergy- 
man (I hope there are none who do it) to hurry over or curtail 
these solemn prayers; for they may rest assured that for beneficial 
effect on the minds of those who hear it, their sermons are but 
of secondary consequence compared with the burial service properly 
and impressively performed. 


* The Rev. H. G, Eland, the Incumbent. 


—— 
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Christ Church and St. Cwen, 


Carist Cuurcn is still standing, but St. Ewen is one of those holy 
patrons who now preserve none of their parochial honours and posses- 
sions, beyond a pair of blue wands with a couple of Churchwardens 
made to match, and who at the demolition of their own sacred 
building fled for refuge to the nearest church, and still continue 
within the shelter and sanctuary then so seasonably afforded. It is 
some fifty-five or six years ago since Owen or Ewen (a saint, I sup- 
pose of Welsh extraction) boasted a substantial shrine within the city 
of Bristol, it having been about the year 1787 or 8, when an Act of 
Parliament was obtained to justify one of desecration also. My old 
friend the late rector, the Rev. Mr. Watson, has repeatedly told me 
that he recollected reading prayers in the Church of St. Ewen ona 
Sunday when the celebrated John Wesley, then a Clergyman of the 
Establishment, preached there. Part of a public and a private 
building now occupy the site of the old structure, and people have 
almost begun to forget that a church once stood there. It is recorded 
that from the Eastern window, which then abutted upon Broad-street, 
Edward the Fourth looked out on the unfortunate Sir Baldwin Fulford 
as he passed to execution at, I believe, the High Cross. 

On the removal of the old foundations of St. Ewen’s some years 
since, several curious relicks were discovered, and amongst the rest a 
body in an almost perfect state of preservation without the process of 
embalment. The antiquarians no sooner heard of this than they 
flocked together like eagles over a carcase; incontinently the interesting 
corpse disappeared, and in a few nights more, under the superintend- 
ence of my poor old friend Dick Smith, was passed into the oven of 
the Institution at Park-street. The intention of the antiquarians 
was to render the illustrious dead still more proof against decomposi- 
tion, but the oven having been unfortunately overheated the body was 
baked, and the antiquarians, to their deep chagrin, were compelled to 
commit once more to their mother earth the somewhat highly-savoured, 
over-dressed proportions of the ancient alderman, 
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The old Christ Church was one of the most ancient structures in 
Bristol, though from the accounts given of it, it seems to have had 
little more than its antiquity to boast of. After having stood the 
storms, the wear and tear of nearly eight hundred years, in 1751 a 
very considerable sum was expended to strengthen, repair, and other- 
wise beautify the building, and all to no purpose, as it appears the 
old garment was too much moth-eaten and fretted to be capable of 
receiving a new patch, for in little more than thirty years afterwards 
the entire church, after having given some significant hints that it 
would take itself down if others did not perform that office for it, was 
levelled to the ground, and the present handsome and convenient 
classical structure erected in its place. The interior is imposing, the 
ceiling a series of highly-ornamented arches, supported by two rows 
of very light and elegant Corinthian or composite (I really cannot 
recollect which now) columns: it is, however, more in detail than 
general design, perhaps it may be called classical. The interior is 
well kept, and on the whole it is a pleasing and effective structure. 

From the fact of its being a completely modern building, the present 
Church is of course deficient in that interest and prestige which 
usually attach to antiquity, the old Church was associated with the 
early historical events of Bristol; but much as I love the lights of 
other days, I think their preservation would have been dearly pur- 
chased at the peril of those who prayed beneath. There was a period . 
in our local annals when at the conjunction of the four streets, four 
Churches stood, whose spires like silent fingers, as the poet says, 
pointed to Heaven, and attested the zeal and liberality of those who 
lived before us. This spot must have been at that time quite a forest 
of spires, when you consider that in the centre of the four also stood 
the old Cross, over whose removal the fraternity of antiquarians do 
not cease to this day to shed tears, though I confess its position must 
have been far more picturesque than convenient: did it still exist on 
in its old situation, in the present crowded and crushing state of the 
city it must have furnished at least one fatal accident per week to 
the coroner, and seasonably supplied the local papers with half a 
column of casualties; brewers’ drays would be running a muck 
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against it from morning to night—it would be cursed a hundred times 
a day by omnibus cads, and prove the rock against which as many 
flys would be found to split in a twelve month. Show me a thorough 
Bristol antiquarian, and if I want to melt him into grief or excite 
him into indignation, I have but to mention the Cross, and he is 
moved: even old Barrett in his book is so sensibly affected that he 
pauses in his dry detail to denounce the memory of the “ envious 
silversmith” who lived at the corner of High-street, and through 
whose instrumentality the Cross was removed. The worker in pre- 
cious metal was not sufficiently alive to the interest of the time- 
honoured object, to sleep with his seven children complacently beneath 
it on stormy nights—he could not sufficiently appreciate the honor of 
being crushed by so curious a relic of antiquity, so petitioned the 
corporation for its removal, and the corporation, like a parcel of 
Goths, complied. No other piece of antiquity in the city was so 
completely, perhaps, identified with the ideas and even affections of 
the citizens as this old cross—it was sketched by the juvenile artists, 
it was worked in worsted by the little girls, and Southey tells us he 
eat it effigied in gingerbread, and a hundred times have I myself laid 
out my half-pence on this gothic feat of confectionary. 

Christ Church used in olden times, and, I believe still continues to 
be, the metropolitan parish in every particular—property, power, 
feasting, and influence; the bells were always going, and the Vestry 
always eating. Apropos to the former, I think it was to an item for 
ringing at this Church, that a radical town councillor objected at a 
late meeting of that body, when my old friend and contemporary the 
Treasurer started up with so sudden an impulse of surprise to justify 
the expenditure. If I recollect right the sum was 6s, 8d. for some 
festive peal consecrated by the custom of centuries: the gentleman 
in question being an utilitarian, suggested that even 6s. 8d. expended 
in that way might be dispensed with, when the Treasurer, as if 
actuated by all the spirit of all the bygone worthies, exclaimed with 
energy, “ Good God, Sir, it has been paid for two hundred years !” 
This was quite an antiquarian’s argument, and my friend, passive as 
his own mace at all other times, seemed, as his eye kindled, and his 
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voice thrilled in protesting against such a barbarous suggestion, as 
if he alone were left to defend the few time honoured customs that 
have survived the municipal revolution. ‘ Good God, Sir, it has been 
paid for two hundred years!” I must say for the gentleman who 
hinted at the economical excision of the 6s. 8d., that he showed good 
taste, and something I hope like respect for an antiquarian’s feelings, 
in saying no more on the subject; had he persevered he must have 
found a place with Alaric, Attila, and the whole family of irreverent 
Huns and Visigoths. Christ Church was one of those that fell into 
the hands of the Philistines during the puritan fever, and the Rev. 
Richard Standfast, who in religion and loyalty perfectly illustrated 
his name, was supplanted in his ministry by one Evans, a Tailor, who 
on this occasion, for the first time in his life, perhaps, gave long 
measure, No man suffered more for Church and King than Standfast : 
on the restoration he too was retored, and continued to hold the 
living up to his death, though for many years previous he had been 
blind, which, however, did not preclude him from taking part in the 
service with as much correctness as ever. There is a monument and 
epitaph (the latter by himself) to him in the Church; but I am con- 
vinced his piety must have surpassed his poetry. In this Church are 
the remains of Richard Yeomans, who was murdered (by those who 
made Tailor Evans a “ minister”) for being an honest man and a 
good Christian. 

In the Church book of St. Ewen’s is a curious item, the cost of a 
breakfast on Corpus Christi Day, 1460 :— 


Item, for a calve's head and hinge is oy 3d. 
Item, for two rounds of beef .. 6 
Item, for bread and ale ais “2. 8 
Item, for Mester Parson, for his dinner. . 4 
Item, for the Clerk . 2 
Item, for bearing the cross, 2 


Tam afraid the document will not al bear maecakit: We find 4d. 

paid for “ Mester Parson’s” dinner, and 2d, for the Clerk’s; I should 

like to know, then, who consumed the calve’s head and hinge—to 

whose charge was laid the two rounds of beef—or who was guilty of 

the bread and ale. I am quite convinced, that in those Catholic 
Q 
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times, Corpus Christi Day, whatever holy rite it was remarkable for, 
was certainly not for fasting. 

In the pew where I sat on this occasion, were placed some notices 
of the Bible Society, bearing the conjoint signatures of “ John Hall, 
B.D., and Thomas Haynes,” the Rector of Werburgh and an Inde- 
pendent preacher; reminding one, in their juxta-positiun, of 
Goldsmith’s lines on the library, where 

Bellarmine finds rest by Luther's side.” 

I like peace and harmony and concord, but not confusion; and 
considering how, during the agitation on the Education Bill, the 
dissenting ministers put charity and conciliation behind their backs, 
it is a wonderful display of angelic temper on the part of the 
clergymen who still associate on this subject with their “ reverend 
brethren” of non conformity, and recognise the right of those who 
haye graduated through a white neck-cloth and black coat, to be dubbed 
by the same designation as themselves. 

The extent of Christ Church Parish is not large, but its population 
is very considerable, and furnishes ample employment for the vicar 
and his curate. The sermun was preached by the former, and was a 
sound and profitable discourse, of that good practical parochial 
character which evinced a knowledge of his congregation, and judgment 
in selecting a subject suitable to them. s 
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The following letter was sent to us (E. B. T.) early this week by 
one who signs herself “A Young Lady.” We—as the best way of 
disposing of it—have handed it over to our venerable friend: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRISTOL TIMES. 
Saturday, March 30. 


S1n,—This morning I turned to your last page as usual, expecting 
to see my dear old favourite, hat in hand, ready to salute me with his 
amiable easy gossip,—his quiet unaffected way of talking of men and 
things, churches and churchmen; but was sorry and grieved to miss 
him from his accustomed nich, and to find that horrible croaking 
wretch, “ The Father of a Family,” in possession of the column dedi- 
cated to a far better man. However, I hope my disappointment arose 
from a far kinder motive than curiosity. When the old gentleman 
was once before absent from his post, we learnt from the following 
week’s paper that he had been indisposed, and I began to fear from 
his non-appearance this morning that that dreadful rheumatic gout 
had returned to plague him. Do tell us if such be the case, for [ 
assure you, though an old man, (and if we are to judge him by his 
likeness, not a very handsome one either) he is an especial favourite 
with us young ladies, and there are a great many little delicate atten- 
tions, little comforts and luxuries, which our activity can command 
and our ingenuity devise, and which we should be very happy to 
forward and place at his service—current jellies and barley water, 
(mamma has an incomparable receipt for the latter,) blanc manges, 
preserved plums, raspberry vinegar ; all these and other little comfits 
‘we should be happy to send him, if we knew that he was ill and 
were acquainted with his address. Some of us would even be glad to 
visit and take tea with him, and read for him if he wished it: or if 
fond of backgammon, I should be happy to have a quiet hit with 
him, and papa, with whom I play every evening, says I am no poor 
hand. 

Do then, dear Sir, say how the old gentleman is: I really feel for 
him, he is such an interesting old bachelor; with never a wife or 
daughter to minister to his wants or comforts, or pay him those delicate 
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and affectionate attentions which no money can purchase, and 
believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
A YOUNG LADY. 


P.S.—By sending a pair of slippers to your office will they reach 
the “ Church-Goer?” I worked them myself during the winter: they 
are ecclesiastically designed, a crozier being embroidered on the 
upper of one, and a mitre inserted on the other, besides being lined 
with every consideration to softness and the rheumatic gout. 


[norz.] 

To “A Young Lapy.”’—My dear young Friend,—From the 
catalogue of comforts contained in your letter, you seem to think 
that we old gentlemen have a multitude of wants—that 

“ Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lenthen as our sun declines.” 
But the truth is that I have not been ill; and the interruption, to 
which you allude, arose more from a mind indisposed in work than a 
body indisposed in health—in plain terms, I was lazy. You know 
that when Dr. Johnson was asked why he gave such and such 
a definition for a word, he answered without attempting to palliate or 
affecting to refine, “ignorance, sheer ignorance, madam”—so I say, 
“ laziness, sheer laziness.” Nevertheless, I do not regret the circum- 
stance, since it gives me an opportunity of seeing that an old man 
may be a favourite with young ladies, and that they have some 
feeling for an antiquated bachelor and his forlorn state. Still, I 
should be sorry that the good fortune of being in tolerable health 
should debar me from the proffered pleasure of your company: all 
the return an old man can make for such society is civility and 
souchong; both and a thousand thanks shall be heartily at your 
service, if you, and any number of fair friends my poor house can 
contain, will do me the honour of taking tea with me on any day you 
please—choose your own. I boast a curious service of china, which 
is an heir-loom from my grandmother—and a silver tea-pot of ancient 
date. Backgammon I do not play, but I am partial to a game of 
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piquet, and was once reckoned by a musical coterie in a country town 
a tolerable performer on the flute. I can hold out no pecuniary 
expectations, however, to my friends: I have little to leave, and that 
little, when I am gathered to my fathers, shall go to build a church. 

The slippers I shall be happy to receive as a small but valued 
token of my fair but unknown friend; but be pleased to remit them 
through the Post-office, for Editors are not always remarkable for 
their clear discrimination between meum and tuum, (I beg pardon for 
using Latin) and this is a case where the man of the Zimes might 
naturally enough covet stepping into my slippers, if not into my 
shoes. 

My dear young friend, yours in all sincerity, 
THE CHURCH-GOER. 


P.S.—I hope the slippers are not large: my foot is of moderate- 
size. 
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St. Matthew's, Kingsdown. 


Kixcspowy, ecclesiastically considered, is a little kingdom or com- 
munity in itself, looking down, topographically at least, on the rest 
of Bristol, and segragated, set apart from all others beneath and 
round about it—When bells are ringing in Bristol, and people 
are wending their devious paths to their different parishes, through 
dingy streets, the number of persons flocking out of pleasant houses 
along the hill to the shrine of St. Matthew, would surprise you. For 
my part I think I never saw a church of the size so well filled before, 
though the majority seemed to me to belong to the gentler sex. 
They came trooping along green lanes, dry parades, and cheerful 
fields, “like a freed vernal stream;” and as group after group entered 
the church portals, I confess the whole seemed to me a most satis- 
factory sight. 

St. Matthew’s is built on part of the site of the celebrated Mother 
Pugsley’s field. Estimable old lady! did I not fear haying Popery 
imputed to me, I should wish, with all my heart, peace to thy ashes ! 
What pleasing reminiscences of lang syne do you revive, what sunny 
innocent faces, what bright curly heads, now gone or grizzled with 
age, what long Summer afternoons of play and frolic does your name 
recall to my vision. This moment before my mind’s eye, with all the 
freshness as of yesterday, is that pleasant green field, with its graceful 
slope, and its verdure, (if one might use the expression) dotted with 
living daisies, groups of little langhing happy urchins, rolling about 
in the ecstacy of their young hearts, and visions of nursery maids 
mingling amongst them, and all 

“ Unawed by maid or mother, 
‘ Flinging cowslips at each other.” 
I can still hear the merry shout of each young sportive rogue, as all 
defiant of authority he breaks from the control of some blooming 
young damsel whose charge he is, and dashing off is now lost in a 
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maze of others equally as wayward as himself; and now emerging 
from amongst them, the “ Abigail” still in pursuit, reaches the little 
mound above the well, and with a shout of triumph terminates his 
career by rolling over with a glee proportionate to the peril in which he 
has placed his own tiny neck, and the race he has led his panting 
guardian. I can sing with Father Greybeard in the Nursery Rhymes, 
“though now I am old, yet once I was young,” and the thought of 
my bright sunny days and long Summer evenings in Mother Pugsley’s 
fields, before they were cut up for houses, makes my sober blood 
again bound in my veins—the troops of nursery maids, young, old, 
and middle-aged, and the myriads of children rolling and running 
about that green field, shouting and sporting, brisk and busy “ as 
troutlets in a stream.” There was scarcely an evening that I and my 
brother under the care of a nondescript creature between a kitchen 
maid and a nurse, were not let large on this favorite resort of “ Young 
Bristol ;” and there is many a staid father of a large family whom I 
daily meet in the crowded streets, I can well remember a sunny faced 
little rascal, rollicking in all the freedom of full spirits amid the busy 
throng over which the benignant shade of Mother Pugsley we may 
reasonably hope was wont to watch. But these were the afternoon 
visitors—Mother Pugsley’s well had its morning pilgrims too. Every 
one can recollect the traditional virtue which attached to the pure 
clear water which bubled over the two rude little basins, and the 
many tradesmen from Bristol who rose at sun-rise to bathe their 
weak eyes or wash their “ one eye,” wearied with being always open, 
in the chrystal lymph, said to have a healing quality for affected 
vision—and I have no doubt that the early rising, the morning walk, 
and the fresh air, and the clear water, if no more medicinal quality, 
must have been attended with salutary effects for those whose living 
and occupations kept them for the greater portion of the day in a 
crowded city. Long threatening, however, came at last: for when 
I was yet a child some speculator proposed to erect crescents 
on the good mother’s ancient territory, and the foundations were 
actually dug out to the juvenile indignation of us all, You recollect 
the traitorous schoolmaster in the Roman History, who, by order of 
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the generous Consul, was scourged back into the besieged city by his 
own pupils ; had the projector of crescents in Mother Pugsley’s fields 
been delivered up to us, and a whip placed in every little hand, I 
believe we should have heartily served him in the same way for 
invading with excavators, masons, and pickaxes, our cherished 
territory: however, he became a bankrupt during the early progress 
of the work, which was given up, and the green sod rolled back to its 
primitive position: people talked, after this local “ Restoration,’ of 
making Mother Pugsley’s fields more attractive than ever; and of 
building over and beautifying the well and all that, though one could 
not help thinking with Juvenal— 


* Quanto prestantius esset 
Numen Aqnue,* viridi si margine clanderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum,” 


However, the fate of Mother Pugsley’s fields was only postponed not 
averted: enterprising masons and bold contractors, though once 
repulsed, returned to the charge; the children were driven out by 
men of plummet and rule, at the edge of the trowel, and the face of 
the hammer, and may be now heard squalling in nurseries where 
they once careered in glee. 

It is a pity Mother Pugsley had not a historian; so singular and 
eccentric a person deserved a biographer; all we have now is the 
meagre outline of a life which must have been more than interesting 
—which was positively, in its way, romantic. It is preserved tra- 
ditionally to us, that she was at once a young and beautiful bride and 
widow within the same week. Her husband, who was the owner of 
the property which still bears her name, was also an officer in Prince 
Rupert’s army (when the “ Captain of the Hearts of Flame ” held the 
old city against the Republicans) and fell near his own freehold, 
killed by a cannon ball fired from the rebel redoubt by Montpelier. 
His widow, who cherished a romantic love for her “ young soldier,” 
refused to be comforted by the consolations of a second marriage ; and 
showed a fortitude equalled by neither Buonaparte’s nor Bishop 
Heber’s relict, in resisting the troops of suitors who came to woo the 


* Mother Pugsley. 
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double charms of an attractive jointure and a handsome face. The 
Widow Pugsley was not one of those, 
Who in sable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year ; 

And bear about the mockery of woe, 

To midnight parties and the public show: 
who confine their sorrow to the funereal draperies of a dark dress, and 
glance out upon the world with bright eyes from beneath the gloomy 
hangings of black gauze which curtain over their fair faces: their 
affliction is to be found in the mercer’s bill, and the prettiest cap 
imaginable tells of a tender bereavement, and holds out a “signal of 
distress,” both in a preterite and future tense. Mrs. Pugsley lived for 
along life in single blessedness, the idol of all children, and the 
warm benefactor of little boys and girls. No abstruse arithmetician 
has yet endeavoured to calculate the number of presents, small wares, 
and sweet meats, which during that period she made to the rising 
generation: the number of years which she lived, however, is better 
ascertained, for at the age of eighty she died, and was borne forth, by 
her own request, on an open bier, dressed in her marriage garments 
and with her wedding sheet for a winding one, the bells of St. 
Nicholas ringing merrily as the coffinless corpse passed under the 
gate, and a fiddler playing a lively tune in front. In this order, with 
two young women sirewing herbs before her, was Mother Pugsley 
carried, more in a triumphal than funereal form, to the field which 
now bears her name; and there she lies beneath the light sod, con- 
fined by no ’scutcheoned coffin, and oppressed by no monumental 
marble. Bye and bye, when some citizen is excavating for a wine 
cellar, I expect to hear of the Widow's bones and wedding dress 
being dug up to make room for Burgundy. Forgive this diversion, 
reader; but the old man could not refrain from having another 
tumble, if it were only in imagination, on the ground consecrated to 
the innocent frolics of his younger years. 

Well, on a portion of what was once the patrimony of the Pugsleys 

stands the church of St. Matthew; and a pleasing and convenient 
structure it is, consisting of three aisles, the centre one lofty and 
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commanding, and well lit by Clerestory, and handsome east, windows. 
Ii is a modern structure, and was raised, I believe, by private 
liberality: the late Mr. B. Bangley, amongst others, contributed: 
largely to it; and I think the set of bells were entirely his benefac- 
tion; they are still rung at certain periods—the anniversary of his 
death or birth, or both—but whether or not at his own request I 
cannot say. It is a curious ambition that which makes a man wish 
to have his memory preserved by such tintabular means to posterity. 
“What are the bells ringing for this evening ?” asks one neighbour of 
another as they pass, “ For the anniversary of old A. or B.'s death,” 
is the reply, “ Umph!” ejaculates the other, and walks on; and thus 
do you occasionally jog the memory of survivors by the noisy 
souvenir of your former existence. St. Matthew's is capacious, and 
with the galleries, must be capable of accommodating a large number. 
It was well filled when last I visited it. The congregation seemed all 
comfortable; most of them in competence, and many affluent ; indeed, 
if the poor were to attend, as there are are few free seats,* I fear they 
would be badly off for room. There is a handsome organ ; and a row 
of young women, with their bonnet-strings loose, the better to afford 
free scope to the voice, stand in front, and are not ashamed to look 
the congregation in the face, or “ sing to the praise and glory of God” 
unless behind a bulwark of red merino curtains, Indeed I do not 
approve of the fashion, now happily going out, which our forefathers 
had of fencing in a choir with high hangings, so as to enable them to 
indulge unseen in all manner of unbecoming levities during divine 
service. I have often taken my seat in the neighbourhood of the 
organ loft in various churches in Bristol, and on more occasions than 
one have noticed during the most solemn portion of the service the 
bass flirting with the chief soprano, and the two tenors engaged in a 
professional gossip with the organist, and all-screened from view by 
the single fold of thick stuff. There was a most becoming appearance 
of reverence in the manner aud bearing of the congregation: indeed 
there was an expression of rivetted attention about some, the humblest 
functionary of the church deemed it his duty, I suppose, to imitate ; 


* I have since been informed that there are free sittings on forms, &c., for 400. 
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for the beadle, who wore a long blue coat and longer face, as he 
crept gingerly about on the tips of his toes, turned round at the 
slightest noise—when one coughed he seemed as though he would 
annihilate them with a look, and when the winds swept loudly against 
the windows, he glanced distressedly towards them as though he 
would deprecate their unseasonable din. 

The Incumbent is the Rev. J. B. Clifford, whose popularity 
amongst his own congregation is very great; being, however, founded 
as much, perhaps, on personal exertion, ministerial influence, zeal, 
and character, as on his power as a preacher, it is naturally confined 
in a great measure to his own flock. In these days, when it is 
upfortunately too much the custom to make distinctions in the 
Establishment, the Saidtnbent of St. Matthew’s is, I believe, ranked 
amongst the extreme Anti-High Church party, as he seems to deem 
it, and I have no doubt sincerely, an imperative duty to introduce the 
subject into nearly all his sermons. For my part, though I have as 
strong a disrelish and dread of the errors of Rome as any Reformer 
in England, yet I question the wisdom and utility of clergymen con- 
stantly harping on “ the heresies of Oxford.” A hatred of Tractarians 
is not all that is necessary to salvation, and pastors should take care 
in postponing the calm and benign teachings of the Gospel, which 
make men holier and happier, for the excitement of temporary topics, 
they do not fill the hearts of their flocks more with the feverish 
feelings of controversialists than the benevolent and peaceful tempers 
of true Christians People should not always be dismissed from the 
House of God with their minds and attentions taken up on polemical 
hostilities—if you embue ‘them with party antipathies, you can 
hardly expect that the concluding blessing, “ the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,” can have effect on their excited feelings. 
For my own part, I do not enter into the fears of some who fancy we 
are again about to be afflicted with Popery, however mistaken but 
learned mety of our own church may at times have written: the 
people of England have too long enjoyed the light to wish again 
“to walk in darkness,” and therefore I think the time spent in 
preaching against works, which few read and fewer still understand, 
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might be more profitably employed in the more solemn, though more 
sober, business of instructing men in their duty towards their God 
and their neighbour: to be sure, such topics do not always furnish 
equal facility for declamation, but in the momentous calling of the 
ministry men’s intellectual tastes should be the last considered. I am 
convinced the Incumbent of St. Matthew’s is a sincere, earnest, 
honest, and pious pastor—and my observations are intended to apply 
more as a principle than to any particular person; yet I am bound in 
candour to say, that though I have attended his church several times, 
T never yet heard him that he did not give his discourse a contro- 
versial or party turn. This is a pity, for he is in other respects 
formed to be a most efficient preacher, and a man never cherished a 
more troublesome spirit in his parish or amongst his parishioners, or 
one that in time might more “ venom breed,” or more plague himself, 
than a controversial spirit. If he feels it an important duty to preach 
on a certain subject, let him devote to it one, two, or three sermons 
in the year, but let it not be for ever crossing our track in every 
discourse, for the honestest zeal may be beneficially and seasonably 
tempered with moderation.* 

The text was taken on the occasion to which I allude from Heb. 
11, 31—“ By faith the Harlot Rahab perished not with them that 
believed not, when she had received the spies with peace.” With the 
matter of that sermon I do not mean to interfere—though I found his 
warm antipathies to Rome draw him rather close to Geneva: it was 
an extempore sermon preached with great fluency, and evincing a 
considerable command of language, and a fair average capacity, with 


* If this plan were adopted by controversial preachers generally, high and low 
church, they would soon get rid of al) their most material arguments, and the 
custom be discontinned with some such announcement as that which Bracciolini 
Poggio tells us was made by a Monk on St. Stephen's Day. The Monk, the 
witty Florentine says, was deputed to preach on the anniversary of the Martyr, 
but being afraid from the late hour at which his holy brethren appeared in 
chapel that they would be late for dinner if he indulged in a sermon, coolly said— 
“ My brethren, this day twelvemonth I praised all the good deeds of St. Stephen 
with as much fullness and accuracy as laid in my power; and since that time 
having not heard that the Saint has done anything new, I have nothing farther to 
add on the subject at present.” So when one of those occasional controversial 
sermons came round there would be some one candid enough to say, that when 
last he preached on the subject he said all in his power, and since then he had 
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elocution the last word of every sentence is lost, there is an energetic 
earnestness about his manner in the pulpit which attracts and holds 
attention ; yet there is something, too, in his air and intonation which 
would lead a stranger to fancy he was listening to a preacher who had 
rather a confident opinion of his own discourse. On this, of course, 
no person is justified in pronouncing; and often the popularity which 
@ man enjoys amongst his own flock, and the influence of which he 
cannot be insensible, may all unconsciously to himself Scien such 
an appearance. 
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Wolp Trinity, St. Philip's, Out. 


Tue “moral prospects” in the outskirts of St. Philip's on Sunday 
morning, are certainly none of the most satisfactory to those, who have 
been used to associate with the Sabbath ideas of cleanliness and 
cheerful solemnity. Along the straight line of streets which lead to 
the District Church of Holy Trinity, from the centre of the city, I 
met with, it is true, a diversity of persons, but many of them affording 
too little cause of congratulation either to society or themselves. 
Here the unwashed operative, with the beard of a week’s growth, 
and luxuriating in the unshaved and untended laziness of an idle 
morning, loitered about with his face turned far oftener in the 
direction of a public house than the parish Church, and looking still 
more repulsive in the filthy contrast he presented to the thrifty and 
tidily dressed artizan, of his own trade perhaps, and probably with 
no more than his own means, bound, in company with wife and child, 
to a place of worship. Then by angles, for the most part adjoining 
beer houses on which the sun shone, basked and smoked indolent, 
heavy-headed, hulkish men in smock frocks, who, though they had 
apparently complied with what John Wesley called the fourth 
cardinal virtue, cleanliness, and washed their faces, were in other 
respects as brutalized as men could be—coarse in speech and besotted 
in mind. In the neighbourhood of the Church I passed several such 
groups, tainting the air with tobacco fumes and venting clumsy jokes. 
The interior of a Church is apparently a terra incognita to them, and 
the idea of entering one never crosses their mind. To their dull and 
cloddish perceptions the sacred edifice presents no more hallowed or 
softened associations than so much stone and mortar—they can hear 
the swell of the solemn organ, and the sound of the Sabbath hymn 
from within its sacred walls, as they lounge in besotted indifference 
outside, without feeling any emotion ; they have been accustomed to 
hear for years the Sunday bell without once attending to its summons; 
and the green graves that surround the venerable building, though 
they may hold their fathers’ ashes, possess no more impressive charm 
for them than so much void ground. From where they stood, however, 
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in the present instance, they had another prospect, which to natures 
like theirs might have been more profitable and more serviceable than 
a parish Church—I mean a County Prison. Those who have no 
finer feelings to be touched, have at least fears; and I fancy the 
gloomy “ criminal fortress” of Lawford’s gate was at times a practical 
preceptor not the least salutary to such people. 

I do not think I ever before saw so many graves open at once in 
the same burial ground: death, mole like, had been working under- 
ground that moming, and thrown up seven red rich loam heaps, at 
least, I could not help thinking with myself whether these little 
cavities were intended to contain the mortal remains of beings, who 
had led the same brutish and blind life as those whom I had but 
just passed—who had gone through this world with intelligence barely 
sufficient to enable them to grope their way from the cradle to the grave. 

I mounted the gallery staircase and took up my place amongst the 
poor children, who to a great number, principally boys, were present, 
watched over by two masters, a mistress, and the old Beadle, who 
in point of vigilance and activity was worth a host. The young 
urchins seemed rather amused at an old man in a snuff-coluured coat 
and a pair of spectacles taking his seat amongst them ; and more than 
once, when they could escape the ken of their teachers, grinned full 
in my face. It was in vain [ shook my head or attempted to frown 
them into respect, for, though on the whole they were pretty well 
behaved where there were so many, they had individual opportunities 
of playing tricks which a dozen superintendents could not prevent. 
Two or three indulged in those mazy and ingenious involutions caused 
by transferring a string from one hand to the other, and called, at 
least in my younger days, “Cat's Cradle;” some perused half-penny 
books, and others occasionally interested themselves in pulling the 
hair of those who sat before them, and withal discovering such 
quickness as to save themselves from detection in many instances, 
but not in all, for the old beadle aforesaid was actually lynx-eyed—he 
was a perfect study; none of your modern round beaver'd functionaries, 
but one of the testy, terror-inspiring cocked-hatted old race, who have 
a kind of hereditary war for ever waging with the urchins of the 
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parish, and the children of the parish school. On the present occasion 
he was armed with a smart switch, that at various intervals during 
seryice descended rather quickly on many a curled head that little 
expected it; it would seem as if the old fellow could read with one 
eye and watch with the other, for I noticed him when apparently 
engrossed with the lessons for the day, suddenly glide round, and 
slap went the rod on the crown of some young disciple from the 
schools of the revered and lamented Hannah More: occasionally, 
and I suppose to vary the action, he took up a young lady of the 
same establishment and shook her by the arm until he agitated her 
into increased attention. He certainly was most indefatigable in his 
interest for the rising generation, for on going out I saw him in the 
Churchyard with his inexorable rattan still in his hand, in pursuit of 
a parcel of young urchins who were leading him a wanton chase round 
the open graves. 

The Church of Holy Trinity is a modern structure, capacious, of 
handsome design, and commanding proportions: it consists of three 
aisles; the centre lofty, and lit by Clerestory windows, is divided from 
the north and south by rows of (I think) six arches, turned on 
columns, in happy keeping with the rest of the Church: it has a fine 
east window, the west elevation when viewed from the Churchyard is 
not without good effect, and is surmounted at either extremity, north 
and south, by a small handsome open work turret, but has no 
main tower: by a judicious arrangement of the organ the west window 
is made available to the Church. On the whole the design is very 
effective, almost too light, for a cheap built Church, to be enduring. 
The interior appeared to me to be in anything but good repair or order. 

The congregation was principally of the middle and poorer classes, 
but the edifice was by no means as well filled as one could wish to 
see it in a quarter where religious instruction is so much wanted, 
The service was attentively and carefully performed, and the sermon 
preached by the incumbent from the Gospel of St. John, 11. Chap., 
3 y.—“Jesus answered and said unto him, verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom 
of God,” was of a character well calculated for the congregation ; it 
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was a plain, earnest, evangelical discourse, though the delivery, which 
was animated, might have perhaps appeared too much in the tone (I 
mean of voice) one is in the habit of hearing in dissenting chapels, to 
please some tastes: with a population, however, like that of St. 
Philip’s Out, the most chaste and graceful elocution would probably 
be far from proving the most effective. The clergyman who has such 
a charge to deal with and manage as this—such rude materials to 
mould into shape and form—has no light work, but a task of toil, 
which some of your silk stocking mere “ Sunday preachers” can form 
not even a remote idea of. His ministration does not lie amidst 
rustling brocades and nodding feathers, but with the rough, the poor, 
the ignorant and uncouth; his parochial visits are not to carpetted 
houses, but to the hovels of poverty and the haunts of vice, where he 
meets with requests for alms as ofien as calls fur advice. It is in 
such districts as these that a pastor has indeed to bear the toil and 
heat of the day, and labour until he is wearied, and yet labour still. 
The present incumbent succeeded the Rev. Mr. Jennings, from whom 
I have heard many able and most profoundly written sermons in 
the same Church. 

In this parish are the excellent schools founded by Mrs. Hannah 
More in connection with the Church. There is a curious and some- 
what ingenious argument of Dr. Snape’s on Charity Schools, quoted 
by Addison, and which is not inapplicable to these :— 

“ The wise Providence has amply compensated the disadvantages of the poor and 
indigent, wanting many of the conveniences of this life, by a more abundant pro- 
vision for their happiness in the next. Had they been higher born or more richly 
endowed, they would have wanted this manner of education, of which those only 
enjoy the benefit who are low enough to submit to it; where they have such 
advantages without money; and without price, as the rich cannot purchase with 
it. The learning which is given, is generally more edifying to them than that 
which is sold to others: thus do they become more exalted in goodness by being 
depressed in fortune, and their poverty is, in reality, their preferment.” 

There is, perhaps, a casuistical over-refinement in this, but we must at 
least admit that poverty has the power of eliciting sympathy, which 
wealth can never do, and the rich are debarred from tasting. 
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St. John the Evangelist. 


An Easter Sunday morning’s sun, glorious and joyful as if it too 
were sentient of the occasion, and sought to gild the great anniversary 
with its brightest beams, was shining on all around. Cotham Hill 
glittered like an emerald: the White Ladies themselves could not 
have looked whiter than the new houses that bear their name, and 
the windows in the surrounding villas glistening like molten gold 
or silver, shot forth such rays as if they had been glazed with little 
suns themselves. There seemed to be a general jubilee of nature, 
and the sound of the Church bells, while recalling to my mind in 
how many parishes in England, from how many towers were then 
pealing forth the same holy sounds, suggested as if it were by a 
sympathetic inspiration, the beautifully characteristic lines which 
Felicia Hemans wrote “on such a ‘morn’ as this,” when sickness 
had confined her to a bed from which she never rose :— 
“ Tow many blessed groups this hour are bending, 

‘Through England's primrose meadow paths, their way 

Towards spire and tower, 'midst shadowy elms ascending, 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day: 

The halls from old heroic ages grey 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 

With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 

Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed yernal stream, 

I may not tread 

With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ;—yet, O my God, I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled, 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.” 
It requires no comment to appreciate the touching beauties of, I hope, 
these well-known lines; no aid to be able to realize the sweet but 
saddened picture which this amiable, chastened, and Christian woman 
drew of a Sabbath morning scene. Though she could not reach the 
casement of her own sick chamber, yet she could feel in the sun 
which shone through it, the song of the Summer birds and sound of 
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the Sabbath bells which reached her, all the associations of an early 
English Sabbath, as she had often felt them when privileged to form 
a part of the exquisite of portrait of rural life and loveliness which 
she drew, This was the last Sabbath morning she was destined to 
hear the Sabbath bells, and I have often thought what a panorama of 
peace and beauty did her sweet fancy evoke even in an hour of 
suffering, and in that sick chamber—with what hallowed images of 
happy groups, wending their way at that holy hour through primrosed 
lanes and cowslipped fields towards the grey Church tower, did she 
fill a mind around which the body was even then fast dissolving. 

Some one has said that there is nothing for which you cannot find 
a parallel] but an English village scene; so I think an English Sabbath 
morning in those parts of England which still preserve some 
primitive feelings, is unlike every thing else, and every thing else 
unlike it. And what is it even in an earthly view invests it with all 
its poetic repose? The old grey Church, its Sabbath bells, and its 
Sabbath ordinances: it is these that hallow even the rural beauties 
of nature, that infuse over tree and field and stream, an atmosphere 
of holy tranquility, make the lowly cot look more cheerful, and the 
dwelling of affluence seem more happy. Why, if you were never 
again to open its portals, if a prayer were never again to be said 
within the sacred precincts, still I fancy the old Church, if allowed to 
stand amongst its old elms, would have a softening and moral effect— 
the square tower and the tall spire, the gothic window, and the grey 
mouldings would still preach mutely but eloquently to the people— 
would still have their tranquilizing salutary effect on the scene: the 
traveller as he saw them peeping out through the distant trees, would 
not look indifferently towards them, or refuse to confess that without 
its old Church and pleasing parochial associations, English scenery 
would want half its beauty, would be a moral blank, an interminable 
green wilderness of oaks and elms, gardens and meadows.* 

* I once heard a rather equivocal compliment paid to the Church in this respect 
by a Dissenter. “ After riding for some time,” said he, “through rather a wild 
portion of the county (Shropshire), I saw at a distance a pretty picturesque little 
Charch peeping out through a chump of trees, and so sweet and quiet and English 


did it seem, I could not help saying, ‘ With all thy faults I love thee still,’ 1t must 
indeed have beena very hallowed sight to touch the cold heart of Nonconformity. 
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I recollect two enterprising builders once canvassing the merits of a 
speculation, when one said, “ If somebody would only build a Church, 
and place a popular preacher in it, a handsome row would be safe to 
let.” And I believe the principle has been proved good by expe- 
rience. Erect a Church in anything like an agreeable situation, and 
houses are sure to follow—it makes a neighbourhood, it is the nucleus 
of a new, though however small a circle of society, which by and by 
is enclosed in the parochial cincture, with parochial privileges, 
feelings, and foundations. This principle, however, is but partially 
applicable so far as the District of St. John the Evangelist is con- 
cerned, for before a stone of the present pretty and neat little Church 
was laid, Redland, the White Ladies’, &c., had begun to be favourite 
localities, and to furnish a “local habitation” to those who have taken 
care to give the same a name, and a great variety of them, as any one 
who walks from Tyndal’s Park to the Turnpike, and takes the trouble 
of reading the titles on the door-posts will abundantly see. 

There is an old prophecy (but I don’t think it is one of Merlin’s) 
that when Bristol and Redland join, there will be a plague; but I 
suppose the exclusive inhabitants of the latter locality would interpret 
the threatened infliction as merely a social one, arising out of contact 
with “ fat and greasy citizens” too close to be agreeable. However, 
be that as it may, the conjunction does not appear very distant; the 
Bristol people have already carried their incursions to the turnpike 
gates; whether these will prove another Thermopye to delay their 
onward course I cannot say, but should this poor life of mine last 
twenty years I do not despair to see a market from Cook’s folly, to 
hear the din, and behold the dust of a city—the fumum, opes, 
strepitumque Rome—from “ Pitch and Pay Farm”—to find ducks and 
green peas retailed on Durdham Down, and costermongers quietly 
gazing on a storm in the Bristol Channel across their counters. Then 
our merchants having their counting houses on the Down, might 
(instead of Clifton, which would possibly become some purlieu) keep 
their villas on the Welsh coast or amid the Cambrian mountains, and 
come over to their business each morning in Mammoth steamers. 
Perhaps this may not seem quite so chimerical if we recollect that 
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Tyndall s park is even now marked out for destruction, and, ejectis 
Camenis, haberdashers and hosiers are about to take possession of 
the green sod on which a beseiging army once bivouacked. 

“ The world is a great wilderness,” says Bollingbroke, grumbling 
against his species, in his Reflections upon Exile, “ wherein mankind 
have wandered and jostled each other from the creation.” Perhaps 
the dictum of the expatriated politician is true, with one exception ; 
and that exception is the free seats of a church: here you have no 
fine people to elbow you, or dispute the place with you; but the poor 
man makes room for you, and if you have a good coat, rather regards 
you gratefully for sitting where few in good coats seek to sit. Soin 
St. John the Evangelist. I entered quietly; there was no ostentatious 
shewing the way by pew-openers; but two or three lads drew more 
closely together, and I sat down contentedly in the neighbourhood of 
some decent looking domestics and two or three servants in livery 
(the latter, by the way, being by far the least reverential of the party.) 
There was a quiet (if I make myself understood) air of attention 
amongst the congregation; and the services were conducted in a 
solemn and subdued manner, There was no clerk; but whether his 
absence was accidental or usual I cannot say ; however, the beautiful 
Liturgy of our Church, I thought, gained by the loss in effect; for 
some cleanly-dressed nice-looking children, with a purity of pronun- 
ciation one does not always meet with in children of this class, were 
ranged opposite the clergyman in the chancel, and repeated the 
responses in a clear, innocent, and unaffected manner: they also 
joined in the musical services with a pleasing voice, and with much 
precision, considering the distance they were from the organ—which is 
at the west end, and played by a blind man. I confess I have no 
great sympathy for lay clerks—those creatures (too often) of nasal 
drawl, long faces, and barbarous enunciation; and who, in some 
churches, are only of use to show that there is one person within the 
building who can read worse than the clergyman. In several places 
the parish clerks are men in orders, fitted by education and ordination 
for the share which they take in the holy services of the church; and 
though there are many ordinary clerks most respectable men, yet 
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hele are some for whom there cannot be quite so safe a security ; 
and I cannot tolerate the idea of a beer drinking sot, who may have 
been “carolling” over acan of Burton ina public house the night 
before, inviting the congregation to sing to the praise and glory of 
God, the following morning. Now, children—though I have no doubt 
there are many of them too vicious—may be more safely presumed, 
from their age and inexperience, of purer life; and if we are to have 
the laity at all taking an official part in the services, children within 
the sanctuary, as Samuel ministered, are more conformable to our 
feelings and consonant to our views. 

St. John’s is a pretty modern church, having been built within the 
last four or five years, and consists of a nave and chancel; the latter 
being handsome, in correct proportions, and lit by a good east window, 
is perhaps, that part of the structure, in an architectural light, to be 
most admired. There are two reading-desks, north and south at the 
entrance, and by rather a novel arrangement, facing each other, which 
extend too far towards the centre, and impair by obstructing the view. 
Within the altar are a pair of stately chairs; and these I now notice 
because I have seen them in several churches, merely to say that 
they have no business there: there is no more authority for such 
pieces of furniture than for an American rocking-chair. In eccle- 
siastical arrangement and architecture they are an innovation, to say 
nothing of the preposterously prominent position in which they place 
a clergyman facing his flock, looking like the “after dinner” farmer 
in the couplet. The correct and most modest seat is the plain bench 
or sedilia at the south side; I would, therefore, advise such 
incumbents as have them to get rid of their stately armed chairs as 
soon as possible: they might suit a brown-coated old-fashioned fellow 
like myself, but are not fit for priests and deacons. In the body of 
the church the windows are too large for plain glass, and there is, 
therefore, far too much light let in through them. Some one, I forget 
who, in his book, compares Temple Church, with all its windows, to a 
- Stable lantern; and so it is with a great many sacred edifices in 
Bristol—they are too “garish.” Ifyou could get people to give you 
Stained glass it would be all very well; but you cannot: men and 
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women are too wise in this generation to make presents to the house 
of God, or invest money any where but where it palpably returns 34 
per cent. Though from what I have heard, my censure is far too 
sweeping when applied to St. John’s; for I have heard of acts of 
personal liberality—of an organ given by one, of a clock by another, 
and of the altar railed and decorated by a third—that induce one to 
thank Heaven that all men are not wise in their generation, in one 
sense, at least. Were I an elder in Israel—that is, were I aman 
having authority in the Church of St. John the Evangelist—I should 
open the west entrance full in front, and not have the people creeping 
in sideways. 

“For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection,” (Rom. vi., 5,) 
was the text which was introduced, and made to have an application 
to the day. St. Paul, as all are aware, was eminently fond of illus- 
trating from the beautiful analogies of natural bodies the doctrines of 
the Christian faith ; and few, I am sure, there are who have not been 
struck with the wondrous lucidness with which he reconciles to our 
minds the mystery of the resurrection, by means of the process of 
germination in a grain of wheat, in that profound chapter, the 15th of 
Ist Corinthians. Taking up the favourite figure of the apostle with a 
purity of thought and diction which evinced a taste and style formed 
from good models, the preacher (the Incumbent, the Rev. H. G. Walsh) 
elucidated the implied metaphor of the text from the alternation in the 
vegetable world, where the trees, after having cast off the russet clothing 
of the previous autumn and lain dormant during the winter, burst forth 
into new life and loveliness—new greenness and glory—with the coming 
summer. He then continued his subject to its application with an 
easy sequence of argument and a clearness of arrangement and 
language which displayed a careful, and I should say rather a 
fastidious hand in composition, Nevertheless there was nothing 
declamatory or showy about the sermon; it was rather quiet and 
scholar-like;* and for those who relish a bolder style, his manner 


* The Incumbent of St. John's (who preached on the present occasion) stood 
high, I believe, amongst the wranglers of bis year at Cambridge. 
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may have been too meditative and subdued; but for my part I have 
no objection ito find a discourse calmly allowed to recommend itself to 
the mind as much by its own real merits as any extraneous aids. 

St. John the Evangelist being a newly formed district, entails upon 
the first incumbent a greater amount of labour than older parishes, 
where parochial institutions and parochial arrangements are already 
formed. The present minister has had to break up the ground—to 
establish schools, lending, clothing, and fuel funds, and all those 
other helps without which, amongst a poor population the spiritual 
consolations of a clergyman are injuriously limited. Assisted by 
some excellent parishioners, who have toiled constantly, though un- 
ostentatiously, with him in the good, but, to not many, grateful, 
work, he has had the satisfaction to see these institutions raised, 
strengthened, and become effective within his own time. 
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St, Paul’s, Portland Square. 


Ir does so happen that I am not very rich; that is, I cannot afford 
to have my best snuff-brown coat soiled with even the venerable dust 
of a Church pew. On the south side of St. Paul’s, in a recess 
formed by the window, is a seat capable of containing three, and 
hospitably intended, like the Eastern inns of old, for the reception of 
strangers ; its furniture were three prayer books and an old dilapidated 
hassock. Into this I, together with two decent looking servant maids, 
was shown by the pew opener. The reader must know by this 
time that I do not object to a free seat, and God forbid that I ever 
should be guilty of the impiety of refusing to worship side by side 
with the humblest of his creatures; but then I dislike dirt, and I see 
no reason why the free seat should not be kept as free from dust as 
any other: should the neatly dressed servant girl, who can ill afford 
to have her stuff or muslin gown soiled, be denied the luxury of 
cleanliness accorded to others, to more fortunate fellow-worshippers? 
Now, I am inclined to think, that the seat in question could not have 
had a brush applied to it for a lunar year, if not for a whole lustrum ; 
the only service in this respect which it receives being apparently 
from the coats of those who occasionally visit it. 

From this pew I had a prospect, which I could not as conveniently 
have obtained from any other part—namely, a full length view of as 
riotous a set of boys as ever I beheld. The first intimation of the 
bellicose nature of the neighbourhood into which I had alighted, was 
from two paper pellets or lumps of crumpled whity-brown flung into 
the pew where I was, by a pair of pugnacious young urchins, who 
were keeping up a brisk war of such small projectiles outside: this 
affair terminated by one of the combatants proceeding to close 
quarters, and knocking the other’s head vehemently against the 
exterior of the pew, and making the wood work resound again with the 
contact: another young gentlemen in a brown Holland pinafore got 
floored; while packed in a kind of alcove undemeath the stairs, the 
better I suppose to be out of view, were the main body of youngsters, 
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who, by their most industrious and unremitting riot, kept the school- 
master’s umbrella in constant work from the beginning of the service 
to the blessing. Like Achilles’ spear, the parapluie was made 
serviceable at either end, and one grinning urchin had no sooner 
got a poke of the acute termination, than a second, equally deserving, 
was made acquainted with the percussive powers of the nob which 
surmounted the other. With this same umbrella practice, under 
existing circumstances, I have no fault to find; the lads were bad 
enough with all the poking they got—pulling and pinching and 
pushing each other, and making all manner of queer faces; what, 
then, would they have been without it? Indeed the poor schoolmaster 
(whom I pitied for having to manage such a set of irreverent young 
rascals,) to have been at all equal to the exigencies of the case must 
have been furnished with nothing short of a Russian knout. It was 
one of the principles of the philosophy of Pythagoras that the 
spheres as they moved through space made exquisite music, which 
we were only incapable of hearing by reason of their constant 
chiming: I suppose it is somewhat the same cause, its constancy, 
which prevents the congregation from noticing this juvenile uproar, 
which to a stranger is a downright nuisance, and defies his most 
laudable attempts at devotion. This might be prevented, I think, by 
placing the lads in the centre of the Church, where, being within ken 
of the congregation and clergyman, they would not dare to behave 
themselves as they do. 

Now, having said so much, with the dusty pew and disorderly boys, 
my censures must cease. St. Paul’s is a neat and comfortable 
Church, with a respectable and (the schoolboys excepted) attentive 
congregation; and the services seem all to be performed with the 
utmost propriety. Tle architecture of the edifice is, however, very 
peculiar: the steeple, to my mind, is unprecedented, and must have 
been, I think, suggested by some of the elaborate paintings on a tea- 
tray; it is something between an Indian pagoda and the porcelain 
tower of Nankin—inclining, I think, rather to the latter, and requiring 
only the oyster-shell lamps and silver bells at intervals to be a fair 
sample of the Chinese school; and yet withal it is very pleasing, 
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the situation of the sacred edifice on the east side of an elegant and 
spacious square, adding nota little to its good effect. This square 
(Portland,) though still respectably inhabited, was at one time 
eminently aristocratic, before the tide of high life flowed westward. 
A capricious report, prejudicial to its salubrity, combined some years 
ago with the whim of fashion to depreciate the value of property in 
the place ; “But you may rest assured, Sir, this was not really the 
cause of its decadence,” said an eminent medical authority to me 
some time ago; “ for ought I know to the contrary the people might 
live to the age of Methuselah there as well as in any other locality ; 
but squares are ever most subject to the influence of scandal: society 
therein is a microcosm—a small world; people look over on each 
other, and know too much of each other, and keep up a little war of 
jealousies and tale-bearing amongst themselves that is quite in- 
tolerable ; so it was with Portland-square just previous to its decline— 
each made it too hot to hold the other; and so, as they took their 
departure people had not the candour to say it was their own 
gossipings which made them quit; so they laid the blame on the 
unoffending atmosphere, and imputed a want of salubrity to the 
innocent square, when, in sooth, anything there was unwhole- 
some might be laid to the charge of those who inhabited it.” Not to 
draw down a hornet’s nest on my unfortunate head, (for non meus est 
sermo,) I must beg to say, that his strictures did not extend to the 
present settlers. I think it necessary to say this, as I occasionally 
pass through the square, and do not wish to be subject to a sudden 
surprise from its highly respectable inhabitants, or a hostile incursion 
from their cooks and kitchen maids. 

The Church is capacious, and traversed on three sides by a gallery ; 
the chancel is, as usual, blocked up by the pulpit and reading-desk. 
Talking of the reading-desk, the incumbent and curate, taken con- 
jointly, reminded me more than once, particularly during the creeds, 
of the double-faced figure of Janus amongst the ancients ; for at the 
same moment one was looking towards the east and the other towards 
the west—one to the altar and the other in a direction diametrically 
opposite ; an incident, I must say, not less fanciful than novel in the 
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reading-desk. This diversity of opinion has not yet descended to the 
congregation ; but if sedulously cultivated, and with Christian perse- 
verance, they, too, will in course of time learn to distinguish between 
the religious merits of the four cardinal points of the doctrinal com- 
pass. I have met with a somewhat singular note in Mirabeau’s work 
on State Prisons, in which he says, (borrowing in some degree from 
an idea of Senecca) ‘‘ What emotion of pity must that being feel, who, 
from the centre of the great whole, or of our system only, viewing our 
almost imperceptible planet floating through space should say: 
Behold the point where so many atoms arrogate to themselves the 
empire of the universe ; yet they who intoxicate themselves with this 
absurd pretension are only the slaves of other atoms like themselves, 
and these tyrant atoms ravage with fire and sword this little globule 
of matter on which they wander.” I quote the sentence because I 
think, from the thought it suggests, it may tend, if it were only by 
contrast, to call our attention to our own littleness in many things, 
social and religious: here we are atoms on this “almost imperceptible 
planet, floating through space,” yet bitterly contending with each 
other with the “ fire and sword” of acrid controversy, as to whether 
we turn one way or the other while making our poor attempt to 
worship the great God and Creator of this “universal whole.” 

The sermon was preached by the curate.* The servant maid who 
sat next to me pronounced him, confidentially in my ear, “a very 
clever man.” And here let me say a few words to you, ye “ heads of 
houses,’ who have servants, and who sometimes think the souls of 
your domestics of very secondary consideration compared with a hot 
joint or two courses on Sundays: depend upon it the obligation you 
are under to pay their wages is not more binding morally on you, | 
than to endeavour to so arrange your household affairs, even to make 
sacrifices of personal indulgence, that your servants shall not be 
prevented from attending prayers; and if you can so settle it that 
they can go with yourself and under your own eye the better, for I 
fear they sometimes leave in the afternoon for that ostensible purpose, 
and yet find another mode of employing their time. But to return 


* The Rey. W. Simpson. 
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to the sermon, the encomium of my neighbour in the black stuff 
gown was not unmerited: he was a plain, shrewd, and striking 
preacher, with some degree of originality at least about his manner, 
and much unaffected zeal and earnestness; his style and language 
were both exceedingly colloquial, but like all styles colloquial in the 
pulpit, from Rowland Hill downwards or upwards if you like, were 
Subject to declensions somewhat abrupt, and at times undignified ; 
for instance, he went on describing such a one as so and so—* and 
no mistake,” and concluded a hearty though homely panegyric on the 
Shunamite by exclaiming, “ Now there’s a woman for you!” Of 
Gehazi he parenthetically observed one evening, “and he was not as 
good as he ought to be :” of a soul in a state of sin, that it was a dead 
soul—* a dead body is bad enough, but think of a dead soul, my 
brethren ;” of a prophet he said, he had no money, and they 
(prophets) “ seldom had much :” of the widow whose oil was increased 
he remarked, “and the oil stayed,” adding, it was a merciful pro- 
vidence it did not continue to increase, or the “ poor woman might 
have been drowned.” Such phrases used in a peculiarly familiar 
tone, and in a kind of free and easy style, do not certainly increase 
the solemnity of a discourse; and D’Israeli, in his Chapter on 
“Jocular Preachers,” gives some samples not very superior, as 
“ Curiosities of Literature.” This fault, however, might easily be 
corrected ; and, in other respects, there is great force and freshness in 
his preaching, and one cannot help being attracted by it. He is, I 
have heard, popular, personally and ministerially, amongst the 
parishioners—is a hard working man amongst the schools, and an 
able coadjutor to the Incumbent, the Rey. C. P. Bullock. 
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[NoTE PROM THE CHURCH-GOER.} 


TO THE EDITOR AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS, AND MINE. 


My pear Sir, Lapies and GENTLEMEN, POETIC AND PROSAIC!— 
If you do not amongst you all turn an old man’s head, I shall be 
greatly surprised. I have got in last week’s Z'imes a bard singing my 
praises in a corner of the fourth page, and a lady recording my 
virtues in a column of the third; and were it not for another epistle 
inserted this week, and kindly shown me by way of a corrective to 
every kind of vanity, I suppose, (and which, to use my friend the 
Editor's phrase, “ will be found in another part of the paper,’) I dare 
say I should be swelling at this moment like the frog in the fable. 
To the “ Churchman,” therefore, I am greatly indebted for his timely 
antidote ; for though I was not aware that my face was black and 
required soap (vide letter,) still I thank him for his courteous hint: 
it was conceived in the most Christian spirit, and executed in a most 
gentlemanly manner. It is recorded of a wise Athenian, that on 
being conveyed to prison a man spat in his face, whereupon the 
former turning to his guard merely observed, “Admonish that man 
not to be so nasty another time.” So to my unknown friend, the 
“Churchman,” I would mildly say, be as severe as you like, but 
when you write again let your figures of speech be more seemly. 

To my poetic panegyrist I say, I wish your Muse a better subject— 
might I recommend the. siege of Jerusalem; for Coleridge used 
to say that was the only one left for a great epic poem? Mind, I 
don’t intend you should trench upon Tasso, for I allude to that 
under Titus. 

To my fair friend, and her friends of the Dorcas, I return my most 
respectful compliments, though I cannot promise at present to avail 
myself of her kind invitation. My eyes grow dim—I can drink 
souchong, but I cannot thread needles, though I am informed there is 
now a patent invention for that purpose. Still, I confess, I am fond 
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of gossip, and have no particular dislike to hear myself talk; and 
surrounded by such innocent objects as baby linen, there is no 
company I would prefer to that you suggest, but I am rather partial 
to a pinch of snuff, which, I believe is not permitted by the Dorcas. 
However, as I have a Church or two more to visit, you may 
possibly hear from me again. 
I am, my dear Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
THE CHURCH-GOER, 
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St. Hopn’s, Bedminster. 


I should like to have had Malthus under one arm and Harriet 
Martineau under the other, as I walked through Bedminster causeway 
sometime since to the shrine of St. John. Whether it was that all 
the children were out at that particular moment by preconcertion, or 
that the population of the parish, to make up for other derelictions, 
do more abundantly than their neighbours to fulfil the command to 
increase and multiply, I cannot say, but this I know, I never saw 
such living swarms before in my life. They buzzed about like flies ; 
they ran along the road and between one’s legs like cockroaches; 
they settled upon horse and dog-cart, curricle and waggon, as each 
rattled by; alighted upon every projection, crept up every eminence, 
filled the air with their voices and the face of nature with their forms, 
and seemed in numerical extent and facility of annoyance to be only 
surpassed by the Egyptian locusts. Now, although an old bachelor— 
a title with which too often is associated all that is fidgetty and 
tetchy—I do not dislike children; on the contrary, indeed, I am 
quite partial to a rising generation, and for one who has never seen 
them pass through probationary cow-pox, to whom the trials of tooth- 
cutting are quite a mystery— who knows nothing of measles, and to 
whose perception croup and hooping-cough are matters of history, I 
may be said to feel intensely for all their tiny troubles. And so [ 
do; but then you may have too much of even a good thing, and 
Frederick the Great himself, fond as he was of the young urchins, 
used at times to lose his temper when overrun by them in the public 
places. Campbell tells us in his Life of that.good and great monarch, 
that one Saturday as he rode along the streets of Berlin, the 
youngsters, spoiled by previous indulgence, pulled him by the 
stirrups, brushed his boots, and annoyed him to that extent that he 
hastily exclaimed, “ go to school, you wicked young pests,’ when 
they set up a shout of triumphant glee, and cried out, “A pretty king, 
not to know this is a half holiday!” 
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For my part, I wonder the juvenile population of Bedminster are 
not murdered by market-carts, and that every time a horse hoof 
comes to the ground it does not commit a homicide; the creatures 
run, roll, and flit about in such mighty multitudes, suggesting most 
ancomfortable conjectures as to where meat and drink are to be found 
for so many mouths by-dnd-bye. If my mind were at all uneasy on 
this matter before going into Church, my entry into the sacred edifice 
was not at all calculated to mitigate my mental unrest, for following 
my own guidance I found myself in a seat where three mothers were 
waiting with as many babies for baptism. The little beings lay 
horizontally on their parent's laps, rocked to quiet by a kind of 
perpetual motion of the maternal knees, their little pursy red faces 
were covered with white handkerchiefs, and from time to time they 
gave proofs of their existence by an abortive cry which rarely reached 
aboye the cambric: when they did exhibit anything like unusual 
energy, however, and succeeded in making a robust attempt at a bawl, 
the corner of the kerchief being coyly raised, the father, who sat 
opposite his better half and baby in a state of bashful affection, was 
invited to chirp into the pretty creature’s face, a civility which was 
always successful, and almost as invariably returned by a convulsive 
chuckle from the child. 

Do you know that the thought struck me at the time, of offering to 
be sponsor for some of the little things; but it was one of those 
fugitive ideas too good to last; and I was rather afraid to incur the 
responsibility, though, I have no doubt, the buxom widow who sat 
close by, as well as many others when they looked towards the place, 
put me down for the honours of paternity, so far as the pretty creatures 
in question were concerned. I suppose it is owing to the number of 
christenings that occur in Bedminster that the font is in such a 
condition as to be incapable of holding water, the lymph in the 
present case having been confined in a basin of common white 
ware. 

The neat appearance of the grayve-yard, its pretty inclosure and 
embowered walk—and let me observe that a little rural church 
without its trees could not be more unpicturesque than Bethlehem 
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without its palms, or Bethany without its olives—led me to expect a 
less ruinous interior than it was my misfortune to see on the present 
occasion ; for one of the first objects that met my eye was a number 
of shattered pews in the north aiske—some broken, some rotting, and 
all evincing neglect and decay. I know that not long since, on two 
occasions attempts were made to get up a church-rate for the 
necessary repairs; but each time it was defeated by a body of blatant 
malignants, who succeeded in roaring down both the rate and reason : 
still I think there are churchmen enough, if any one would take the 
trouble to move in the matter, to keep the “carved work of the 
sanctuary” from crumbling before their eyes. Because the canaille, 
like the winds in Macbeth, “ rage against the churches ;” their active 
hatred is no excuse for the passive indifference of the parishioners or 
the lord of the manor. 
But, perhaps, the latter is not aware of the positive state of things. 
I find by the parish board that‘one of his ancestors performed the 
munificent feat of bequeathing three pounds to the poor—an act of 
erosity only eclipsed by that of a lone widow, who, I perceive from 
‘same record, left double the sum for similar purposes. “Wealth 
has its duties as well as its rights,” say the political philosophers ; 
but I am sorry to say, the axiom is not always admitted by those most 
interested. The tradesman, with small means and a large family, 
gives his guinea; and the possessor of thousands and thousands a- 
year, with his stately courts, his spacious deerparks, and lordly 
plantations, gives no more; and not always that. Ye men of wealth, 
who require laws and sworded squadrons to guard your rights! call 
you this performing your duties?—your duties towards your neigh- 
bour,—your duties towards your God? for comfort yourselves as you 
will, there is a sin of withholding, as well of committing. Oh! you 
beings of broad acres and full coffers, Heaven has given you in both 
the means of exquisite pleasure—the pleasure of doing practical good, 
in alleviating much of the amazing amount of misery that lies 
about—a pleasure compared with which rolling carriages and rich 
liveries do not deserve to be named, and that will not be lost when 
gasp by gasp you give up your breath, beneath the damask hangings 
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of your state bed. Some benevolent man has said, “ there are two 
heaps in life—a heap of misery and a heap of happiness, though 
sadly disproportionate ; and every time I can take from the first and 
add to the last, I do a service to mankind and myself.” ‘Try this, 
you great men of the earth, who, out of your twenty thousands give 
your twenty shillings; and when the escutcheoned lid of your coffin 
is closed you will leave some to regret you in this world, and you will 
find something to your credit in the next. You'll be glad to meet 
Lazarus as an old friend in a future state, if you do not neglect him 
now. 

But from rich men in general I had better get back to Bedminster 
Church. I believe I was saying, that if Radicals, in their malignity, 
wished to see the Church tumble down, Churchmen must not plead 
that as an excuse for neglecting it also. Bedminster in Saxon times 
belonged to the crown; and from the crown, after the Norman 
Conquest, it passed into the hands of those huge monopolists, the 
Berkeleys ; from whom it subsequently migrated into the family of 
the Smyths, in the early part of the seventeenth century; and in an 
entry taken from Doomsday Book by Collinson it is thus described :— 

“The King holds Beiminster. King Edward held it. It never was assessed to 
the geld ; nor is it known how many hides it contains. The arable is twenty- 
six carucates. Three carucates are in demesne, and there are three servants, 
twenty-five villanes, and twenty-two cottagers, with ten ploughs. ‘There isa mill 
of five shillings rent, and thirty-four acres of meadow, Wood two miles long, 
and one mile broad. It pays twenty-one pounds and two pence half-penny, every 
ore being of the value of twenty pence. 

“The priest of this parish holds land to the amount of one carncate, and it is 
worth twenty shillings. 

“Of this manor the Bishop of Coutance holds one hundred and thirteen acres 
of meadow and wood.” 


Sir John Smyth is the present Lord of the Manor, and as such, if 
nobody else will do it, ought to repair the parish Church. Don't 
raise your hands, Sir John; don’t shrug your shoulders, Sir John; 
don't exclaim “absurd!” Sir John; I say you ought to do it, since 
the parish will not! You are a Churchman, and a rich man; you 
derive large rents from the parish; you're the Lord of the Manor; 
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and out of your thousands and thousands a-year you would not feel 
the comparative trifle required to set the sacred edifice in order ; 
therefore, Sir John Smyth, you ought to do it. But perhaps you are 
not aware of its present condition; if not, some day or other when 
passing over the iron bridge, instead of passing down Coronation-road 
tell your coachman to drive through Bedminster Causeway; and if 
you let me know the day, I'll be happy to borrow the keys and take 
you through the Church, and show you the wood-work rotting, and 
the roof threatening, and the green mould gathering here and there ; 
and you'll cry, “ Who could have thought it?” and turn round and 
thank me for having given you an opportunity of showing to the world 
what a dutiful and generous son of the Church you are; and the old 
shrine of St. John’s, “which flonrished ever since the Saxon days,” 
will no longer be a melancholy spectacle of neglect and ruin. Its 
tottering walls will be strengthened ; its ancient windows and worn 
mullions will be repaired; its old roof will no longer hang, like 
Damocles’ sword, menacingly above the heads of the congregation; 
but nave, north aisle and chancel will all smile in renovated decency ; 
and then, Sir John, having done all this, you'll feel such a rosy, 
comfortable, cheerful ray of approving sunshine in your breast; and 
you'll be able to say to the parishioners, “ You have neglected your 
duty; but I have made up for your deficiency—what you would not 
do I have done.” Believe me, never did old bottle of port enliven 
your heart as this reflection will; and then, should the Summer 
breeze ever bear the sound of the old Church bells on any Sabbath 
afternoon to your court, they'll be such delightful music to your ears ; 
the troops of antlered deer, the ancestral oaks, and all the stately 
architecture of Inigo Jones will sink into insignificance compared 
with what you had done for the old parish Church. And if the peal 
of St. Paul's could say, “ Turn back, Dick Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of London,” I see no reason why the bells of old Bedminster should 
not repeat in greatful euphony, “ Sir John Smith, Sir John Smith, 
Sir John Smith repaired the Church!” Already I see the venerable 
edifice restored and renovated to my mind’s eye, and the good work 
completed; I can further hear, by the slightest stretch of the 
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imagination, the worthy baronet exclaiming, in the fulness of his heart, 
“ Heaven bless the old Church-Goer, for enabling me to obtain so 
great a pleasure at so small an expense.” Sir John, you are perfectly 
welcome to the information ; and I sincerely hope you will turn it to 
a good account. 

The service was performed and the sermon preached by the Vicar, 
the Rey. Martin Whish. Prebend of Sarum, Vicar of Bedminster 
and Abbott’s Leigh, Incumbent of Redcliff and Thomas! I have a 
crow to pluck with you: how comes it to pass that you leave a parish 
of eleven thousand souls without a curate? Is the visit that you pay 
them once a week, when you walk from your Parsonage on Redcliff 
Hill to your parish Church at Bedminster, pastoral care enough for 
such a population? Are the two sermons you pull out of your pocket 
on Sundays sufficient for the other six days they never see you— 
never hear your voice, and never have the benefit of your counsel ? 
Pray, where’s the resident curate that should in the mean time be 
working and toiling amongst them—who do you leaye to visit this 
immense mass of men, women, and children, so much in need of 
spiritual superintendence? Prebend of Sarum! [ do not often get 
warm ; but, I tell you, if you preached with the tongue of an angel 
twice every Sunday, it would not be enough—eleven thousand 
people require some constant, permanent, abiding care and attention. 
No wonder for the place to be full of dissenters ;—no wonder that 
as I passed through your parish on the Sunday of my visit I heard 
them thamping and thundering from back rooms and attics in streets 
and by-ways, colliers and carters making themselves heard by all 
who went by, through the strength of their lungs and the vehemence 
of their language ;—no wonder, I say, these things should be, when 
the people are left to themselves. Prebend of Sarum, Vicar of 
Bedminster and Abbott’s Leigh, Incumbent of Mary and Thomas! 
if this be not remedied,—if eleven thousand souls have not some- 
thing more than two weekly sermons to depend upon,—if, in fact, 
you have not an active curate before this day month, I shall be 
provoked to thump my big book in downright rage, and to wish you 
a fixture in your stall at Salisbury Cathedral, and somebody else in 
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your pulpit at Bedminster. Eleven thousand souls, no curate, 
and a non-resident Vicar! Prebend of Sarum, this will not 
do!! 

The Church, as I believe I have incidentally observed before, 
consists of a nave, chancel, and north aisle: it has a large square 
tower, with open ballustrades at top, and though in point of eccle- 
siastical architecture it possesses little or no interest, it is a venerable 
and, if repaired, might be made rather a pretty building, with a great 
character of rusticity about it: the tower was surmounted by a spire 
to the year 1503, when it was thrown down, but whether by man or 
time I am unable to say. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
and is, I believe, the oldest Church within the municipal boundaries 
of Bristol. There were, at one time, two or three chapelries within 
the parish—the free chapel, or Hospital of St. Katharine (which 
stood at the west side of the street near the bridge), the Free Chapel 
of Knolle, and others. 

The Church was well filled by a neat and attentive congregation, 
who joined cordially in the services; the children acquitted them- 
selves very creditably I thought in the singing, &c., though it would 
be quite as well if the clerk would speak a little more through his 
mouth. 

I perceive by the Parish Board that Bedminster, at exact intervals 
of eight, sent three Mayors in twenty-four, years to Bristol: Hassell, 
1824: Stanton, 1832; and Robert Phippen in 1840. In four years 
more their turn will be sure to come round again, as it would be a 
pity to interrupt such chronological succession. 

As I was leaving the Church some one laid their hand on my 
shoulder, and just at the same moment whispered in my ear, “ It will 
be on the table in ten minutes!” Turning round to the lady from 
whom it proceeded I begged to know the meaning of this mysterious 
announcement, when she told me it had reference to dinner, and that 
there was a knife and fork for the Church-Goer, if he chose to accept 
it. When I find my identity discovered (and I can hardly expect to 
preserve the incognito with my portrait in the paper), I de not 
attempt to deny it, especially under such auspicious circumstances ; 
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I therefore bowed politely in acknowledgement, as I must now do to 
you, my dear reader; merely adding that I refer to the incident 
because, “like Adam’s recollection of his fall,” it “stands alone” 
in my parochial reminiscenses, and it is not altogether unworthy of 
imitation. 
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St. George’s, Brandon Will. 


Tue Editor of the Bristol Times handed me last week the following 
veritable and characteristic letter :— 


VENERABLE AND Dear Sr1n,—We, that is the female parishioners of St. 
George, Brandon Hill, are extremely anxious to be favoured with a visit from 
your goodself, and we have been expecting one every week for these last two 
months, having a full share of the curiosity which distinguishes our sex. We 
want you to admire our church, our minister, our clerk, our schools, and our 
choir ; and 2s there is a probability of our esteemed curate ere long leaving us, 
I, in behalf of the female parishioners, hereby invite you to come next Sunday, 
as we are dying fo hear your report of the sermon and general appearance of the 
congregation, etc. We shall be very glad to see you in our pew No.—, and shall 
be extremely gratified would you come and take your family dinner with us 
afterwards. With sentiments of the profoundest respect, esteem, and veneration, 
J am, Venerable and Dear Sir, 


Your truly attached admirer, 
> * * 


St. George's, Brandon Hill, May 14, 1844. 
P.S.—Service begins at eleven, and dinner is on the table punctually at two. 
If the exact and angular little hand in which this note is written 
were not sufficient to convince me of its authenticity, the last paragraph 
could leave no doubt on my mind, for as in all ladies’ letters the point 
and gist are to be found in the postscript. ‘ Dinner on the table 
punctually at two.” But I fear with a blank for the No. of the pew, 
the dinner would turn out to be of the same description. “Tis all to 
no purpose that you serve up your roast beef to the moment, if one 
knows not where to look for it; there are a great many pews in St. 
George’s Church, and a great many houses in St. George’s district 
where dinner is on the table at two, so that, unless like Mordecai the 
Jew, I took my post by the gate and questioned each young lady as 
she left the Church, I do not think I should be so fortunate as to find 
out the proprietor of the profered meal. Had my fair friend been 
candid enough to insert the number if not of the pew, at least of the 
house, I certainly should have availed myself of it; but as it was, 
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were it not for a gosling and a glass of Nuit of my own providing, T 
must have been satisfied with what the Germans called the Barmecide, 
or Banquet of the Imagination. Upon the whole I think I must put 
down the writer's courtesy as one of those exotic civilities called a 
“ French compliment.” 

If I were not old and too dull to feel vanity, I should I suppose 
experience a pleasureable sensation from the knowledge, that any 
person or persons were anxious for my opinion on any point— 

“* For little things are great to little men”— 
and to me even a little newspaper eclit is more than-ever I expected— 
yet as I never before had occasion to feel self-complacency, I shall 
not attempt to cultivate it now so late in life. 

I am very sorry that any portion of the congregation of St. George’s 
should have thought it worth their while being impatient for my visit : 
like the Trish orator’s bird I cannot be in two places at a time—some 
must be last, and this distinction was it seems reserved, though more 
by accident than anything else, for St. George’s Church. If T had 
the same energy of mind and body that I had some twenty years 
since, and the same opportunity of telling what I thought to the world 
that the Editor of the Times has so indulgently afforded me for the 
last few months, I should perhaps do things with more dispatch, and 
go over a greater extent of ground. TI should not have confined my 
labours to Bristol alone ; I should have diverged into the green lanes 
of the country, and perhaps carried my enterprise into some of those 
back settlements where parsons it is said may be sometimes surprised 
in red coats, and are found more intent on the preservation of foxes 
than the cure of souls. Oh, you reverend gentlemen of “the old 
school,” happily you are becoming extinct—a few, however, remain, 
preserved as it were in their own port as specimens of a peculiar race, 
though lost sight of in secluded parishes and rustic wildernesses out 
of the way, where perhaps it is as well to leave them unmolested ; 
for though they have not disappeared altogether, their day is essentially 
gone by; a source of regret I should think to none, for though they 
might have made very fair squires, they must have proved most 
inefficient pastors. Diocesan supervision is more strict,—Bishops 
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more active and vigilant,—a new and increased zeal,—a serious 
attention and devotion to their calling, now actuate the Clergy, 
whether they denominate themselves or are denominated by others 
orthodox .or evangelical; and these very distinctions which we 
deplore are not without their good, in awakening a salutary emulation 
amongst them: between them we are getting, nay, have almost got 
rid of the sporting Clericus, who got “japanned” merely for the sake 
of “working a Church” for a certain income, or a certain income out 
of the Church: we shall no longer hear of men profaning the sacred 
profession by a public celebrity for vice,—we shall never again be 
shocked by seeing the surplice on the shoulders of “h— f— Jacks,” 
or fools rushing in where angels fear to tread, The truth of the 
cutting satire of Erasmus’s Echo against Priests of his time was at 
one period applicable, I fear, to some of the Clergy of our own 
Church, and the connection between Sa-cerdos and Kegdos too close. 
In a charge of the present Bishop of Salisbury, some time since, to 
his Clergy, he warned them against regarding the Church as a mere 
profession, or regarding it even in the seemingly innocent light of 
an easy retirement: and who will not concur in this view? It is 
not to the picturesque parsonage and the pleasant retreat the student 
is to look through the long vista that opens to him from his College 
cloisters—the scholar and the man of taste is not to think alone 
on the literary peace of the little library opening on the flower 
garden, and the song of birds, and the bloom of Summer: he should 
think of the toils he must undergo, if he would do his duty,—of the 
anxiety he must feel, if he would not fearfully answer in his own 
person for a neglected charge,—of the crosses he must expect in 
dealing with that strange, wayward, reluctant being—man: the 
young student who considers all these seriously and deeply, and enters 
the Church with the resolution of undertaking and meeting them all, 
is a Christian hero. 

Possibly the fair writer of the letter already given and .the good 
reader, too, are growing impatient that I should so long defer my 
opinion of St. George’s “ Church, minister, clerk, schools, and choir,” 
all of which it appears I am expected to “ admire ;” a moderately 
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extensive demand, I think, when taken together. Well, then, to 
begin—I don’t admire your Church. As a general principle I do not 
like the Classic (Roman or Grecian) style for a Church: nothing is. 
so solemn, so impressive in its outline, as the Gothic,—none so 
eminently suited, with all deference to the memories and judgments 
of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, for a sacred building, 
Raise court-houses and houses of parliament, theatres, palaces, and 
civic chambers as long as you like after the Classic models of 
antiquity, but Gothic (be it the Early English, Decorated, or Perpen- 
dicular) is the architecture of the Church. Don’t suppose from this 
that I have been bitten by the rabies of Mr. Pugin; I speak from 
my own impression and perceptions; and to my mind and eye the 
Gothic is eminently ecclesiastical. 

There is one thing, however, in fayour of St. George’s—there is no 
situation in which such a Church could be built to greater advantage; 
and the porch and flight of steps leading to it have a fine, noble, and 
commanding effect, which, unfortunately, is effaced by your first 
view of the interior: the immense flat roof,—the wilderness of 
gallery, with its glare of red curtains,—the poverty and position of 
the altar, and the nakedness of the entire, give it far more the 
appearance of a dissenting conyenticle than of an Established 
Church. Indeed, so far as the internal arrangements go, the para- 
mount consideration appears to have been room, and in this they have 
succeeded, for it is capable of affording immense accommodation, and 
on the occasion of my visit there seemed to be both a large and 
respectable attendance. 

I cannot say whether the shrine of St. George is situate on the 
site of the ancient hermitage where St. Brandon, a great many 
centuries ago, said prayers, eat pulse, and drank pure water, but I 
do not at all dispute the taste of the canonized anchorite in selecting 
such a spot for his meditations and residence. Some four or five 
years since when the improvement of Brandon Hill was brought 
before the Council, a member of the municipal body proposed that a 
Temple to the Winds should be erected on the summit: the romantic 
proposition was not seconded, but some of the neighbours being men 
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of more practical ideas, by the combined co-operation of their 
breeches’ pockets, constructed a pleasingly situated walk, with an 
agreeable prospect around it. I do not think, however, that the 
population of Bristol have availed themselves of the opportunity 
and privilege to,the extent that one might have expected: the Sunday 
recreative tendencies of the local mechanic are always of a more 
excursive nature; and four in a fly, with a pipe in the “bower” of 
arural public and a bowling-green, and Burton in the perspective, 
form the heaven of his enjoyment; for in his tastes and sources of 
gratification the English operative is, I think, the most physical or 
material creature in the world: his more volatile neighbours the 
French and Irish can make the ideal far more a component part of 
their pleasures. 

Now with regard to the schools which I am requested to praise, 
experimentally I cannot say anything on the subject. I have read 
the sign-board which, in letters of six inches long, yellow (I think) 
on a red ground, indicate the existence and locality of such 
interesting establishments, masculine and feminine; but I have 
never been inside the door of either. On several occasions I have 
seen young ladies, who looked the living impersonations of elemental 
instruction, the pretty types of rudimental knowledge, entering the 
edifice in question, and for the specific purpose of imparting a portion 
of what they knew to the young ideas of the district of St. George’s ; 
but I have never ventured to pass the threshold, though, I confess, 
I have often had a wish to see how such amiable professors 
administered infitismal doses of education to tender minds, and 
quickened tardy perceptions by birches plucked from the tree of 
knowledge. I think, too, myself, I should prove iio mean coadjutor 
im such a work: I do nothing in the Deferential Calculus, neither do 
I affect Fluctions, but I have mastered the “Tables,” and penetrated 
to the mysteries of the Rule of Three: the Curate, of course, would 
undertake the Catechism, but I should not shrink from the concords ; 
and, in case of emergency, should not perhaps object to part with 
what Geography I know to a juvenile public. But though I cannot 
speak from personal experience of St. George's Schools, I have no 
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objection, since my opinion is requested, to impart what I have heard 
of them—namely, that there are none more efficient in the city; 
and no where do the parishioners, in the business of parochial 
education, more cheerfully or usefully co-operate with the Clergy. 
It is a subject on which no elaborate compliment can be paid, or is, 
I suppose, required. 

Owing to the advanced age and prolonged indisposition of the late 
Incumbent the entire charge and care of St. George’s have, for a con- 
siderable period, devolved on the Curate (Dr. Goodenough); and the 
best proof that he discharged his duty to the satisfaction of those who 
had an opportunity of judging of it is, that on its becoming vacant an 
earnest memorial that he might succeed to the incumbency, was 
got up and presented by them to the Deun and Chapter. His 
discourse was plain, simple, and pleasing, as a composition ; useful, 
earnest, and affectionate in its character; and, to use the term in 
a literal and not party sense, it was evangelical in its tone and 
temper. Judging from the colour of his hair, which is whiter than 
my own, he is, I should think, about the most venerable Curate 
in the Deanery of Bristol; but Deans and Chapters, in their 
promotions, do not too often acton the principle “ seniores priores.” 


Reaper,—I purposed from the first with the Church of St. 
George to have taken leave of you; and now that the meditated 
moment of bidding you farewell has arrived, I feel disposed to 
defer it to another week, possibly the next. Like two travellers, 
we have jogged along so pleasantly for the last six months, that 
now, when we have come to the point in the road where our 
parting has to take place, I feel sad hearted and heavy that an 
acquaintance which I, at least, have found so agreeable should come 
to an end; for you have been kind and indulgent to me, you have 
borne with me patiently, and though at times you must have felt 
the old man grow prosy and tiresome, you have never said so; 
nay more, in the goodness of your nature you have always affected 
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to be gratified with his gossip: well, I will say your kindness has 
not spoiled me, for I attribute any little popularity these papers 
may have enjoyed not to any merits of their own, but to the 
cheerful alacrity and readiness with which you have consented to 
be pleased. However, I will defer any more on this subject till 
next week, until which I remain, 
Your's affectionately, 
THE CHURCH-GOER. 
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Orphan Asylum and Chapel. 


SaunTERING down Ashley Hill at the time of Evening Prayers, 

who can help feeling an interest in the long and picturesque line 

of little maids, who, in their white capes and caps, disappear through 

the portals of that quiet and retired little chapel. <A “ fellow 

feeling” induced me to follow, for I fancy there is some, nay, a 

good deal of similarity between the lonely situation of an old bachelor 
and an orphan—both are alone in the world—both isolated, only the 

latter usually attracts a sympathy, which the former does not. As I> 
took my seat amongst the quiet little congregation the “shades of 
evening” left us in a sombre twilight, which I thought accorded 

well with the character of the place and the melancholy interest 
to the little maids around me. I would be the last person in the 

world to share in the utilitarian spirit or join in the utilitarian cry of 
the age; but I think there is something pre-eminently refreshing in 
the contemplation of practical physical charity. People may differ 

as to the utility and application of funds for religious purposes, but 

when employed to feed, clothe, and instruct the orphan—that helpless 

bequest which a dying parent leaves to the public—who can question 

its use. As the poor little things raised their voices in the Vesper 

Hymn, I could not help thinking that if it were possible for the 

spirits of the departed to witness the scene, and for us to know the 

gratification it afforded them, much of our charity would take a more 

practical tum than it does—much that goes abroad would stay at 

home, and to “visit the fatherless and widows in their afflictions” 

would be an injunction more generally attended to. 

Service over, I returned with the children to the Asylum, and was 
kindly permitted by the Matron—an active and civil young woman— 
to go over the house; and was almost tempted by her eloquence 
to add my name to those donors of £5 emblazoned in blue and gold 
in the hall—and some day, when an old maiden aunt of mine dies, I 
mean to do so, I learned the whole economy of the house; and, 
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furthermore, that while all the young ladies of the country were 
getting up bazaars and running about with collecting cards for the 
“Poor benighted Feejees,” the Orphan Asylum was in debt, and 
the charity sorely crippled for funds! 

“And this is the way of the world, my dear Madam,” said I, 
sitting down in the Matron’s room to a cup of tea, which she kindly 
offered me, “this is the way of the world; in charity the most 
distant objects generally loom the largest.” 

“Tis a melancholy fact, Sir,” she replied; “Do you take 
cream and sugar in your tea?” 


The Chureh-Goer’s Sarewell to the Reader. 


Anxp now to the duty which I should have performed last week, 
but through reluctance I deferred to this. For the present we part ; 
and, I hope, part friends: on my side, as I said before, I have no 
cause to be aught but pleased with the reception I received; and, 
I assure you, your kindness has almost induced me in my old age to 
covet even the limited popularity of a newspaper contributor. T 
sink again into the apathetic quiet of an old bachelor’s life, and the 
monotonous retirement of an old bachelor’s fire-side, with regret that 
my temporary pursuit is over,—that I have no longer my self- 
imposed weekly task to look forward to, and supply me with 
an excuse for employment—My occupation’s gone, or, at least, 
suspended; for I do not promise that—having found the task so 
pleasing, having been so kindly treated—I may not, some day or 
another, be weak enough to renew my acquaintance with the public 


through the pages of the Bristol Times. It is only those who have 
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tried it that can at all form an idea of the seductive gratification of 
seeing one’s compositions in print: before I began them I could not 
have believed I should ever have become so interested in my own 
literary labours; I now, however, am candid enough to confess 
that if the subscribers of my friend the Editor's journal derived only 
a tithe of the pleasure in reading that I did in writing these papers, 
I should haye ample grounds for being proud. If, therefore, at any 
future time I trespass upon the public,—if again I put on the old 
snuff coloured coat, which, together with my big prayer book, has 
been carefully brushed and put aside for another occasion—the 
affliction will be entirely attributable to your own indulgence. 

I do not know whether or not from my first number to my last 
I have offended any one: If I have been so unfortunate, the act 
on my part has been unwittingly committed. I shall not say that 
my sole motive in these papers has been to do good, because I 
think the public usually regard such assertions with suspicion ; 
but I may be allowed to say that my object in writing them was 
not altogether an idle one, though I am not vain enough to suppose 
they have had any other effect than that of occasionally occupying 
half an hour which the reader had no more agreeable mode of 
employing. 

Some correspondents have flatteringly suggested the compilation 
or collection of these desultory papers in one volume. The very 
idea of being the author of an actual book never entered my head, 
and the mere notion of any thing so formidable makes me quite 
nervous—an actual book with my name on the title-page, and my 
face on the frontispiece, bound in cloth and gold-lettered! Aye, 
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that’s glory indeed enough to tempt an old man to make a fool 
of himself: but, to tell you the truth, I have a strong impression 
on my mind that I should not greatly add to my laurels by such 
an act. We will suppose, for argument sake, that some people 
have been pleased with these papers; if so, the secret of their 
success consisted in their being given, from time to time, in small 
portions to the public, who never would have the patience to read 
them if presented in one book: ought I then risk the little credit 
I have been fortunate enough to obtain, by re-publishing them in 
a formidable volume, for I am conscious that far better papers 
than mine would not bear a re-perusal; and a second reading of 
my “Church-Goers” would possibly only lead persons to wonder 
what they could have admired in their first? Nevertheless, as 
I feel yery grateful to my friend the Editor, for the kindness with 
which he has afforded me the use of his columns, he is perfectly 
welcome to do what he likes with my lucubrations—to make a 
book or a bonfire of them if he will. I would merely suggest, 
however, by way of a friendly cantion, that it is easier to print 
a book than to find persons to buy it. 

To the Clergy of the City, perhaps, I owe an apology for making 
so free with their names; but as it is their province to set an 
example in Christian patience I calculate with certainty on their 
forgiveness. If, however, they should be determined to burn me 
in effigy, they are welcome to my snuff-brown coat to make the 
representation the more perfect. 

And now, good reader, farewell! It is full time this long 
leavye-taking came to an end, though I may say with Juliet— 


“ Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could wish farewell until to-morrow.” 
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Your old snuff-colour coated friend wishes you every happiness ; 
he retires—book, spectacles, and all—from before you once more 
into the listlessness of an old bachelor’s life, with no greater care 
than that of a rheumatic constitution and a few geraniums. Before 
doing so, I wish you once more every happiness; and conclude, 
by sincerely praying that you may never cease to appreciate and 


enjoy that greatest of all national blessings—our Narronat Cuurcn. 
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